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TO 

ALL COREAN PATRIOTS: 

WUO SEEK 

BY THE AID OP SCIENCE, TRUTH, AND PURE RELIGION, 
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THEMSELVES AND THEIR FELLOW-COUNTRYMEN, 

TO RID 

• THAr LAND OP SUPERSTITION, BIGOTRY, DESPOTISM, AND 
PRIESTCRAFT— BOTH NATIVE AND POREIGN— 

AND TO PRESERVE 

THE INTEGRITY, INDEPENDENCE, AND HON^R, OF THEIR COUNT]|N 

THIS UNWORTHY SKETj^H* , 

OF 

THEIR PAST HISTORY AND PRESENT CONDITION 


IS DEDICATED. 




PEEFAQE TO THE SEYEHTH EDITIOIs. 


When in October, 1882, the publishers of Corea the Hermit 
Nation presented this work to the public of English-speaking 
nations, they wrote: 

^iiCarea stands in much the same relation to the traveller that 
the region of the pole does to the explorer, and menaces with the 
same penalty the too inquisitive tourist who ventures to penetrate 
its inhospitable borders/^ 

For twenty-two years, this book, besides enjoying popular 
favor, has been made good use of by writers and students, in 
Europe and America, and has also served^ even in Corea itscix as 
the ^rst book of general information to be ‘read Ky missionaries 
and other new comers. In this seventh edition, I have added to 
the original text^ ending with Chapter XLVIII (September, 1882), 
four fresh chapters: on The Economic Condition of Coiea; T^^ter- 
nal Politics: Chinese and Japanese; The War of 1894: Corea an 
Emp^ire; and Japan andhtussia in Conflict; bringing the history 
down to the^.'putumn of 1904. 

Within the brief period of time treated in these new chapters, 
the centre of the world^s politics has shifted from the Atlantic and 
the Mediterranean to the waters surrounding Corea, the strange 
anomaly of dual sovereignty over the peninsular state has been 
eliminated, and the military reputation of China ruined. Tl\(? rise 
of Japan, withiu-a half century of immediate contact with the 
West, to ^he position of a modern state, able first to humiliate China 
and then to grapple with Russia, has vitally affected Corea, on 
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behalf^ of whosJj^ independence Japan has a second tima gone t6 
war with 'iC Power vastly greator in natural resources thap herself: 
In this period, also, the United States of America ha& Become one 
of the gi;eat Powers* interested in the politics of Asiti, and with 
which the wouj^-be conquerors of Asiatic peoples must reckon* 

In again sending forth a work that has been so heartily^wel- 
comed, I reiterate gladly my great obligations to the scholars, 
native and foreign, who have so generously aided me by their con- 
versation, correspondence, criticism, and publications, and the 
members of the Korean Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, who 
have honored me with membership in their honorable body. My 
special obligations are due to our American Minister, H. N. Allen, 
for printed documents and illustrative matter ; to Professor Homer 
B. Hulbert, Editor of The Korm Review, from the pages oi wjiich 
I have drawn liberally; and to Professor Asakawa of Dartmouth 
College, author of ^^The Early Institutional Life of tSapan.” I 
ball attention also to the additions ^ladc upon the ma|Pat the end 
of the volume. 

1 beg again the indulgence of my readers, especially of those 
who*«by long residence on the soil, while so thoroughljr able to 
criticize, have been s6 p^-ofuse in their expressions of appreciation. 
From both sides of the Atlantic and Pacific have come these grati- 
fying tokens, and to them as well as to my publishers 1 make 
glad,f.ckn(rwledgments in sending forth this seventh edition. 

W. ± G. • 


Ithica, N. Y., September 22, 1904. 



PEEFAOE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


In the year 1871^ while living at Fukui, in the province of 
Echizen, Japan, I spent a few days at Tsuruga and Mikuni, by the 
sea which separates Japan and Corea. Like “the Saxon shore” of 
early •Bntain, the coast of Echizen ^had been in primeval times 
^the landing-iilace of rovers, immigrants, and adventurers from the 
continental*shore opposite. Here, at Tsuruga, Corean envoys had 
landed on their way to the inikarJo’s court. In the temple near by 
•were shrines dedicated to the Corean Prince of Mimana, and to 
Jingn Kdgo, Ojin, and Takenouchi, whose iijjmes in Japanese tra- 
ditions aiv3 associated with “The Treasure-land of the West.” 
Acro^ the^ bay hung a sweet-toned bell, said to have ’been cast in 
Coreif in a.d. 647 ; in which tradition — untested by chemistry — 
declared tliere was much gold. Among the hills not far away, 
nestled the little vilLage of Awotabi (Green Nook), settled centui^s 
ftgo % 4 )aper-makers, and visited a millenium ago by tribute- 
bearert, from the neighboring peninsula ; and famous for produ- 
cing the criuSiled paper on which the diplomatic correspondence 
between the hwo nations w^as written. Some of the first families in 
Echizen were proud of their descent from Cho-sen, w^hile in the 
villages, where dwelt the Eta, or social outcasts, I beheld the de- 
scendants of Corean prisoners of war. Everywhere the finger of 
tradition pointed westward across the “'waters the Asian m^- 

land, and the region was eloquent of “kin beyond sea.” 

Birds and affimals, fruits and ftdcons, vegetables and trees, farmers’ 

• * * 

implements and the potter's wheel, names in geography and thing* 
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in tjio artv,, aii-I doctrines uiid systems in religion were ni some \\ ay 
connected with Corea. ^ 

The thought often eanie to me as I walk(;d within the moss- 
grown, feudal castle w;ills — old in story, but then luwly given up 
to schools of_ Western science and languages — why slioiild Coreji bo 
sealed and mysterious, wlien «7a]>an, once a hermit, had opon^,'d her 
doors anti come out into tlie world’s inarket-})lace ? When would 
Corea’s awakening come? As one diamond cuts another, wliy 
should not C^lio-ka (Japan) oi)en C’ho-seii (Corea) ? 

Turning witli delight and fascination to the study of Japant'so 
history ami antiquities, I found much that rt lkcted light upon tiie 
neighbor country, (hi my return home, I (*ontinuetl to search for 
matc'rials ior the story of the last of the 1 ermit mitions. No mas- 
ter of research in C’hina or Japan having attempti'd the taskVfrom 
what Locke calls “the roundabout vh'W,” I have essayed it, with 
no claim to originality or j)rofound ri‘search, for tlio benetit of tlie 
general reader, to wliom Corea suggests,” as aji American lady 
said, “ no more thnii a sca-sludl,” ^lany ask “Wliat’s in '’orea?” 
and “Is (’oroa of any importance in the history of the world?” 

Mv ])iirposo in this work is to give an outline of the history of 
the Land of ^lorning (’aim — as the natives call tlieir country c' from 
before the Christian era to tlie x>i’es(‘iit year. As “ an honest tale 
speeds best, Ijeing xJainly told,” 1 have made no atteiiq)! to em- 
IjMlish the narrative, though T have* sought information from 
sources from within and without Corea, in maps and cliaits, coins 
and ])ottery, the language and art, notes and narratives of e ye-wit- 
ncsses, ncil-skctches, jjaintings and x>ik)t()gi*ai>h:i, the .standard 
histories of Jajian and Cliina, tlie testimony of sailor and diploma- 
tist, mi.ssionary and castaway, and the digested knowledge' of m-itieal 
scholars. I have attemxited nothing more than a historical outline 
of the nation and a glimpse at the political and social life of the 
people. For laclv of space, the original manus(,*ri}>t of “ .Recent and 
^Modern Histor}',” x^art HI., has been greatly ;»bi:dgod, and many 
topics of interest have been left iintoucbed 

The bulk of the text was written between the years 1877 and 
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1880 ; since ivliicli time tlie literature of the subject has been en- 
’’ichiKl bylioss’s “Corea” and “Coreaa Primer,” besides the (Gram- 
mar hik], Dictioiiar} of the Corean language rnj*de by tlu' French 
nussionai’ios. AVi\h these linguistic helps I have been able to get 
a*cess to the language, and thus clear uj) doubtful points and ob- 
tain much needed data. I have borrowed largely from Dallet’s 
“ ITistoire d’l^iglise de Coroc,” esx)ecially in the chajitcirs devoted to 
Folk-lore, ScKual Life, and Christianity. In tlie Bibliography fol- 
lowing the Preface is a list of works to which I have been more 
or less indebted. 

Tkliiny friends have assisted me with corrcispondence, advice, or 
help in iranslation, among whom I must first tliank my former stu- 
dents, llasi'gawa, Hiraii, Haraguehi, Matsui, and Imadattc, and nly 
iiewcK Jr.pauesc friends, Ohgimi and* Kimura, tvliile others, alas ! 
will never in this world see my record of acknowledgment— K. 
Yay(‘' and Bgi Takato — whose interest was manifested not only in 
discussion of mooted iioints, but by seandi among the hook-sliops 
in Kioto and Tokir>, whiidi i>\xi much valuable standard matter in my 
hands. I also thank ^Nlr. Charles liariman, Secretary of the Legation 
of Japan in Wasliington, for four huTotypes taken in Seoul in 
by inemlxu’s of tlie Jiixiancse embassy ; Mr. J). K. Qlark. of the 
Ilnitefl Slates Transit of Yenus Survey, for four pliotograplis of 
the (^u’eau villages iu llussiau Manchuria ; IMr. R. Ideura, of Tokio, 
for a .-^et of xihotograx>lis of Kaiig-wa and vieinity, taken iu 1871), 
ami ^Ir. O/.awa Xaiikoku, for sketches of C^ueau articles in Japanese 
inusenpi.s. To ^Lieutenant Wadhams, of the United States Navy, 
for tlfe use of charts and maps made by himself while in Coi ra in 
1871, and for xihotographs flags and other trophies, now at 
Anna])olis, captured in the Han forts ; to Fleet-Surgeon H. O. I\layo, 
and e>ther oHicers of the United States Navy, for valuable informa- 
tion, I h(?rel>y express my grateful apxu'eeiatioii of kindness shown. 
I would that Admiral John Rodgers, Commodore H. C. Blake, apd 
Minister F. F. Low' were living to receive my thanks for their 
courtesies persoually show^iA me, even though, iu attempting to 
write liistDry, I have made criticisms also. To Lieutemint N. Y. 
Yaqagi, of the Hyrogi*aphic Bureau, of the Japanese Navy, for a 
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set bf charts of the coast of C\)rea ; to Mr. IVretcalfe, of ]\rilwaukee^ 

for pliotopfraplis of CoreaDS j to Miss Marshall, of New York', for. 

making colored copies of the battle-flags cai>^iirevV by o^r naval 

battalibii in 1871, and for the many favors of corif 'ispVni dents — in St. 

Petersburg, *Mr. Hoftman Atkinson ; in Peking, fliigoi Arinori 

Mori ; in Tnkir», Dr. D. D ^IcCartee, Hon. David Murray, liev. 

J. L. Anioj-man, and others whose names I need not mention. To 

Gen. George W. McCulluiu, Vice-President, and to Mr. Leopold Lin- 

dau, Librarian, of the American Geogriiphi(‘al Society, I return my 

warmest tlianks ; as well as to my dear wife .and Indpineet, for her 

aid in copying, proof-reading, suggestions, aiKji cuiticism during the 

progress of the work. 

In one respect, the presentation of such a subject bj' a compiler, 
while shorn of the fasciiiating«(dement of personal experien * e, has an 
advantage even over tlie narrator mIio describes a country through* 
which he has travelled. With the various reports c*f many wit- 
nesses, ill many times and places, before liim, Ikj vier»*s the whole 
subject and reduces tlie many impressions of detail to unity, cor- . 
rectiiig one by the other. Travellers usually sec but a portion of 
tlsji country at one tiiile. The comjnler, if able even in part to con- 
trol his authoritii*^‘, and if anything more than a tyro in the art 
of litcTary appraisement, may be able to furnish a hand- book’ ^if in- 
formation more valuable to the general read(?r. * 

In the use of my authorities I have given heed to Baeon’s ad 
vice — tasting soing, chewing others, and swallowing f(?w’. In aycient 
histor}', original authorities have been .nought, and for the sjory 6f 
modeiTi life, only the rejjorts of careful eyo-wituessesaliave hedn set 
down as facts ; while o 2 )inions and judgraenCs of alien occidentals 
concerning Corean social life are rarely borrowed witliout due 
flavoring of critical salt. 

Corean and Jajianese life, customs, beliefs, and hisfm'y are often 
reflections one of the othei\ Miu*h of what is re 2 )orte(l from Corea, ■ 
wlifcli the eye-witnesses tlieniselves do not ap 2 )ear to understand, 
is perfectly clear to one familiar '^^itlt JapanesTi life k*nd history. 
China, Corea, and Jaj^an are as links in the Same chain of civil- 
ization (i^orea, like C; 4 priis between# Egypt and Greece, will yet 
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supply many missin^^ details to' the comparative student df Jangaage, 
art, science, the development of civilization, and the distf ibution ol 
life on the gloJbe. , , , 

Some fiifu^e yriter, with more ability and space at command 
^than the undersigned, may discuss the question as ^ how far the 
opeifing of Corea to the commerce of the world has been the result 
of internal forces ; tlie scholar, by his original rese.‘u*ch, may prepare 
the materials for a worthy history of Corea during the two or three 
thousand years of her history ; the geologist or miner may deter- 
mine the question as to how far the metallic wealth of Corea will 
affect the monetaiy equilibrium of the vforld. The missionary has 
yet to prove the lulf power of Christianity upon the people— -and 
before Corean paganism, any form of the religion of Jesus, Roman, 
Greek gr Reformed, shfluld bo wclcojued ; while to the linguist, the 
man of science, and the political economist, the new country 
opened by^ American diplomacy presents problems of profound in* 
tercst. 

W. E. Q. 


Schenectady, N. Y., October 2, iSsS. 
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The following if? a list of books and papens containing information about 
Coroa. Those of primary value to which the compiler of this work is specially 
indebted are marked ^th an asterisk (*) ; those to which slight obligation, if 
any, is acknowledged with a double asterisk ; and those which he haij not 
consulted, with a dagger See also under The Couean Languahe and 
CAiwocftiAPiiY, in the Appendix. •* 

* History of the Eastern Barbarians. ** Book cxv. contains a sketch of the 

tribes |ind nations occtipying the northeastern seaboard of China, with the 
territory now known as Manchuria and Corea.” This extract from a 
History of the Later Hau Dynasty (25-220 A.n.), by a Chinese scholar of 
the fifth century, has been translated into English by Mr. Alexander 
ylie, and printed in the Revue de I’Extreme Orient, No. 1, 1882. Du 
Haldo an<l De Mailla, in Fr(*nch, and Ross, in English, have also given 
the s^ibstanco of the Chinese writer’s work, which also furnishes thet%asis 
of Jjipanese accounts of Corean history previous tlie fourth century, 
f T!l« Sulijugation of Chaou-se<*n, by A. Wylie. (?Uti del 1\'T Cong. int. degU 
•Ormnt, ii., i)p. 509-815, 1881.) This fragment is a translation of the 95th 
book of tlie History of the Former Han Dyna.sty of China. * 

* Empire de la Chino ot la Tartaric Chinoise, par P. du liable. 

* The Kdjiki and Nihongi, written in Japan during the eighth cerJury, 

•th»ows much light on the early history of IJorea. 

* Wa^an-San-sai Dzuye. Article on Cho-sen in this great Japanese Encyclo- 

• pnedia. ^ 

I Tong-Kul^iong-Kan (Groneral View of the Eastern Kingdom), a native Co- 
rean history written in Chinese. 

* Zenriii Koku lloki (Precious Jewels from a Neighboring Country), by 

Shiubo. Japan, 1580. 

* Corea, its History, Manners, and Customs, by John Ross. 1 vol., pp. 404. Il- 

lustrations and maps. Paisley, 1880. 

•The Chinese Reader’s Manual, by W. Fred. Mayers. 1 vol., pp. 440. Shang- 
liae, 1874. An invaluable epitome of Chinese Ifistory, biography* chro- 
nology, biblic|rraphy, and ^hatever is of interest to the student of 
Chinesfl^ literature. • 

* K6-ch(> Rekidai Knkaku Zukai. Historical Periods and Changes of the 

Japanese Empire, with ma^)s and notes, by^Otsuki Toyo. ^ 
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•*San Koku Ts.c-ran To-sotsu. Mirror of the Three [Tributary] Kingdom'^ 
CiuVseu, Rill kin, and Yezo, by Uin Shihei, 1785. This work, witli its 
maps, »*'as translated into Fren»‘h by J. Klaproth, and publislKd in Pa is, 
18:b2. I vol. Svo, pp. 288, of which pp. 158 relate to (Jho-s<;n. Digested 
also in ^iebold’s Aicliiv. 

^'•‘AnThiv zur Reseriebiing von Japan, by Franz von Si boiil. This colossal 
work cont.r isintndi matter in text and illustrations relating to Corea, and 
the digest of sevt'ral Japanese books, in tlie part entitled Xachr -hten 
liber Korai, Japan’s Beziige niit dor Koraisehen llalbinsel und mit Seliina. 

** Corea iind dessen Kinlluss auf die Be volkerung Japans. Zeit. fiir Ethiioi- 
ogie, ZitziinglH‘ri<*ht VTTI. p. 78, 1870. P. Kempormann. 

** O Dai Ichi Ran. This work, containing the annals of the empjjrors of Ja- 
pan, is a bird’s-eye view of the princij>al events in Japanese history, written 
in the style of an almanac, which Titsingh copied down from tran.slations 
made by Japanese who s^joke Dutch. Klaprotl) revised and corrected 
Titsiirnh’s work, and published his own V(*rsion in* 1)84. Paris and Lon- 
don, Svo, pp. 4d('. This work contains many references to Corea and tin* 
relations of the two countries, transcribed from the obler lii.story. 

** Tableaux lTistori<pies »le I’.Vsie, depuis la inon.n-(‘hie do ('vrns j usque nos 
jours, aocompagiK'S d<* recherches hi.storiques et ethnographiqfies, etc. 
Par .1 Klaproth, Pari*?, lS2d. Avec im atla« in folio. This manual of 
the j>olitical L^eou^raphy of Asia is very useful, hut not too rate. 

f A Heap of .]rwt‘ls in a S(*a of Learning (Gei KaiShu.Iiu; Jap. pron.). A 
chaptt'r from this (’hin(*se book tri*ati' of (’erea 

fCho-sen llitsu Go-shin A collection of conversations with the pen, with a 
Con'an wlio could not sjK^ak «lapaiie‘,e. By Isliikawa Rokun>ku ^anjiu, 
Yedo 

* The C la.'^^ical Poetry of the Japane.se. By Basil Hall Chamborl-un Lon- 
don, l.'^SO. 

** An Outline Ili-^tory of Jajiaiiese Education, New York, 1870. This dioin*- 
graj)h, prepar«*d for tin* ( eiitennial Exposition at Thiladelpliia, reviews 
the educational inlluences of Corea upon Jujan. The information given 
is, with otlier <l;ita, from Klaj»roth, utilized in Piekering's Chronological 
ill.-tory of Plant", by Cliarles IMckeriiur, M.D., Bo'^ton, ls7U. 

Japan CM* (,’]irom)lngieal Table" IW William lirainsen, Tbkib, ISSO. An in- 
valuabb; e">ay on Japanes** cliroiiology, wlr.eb was, like Up' (,’orean, ba."ed 
on the Cliine.".> system. We have use«i thi-J work of the ]a»‘'ented scholar 
(ivho <lied a few months after it was publislied) in reiubu'ing dates ex- 
pressed in terms of the Chinese into tliose of the Gregori..ii or niodei n 
system. 

•'*' IIi."t()ry of the Mongols 8 v»>ls. ])p 1827. London, 1878. By Henry Howortli. 
This portly work is full of the fruits of re.seandi concerning the peojile 
led by Gengliis Khan. It contain.'? excellent maps of A.sia, and of .Mon- 
golia, and Manchuria, illustrating the Mongol eoinpiests. 

f’Cho'^en Ki-che. (Memorandum u])on Corean Affairs.) 'fhe Cliinese amhassa- 
dor 'Jcnt by the Ming emperor in 1450^ gives in this li^th. work an account 
of his Journey, whicli throws light u]»on 'the political and geographical 
situation of (8id-.sen and China at that time. Quoted by M. Sclferzer, but 
not transliit^d. 
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* Nihon Guaislii. Military History of Japan, by Rai Sanyo. * "Xliis Is the 

• Japan€*pe standard history. It was pojblished in 1S37 in twc»t/-two vol- 
umes. it covers the period from tlio 'J’aira and Minamoto familie.s to thsit 
of IJie 'fokugawjf in the seventeenth century. Tlwj first part flt! this work 
was translatfd ijito English by Mr. Ernest Satow, ami publislicTl in The 
Japan Mail at Yokohama, 1872-74. In the latter poriion^the invasion of 

* Glio-seii, 1502-07, is outlined. 

*Chd-son Seito Shiiriatsiiki. A work in five volumes, giving an account of 
the embassies, treaties, documents relating to tlio invasion of 1502-07, 
with an outline of the war, gt*ographical notes, with niiu; maps by Yama- 
zaki Masanagi and Miura Katsuyoshi. 

* Illustrated History of the. Invasion of Cho-sen. Written ’oy Tsuruminc 

Hikoichiro. Illustrations by Hashimoto (iiokuron. 20 vols Y'edo, ISol}. 
This iiopular work, be.‘^i<les an outline of Cor«‘an history from tin* beginning, 
condmised from kx legends and (Miinese writers, details the operations 
of war and diplomacy r<ilating to llideyoshi's inva.«ion. It is copiously 
illustrated with first-class wood engravings. Jt has md been translated. 

* Clid-.sen Moiiogatari. A IHary and .Varrativc of the Japanese Military Opera- 

t^nisf ill (Jlui-sen during the Gaiupaigft of 1504-07, by Okoji Hideinoto. 
Copied out ami i>ublished in 1(572, and again in 1840. This narrative of 
an eyt*-ydtiu-ss wa.s,written by the author at the time of the evmits de- 
.scril)(‘d, and afterward eojuixl by his own son and depnsit(*(l in tlui timijde 
at which liis anc(*stors worshippi^l. This vivid and spirit<*d storv of the 
second iiiv'asion of (-ho-si^n by llitb^yosbi has been translated into German 
by*i>r. .\. ni/maier, under the title Her Feld/ug ilerJapaner gogen Corea, 
im Jail re, 1507. 2 vols. Vienna, 1*^75 : 4to, ^*p 08; 187(> • 4to, pp. 58. 

** Chohits^iroku. History of the Embassii's, Treaties, and AVar (>penit<f»ns 
daring tin' Jai)am*se Invasion. This woik is by»a (’orean author, who 
on^ of the niinisU'rs of the king througliout th»* war. It is written 
i?i i'^im-.-e, luus a leap, and gives tliv' Cor.'aii side of the history of alfairs 
from alxnit 1585 to 1508. 8 vohs. 

* Three S4*ver:ill Testimonies (’oneeriiing the mighty Kingdom of Coray, 

trihutai y to tlie King<lom of China, and bordering upon lu*r Northea* iiTii 

^ l^*'lltieis, and called b_v the Portugales, (^>i*ia, etc., etc., collected out of 
Postugale yeerely JapoiiiaflK Epistles, <lah*d 1500, 1502, 1504. In Hak- 
Kiyt, Lanid^n, 1000. 

*lli«leyo,slii'‘^*jiv’asioTi of Korea. Trans. A.siatic Society of Japan. By AV O. 
Aston, lii the.se papers 31r. Aston gives tlio re.^ult.s of a study of tln'carn- 
jiaign of 1502-07, as I'ouinl in Japanese and (^>reaTl authors 

** L«‘ttre Anniielh' dt* Mars 1,502, ecrite par le P. l^ierre Conn*/, an 1\ fnainle 
Ac'piavira, general d<* la Compagnie de .lesiis. Milan, 1507, p. 112 et 
suiv. In Hakluyt. 

*ITistoire de la Ileligion Chr'tienne aii Japon. Par Leon Pages. 2 vols., 
text and doeuim'iits. Paris, ISfiO. * • 

** Histoire des detix;*Conqnerans Tiytares, qui out subjiigo la Chiiu', par le U. 
P. Pierr^ Joseph D’Orliens." 

*Clio-sen ^lonogatari (Romantic Narrative of Travels in Coreal, by two ^Icn 
from Mikiini, in Echizen, cs^t ashore in Tai;tary in 1(545. yiiis work is 
• digfsted in JSichold’s Archiv^. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY AND PRONUNCIATION. 

In the transliteration of Corean names into English, an attempt has been 
made to render thqm in as accurate and simple a manner as is, under the cir- 
cumstances, possible. ,The Coreans themselves have no uniform system of 
spelling proper names, nor do the French missionaries agree in their render- 
ings — as a comparison ^f their maps and writings shows. Our aim in this 
work has been to use as few letters as possible. 

Japanese words are all pronounced according to the European method-r-a as 
in fathep e as in pr^ey, e as^ln meUf i as in Tnachine, o as in bime, as in tune, it 
as iitmn; ai as in aide, ua as in qua/ran^ne, ei as in. feign, and iu is sounded 
2 Ayu; g is always hard ; and c before a vowel, g soft, I, q, 8 used as z, x, and 
the combirAtions ph and th are not used. The long vowel, rather diphthong o, 
or oho, is marked c. 

The most familiar Chinese namoe are retained in their usual English form. 

C^ean words are transliterated on the same general principles as the Japa- 
nese, though ears familiar with Corean will find the obscure sound between 
0 and short u is written with either of these lettero, as Chan-yon, or In-chitbi, 
or Kiungirsang. Ch may sometimes be used instead otj; and e wherever a 
or ttmight more correctly be used, as in Kang-wen, ^r Wen-chiu. Instead of 
the^ren^h on, or ho, we have written W, as in Whang-hai* Kang-wa, rather 
than J)pang-hal, Kang-hoa, Kang-ouen, Tai-ouen Kun, etc. ; and in place of 
t8 we have used ch, as Kwang-chiu rather than Kwang-tsiu« and Wen-chiif 
than Ouen-tsiu. 
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COREA 


THE piERMIT NATION, 


• CIIAPTEJl 1. 

;rHE CORBAN PENINSULA. 

Corea, though unknown even by name in Europe until the six- 
teent^j century, was the subject of description by Arab geogra- 
phers of the middle ages. Before the peninsula was known as a 
political unit, the envoys of Shinra, one of #ie three Corean staies, 
and those from Persia met face to face before tjie throne of China. 
The *Aral> merchants trading to Chinese p(h*t3 crossed the Yellow 
Sea,*vifiited the peninsula, and even settled there. The youths of 
Shinra, sent by their sovereign to study the arts of war and peace 
at Nanking, the media?val capitol of China, may often have seen g-nd 
talked jvith the merchants of Bagdad and» Damascus. The Corean 
term fpr Mussulmans is hoi^hoi, round and round ” men. Corean 
art shows thc^ undoubted influence of Persia. 

A ver^ interesting passage in the chronicles of Japan, while 
illustrating Ihe sensitive regard of the Japanese for the forms of 
etiquette, shows another point of contact between Corean and 
Saracen civilization. It occurs in the Nihon O Dai Ichi Ban, or 
“A View of the Imperial Family of Japan.” “ In the first month 
of the sixth year of Tempio Shoho [February, 7g4 a.d.], the Japan* 
ese nobles Ohan no Eomaro and Kibi no Mabi returned from 
China, in whicTi Country they* had left Fujiwara no Seiga. The 
former reported that at the audience which they had of the Em- 
peror Gten-sho, on New Year’j Day [January 18th], the ambassadors 
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of Xowan « [Ttibet] occupied the first place to the went, those fr6m 
Shinra< i]ie first place to the east, and that the second place to^the 
west had been destined for them (the Japanese envoys), and the* 
second ^lace to the east for the ambassadors oi^the Kingdom 
of Dai Shoku [Persia, then part of the empile of the Calebs]. 
Komaro, offended with this arrangement, asked why the Chinese* 
should give precedence over them to the envoys of Shinra^ a state 
which had long been tributary to Japan. The Chinese officials, 
impressed alike with the firmness and displeasure exhibited by 
Komaro, assigned to the Japanese envoys a place above those of 
Persia and to the envoys of Shinra a place abovo those of Thibet.” 

Thus the point at issue was settled, by avoiding it, and assign- 
ing equal honor to Shinra and Japan. , * 

This incident alone shows that close communications were kept 
up between the far east and the west of Asia, and that Corea was 
known beyond Chinese Asia« At that time the boundaries of the 
two empires, the Arab and the Chinese, touched each other. 

The first notice of Corea in western books, or writings occurs in 
the works of Khordadbeh, an Arab geographer of the ninth century, 
in his Book of Boads and Provinces. He is thus quoted by Eich- 
thofen in his work on China (p. 575, note) : t 

** What lies on the other side of China is unknown land. But 
hi^h mountains rise up densely across from Kantu. These lie over 
in the land of Sil(i, which is rich in gold. Mussuhnans who visit 
this country often allow themselves, through the advantages 6f the 
same, to be induced to settle here. They export from th«nce gin- 
seng, deerhom, aloes, camphor, nails, saddles, porcelain, satin, 
ziinmit (cinnamon?) and galanga (ginger?).” 

Richthofen rightly argues that Sila is Shinra and Kanl^i k the 
promontory province of Shantung. This Arabic t^rm “Sila” is h 
corruption of Shinra — the predominant state in Conaa at the time 
of Khordadbeh. 

The name of this kingdom was pronounced by t*he Japanese, 
Shinra, and by the Chinese, Sinlo — the latter easily altered in 
Arabic mouths to Sila. 

The European name Corea is derived from the Japanese term 
Korai (Chinese K^oli), the viame of another state in the peninsula, 
rival to ShinrA It was also the official title of the^nation from the 
eleventh to the fourteenth century. The Portuguese, vffio were the 
first navigators of the Yellow Sea, brought the name to Europei 
calling the country Cori£^ whence the^English Corea. 
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• The Fr^D^jh Jesuits at Peking Gallicized this in0 Coree. ^Fol- 
loT^g thp genius of their language, they call it La Core&,«just as 
•they speak of England as L’Angleterre, Germany as L’Allemande, 
and America ad L’Ameiique. Hence has arisen* the curidlis desig- 
nation, used^^enaby English vniters, of this peninsula as ‘Hhe 
* C'Orea.” But what is good French in this case is very bad English, 
and we should no more say ** the Corea ” than “ the Germany,” 
“the England,” or “the America.” English usage forbids the 
employment of the definite article before a proper name, and those 
writers who persist in prefixing the definite article to the proper 
name Corea are either ignorant of the significance of the word, or 
knowingly violate the laws of the English language. The native 
name of the county is Cho-sen (Morning Calm or Fresh Moining), 
which French writerd^, always prodigal in the use of vowels, spell 
Tsio-sen, Teo-cen, or Tchao-sian. The Chinese call it Tung Jffwo 
(Eastern^Kingdom), anoPthe Manchiu^, Sol-ho or Solbo. 

Tfie peninsula, with its outlying islands, is nearly equal in size 
to Minnesc^ta or to Great Britain. Its area is between eighty and 
ninety thousand square miles. Its coast line measures 1,740 miles. 
In general shape and relative position to the Asian Continent it 
resemjfles Florida. It hangs down between the Middle Kingdom 
and the Sunrise Land, separating the sea of Japan and the Yellow 
Sea, between the d4th and 43d parallels of^iorth latitude. In#ts 
general configuration, when looked at from the yestward on a good 
map,* especially the magnificent one made by the Japanese War 
Dep&ti^ent, Cho-sen resembles the outspread wings of a headless 
butterfiy, the lobes of the wings being toward China, and their tops 
toward Japan. • 

Legend, tradition, and geological indications lead us to believe 
Miat anciently ^e Chinese pro/nontory and province of Shantung 
and the Coreiin peninsula were connected, and that dry land once 
covered tlfb space filled by the waters joining the Gulf of Pechili 
and the Yelldw Sea. These waters are so shallow that the eleva- 
tion of their bottoms but a few feet would restore their area to the 
land surface of the globe. On the other side, also, the sea of Japan 
is very shallow, and the straits of Corea, at their greatest depth, 
have but eighty-three feet of water. That por^on of the Chinese 
province of Shing King, or Southern Manchuria, bordering the sea, 
is a great plain,*o^ series of .fiatb elevated but a few feet above tide 
water, which becomes nearly impassable during heavy rains. 

A marked difference is npted between the east and west coasts 
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of the peninsi 2 elfL The former is comparatively destiti],te of harbocs, 
and "^thp. 'shore is high, monotonous, and but slightly undented or 
fringed with islanda It contains but three provinces. On ^the • 
west coast are fiva provinces, and the sea is thicUy strewn with 
islands, harbors and landing places, while na^^able rivers are 
more numerous. The ** Corean Archipelago ” contains an amaz- 
ing number of fertile and inhabi *’ed islands and islets rising out 
of deep water. They are thus described by the naturalist Arthur 
Adams : 

Leaving the huge, cone-like island of Quelpaert in the distance, 
the freshening breeze bears us gallantly toward those unknown 
islands which form the Archipelago of Korea. As you approach 
them you look from the deck of the vessel and you see them dot- 
ting the wide, blue, boundless plain of the sea—^oups and clusters 
of .islands stretching away into the far distance. Far as the eye 
can reach, their dark masses can be faiuLly discerned, and as we 
close, one after another, tlie Ijold outlines of their moimtain 'peaks 
stand out clearly against the cloudless sky. The water from which 
they seem to arise is so deep around them that a ship' can almost 
range up alongside them. The ^ough, gray granite and basaltic 
cliffs, of which they are composed, show them to be only the 
rugged peaks of submerged mountain masses which have been rent, 
in^^some great convulrion of nature, from the peninsula which 
stretches into the sea from the main land. You gaze upward and 
see the weitd, fantastic outline which some of their.^ ton> and 
riven peaks present. In fact, they have assumed such^e6aliar 
forms as to have suggested to navigators characteristic names. 
Here, for example, stands out the fretted, crumbling towers of one 
cafied Windsor Castle, there frovms a noble rock-ruin, the l^pnas- 
tery, and here again, mounting to the i^iJsies, the Abbey Peak. i 

“ Some of the islands of this Archipelago are verj^Jiofty, and one 
was ascertained to boast of a naked granite peak moit. than two 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. Many of the summits are 
crovmed with a dense forest of conifers, dark trees, very similar in 
appearance to Scotch firs.” 

The king of Corea may well be called “Sovereign of Ten 
Thousand Isles.” , 

Almost the onfy striking feature of the inland physical geogra- 
phy of Cho-sen, heretofore generally ki^own, is that ch^n of moun- 
tains which traverses the peninsula from North to South, not in a 
straight line, but in an exceedingly sinuous course, similar to the 
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tac^g of a ship when sailing in the eye of the v^d. As the 
Coreans say,**^t winds out and in ninety-nine times.** * • * 

^ Striking out from Manchuria it trends eastward to the *sea at 
Gape Bruat on ihe ^Ist parallel, thence it strikes southw^t about 
eighty miles te ihe^region west of Broughton’s &iy (the narrowest 
partof Corea), whence it bears westward to the sea at th^ 37th paral- 
lel, orCape Pelissier, where its angle culminates in the lofty mountain 
peaks named by the Eussians Mount Popoff— after the inrentor of 
the high turret ships. From this point it throws off a fringe of 
lesser hills to the southward while the main chain strikes south- 
west, and after forming the boundary between two most southern 
provinces reaches \he^ sea near the Amherst Isles. Nor does its 
course end here, for the uncounted islands of the Archipelago, with 
their fantastic rocl25>ruins and perennial greenery, that suggest de- 
serted castles and abbeys mantled with ivy, are but the wave-worn 
and shattered remnants qf this lordly range. 

This dhief feature in the physical geography of the peninsula de- 
termines largely its configuration, climate, river ^stem and water- 
shed, political divisicms, and natural barriers. Speaking roughly, 
Eastern Corea is a mountainous ridge of which Western Corea is 
but the slope. 

* NoVver of any importance is found inside the peninsula east of 
these mountain^ except the Nak-tong, wl^ch drains the valley 
formed bji the interior and the sea-coast ranges, while on the w^t- 
ward^lope^ten broad streams collect the tzibiite of their melted 
snows to enrich the valleys of five provinces. 

Through seven partdlels of latitude this range fronts the sea of 
Japan with a coast barrier which, except at Yung-hing Bay, is nearly 
destitute of harbors. Its timbered heights present a wall of livlhg 
gjreen td the mariner sailing^from* Vladivostok to Shanghai. 

Grekt differences of climate in the same latitude are observed on 
opposite Bi^es*of this mountain range, which has various local epi- 
thets. From their height and the permanence of their winter 
covering, the word “white” forms an oft-recurring i)art of their 
names. 

The diidsion of the country into eight do, or provinces, which 
are grouped in southern, central, and northern, is based mainly on 
the river basins. The rainfall in nearly every*province finds an 
outlet on its own«ea-border. £>nly the western slopes of the two 
northeastern provinces are exceptions to this rule, since they dis- 
charge part of their waters into streams emptying beyond their 
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boundaries. ,.The Yalu, and the Han — ‘‘the river”— are the qply 
stre^Scwhose sources lie beyond their own provinces.' In rare in- 
stances are the rivers known by the same word along Iheir tAioIq, 
lengthy )Sarious loc^ names being applied by tfa^ people of different 
neighborhoods. On the maps in this work oply: iSie tiame most 
commonly given to each stream near its mouth is printed. 

In respect to the sea basins, three provinces on the west coak 
form one side of the depression called the Yellow Sea Basin, of 
which Northeastern China forms the opposite rim. The three east- 
ern do, or circuits, lining the Sea of Japan, make the concave in the 
sea basin to which Japan offers the corresponding edge. The entire 
northern boundary of the peninsula from se% to gulf, except where 
the colossal peak Paik-tu '{‘White Head’) forms the water-shed, is 
one vast* valley in which lie the basins of theJYAiu and Tumen. 

^ Corea is, in reality, an island, as the following description of 
White Head Mountain, obtained from tho Journal of the Chinese 
Ambassador to Seoul, shoWi^. This mountain has two ^summits, 
one facing north, the other east. On the top is a lake thirty ri 
around. In shape the peak is that of a colossal white vase open to 
the sky, and fluted or scolloped round the edge like the vases of 
Chinese porcelain. Its crater, white on the outside, is red, with 
whitish veins, inside. Snow and ice clothe the sides, sometimes as ' 
late as June. On thq^ side of the north, there issues a runnel, a 
ysSk'd in depth, which f^s in a cascade and forms the source of the 
(Tumen) river. IXire^ or four ri from the summit of the mountain 
the stream divides into two parts ; one is the source of the^Yidu 
River. ^ 

In general, it may be said to dwellers in the temperate zone 
thlit the climate of Corea is excellent, bracing in the north, ^d in 
the south tempered by the ocean breezes of summer. The winters 
in the higher latitudes are not more rigorous than' in the State of 
New York ; while, in the most southern, they are as drlightful as 
those in the Carolinas. In so moimtainous and sea-girt a country 
there are, of course, great climatic varieties even in the same prov- 
inces. 

As compared with European countries of the same latitude! 
Corea is much colder in winter and hotter in summer. In the 
north, the Tumen 'xtiver is usually frozen during five months in the 
year. The Han River at Seoul may be crosseduon ice during two 
or three months. Even in the southern provinces, deep snows 
cover the mountains, though the plains are usually free, rarely 
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holding the snow during"' a whole day. The lowes^^o^t to which 
the mercuiy tell, in the observation of the French miBsiomipes, was 
atihe 35£b parallel of latitude 8^ and at the 37th parallS 15^ (F.). 
The most delightfyl seasons in the year are spripg and autumn.. In 
summer, in addition to the great heat, the rain falls often^ in tor- 
rents that blockade the roads and render travelling and transport 
hexl^to impossible. Toward the end of September occurs the pe- 
riod of tempests and variable winds. 

A glance at the fauna of Corea suggests at once India, Europe, 
Massachusetts, and Florida. In the forests, especially of the two 
northern circuits, tigers of the largest size and fiercest aspect 
abound. When Ifoo^ fails them, they attack human habitations, 
and the annual list of victims is very large. The leopard is com- 
mon. There are *se^eral species of deer, which furnish not only 
hides and venison, but horns which, when ‘‘in velvet,” are highly 
prized as medicine. 1 b the fauna are included bears, wild hogs 
and the^common pigs of stunted br^ed, wild cats, badgers, foxes, 
beavers, otters, several species of martens. The salamander is 
found in the streams, as in western Japan. 

Of domestic beasts, horses fu*e very numerous, being mostly of 
a short, stunted breed. Immense numbers of oxen are found in 
the sduth, furnishing the meat diet craved by the people who eat 
much more of fatty stuff than the Japanese.^ ^ 

Goatsuare rare. Sheep are imported from China only for sacri- 
ficial^purposes. The dog serves for food as well as for companion- 
ship ^and <fefence. Of birds, the pheasant, falcon, eagle, crane, and 
stork, afe common. 

Corea has for centuries successfully carried out the policy of 
isolation. Instead of a peninsula, her rulers have striven to make 
]y^er an ^inaccessible island,^ and 'insulate her from the shock of 
change! She has built not a Great Wall of masonry, but a barrier 
of sea and«Tiver-fiood, of mountain and devastated land, of palisades 
and cordons of armed sentinels. Frost and snow, storm and win- 
ter, she hails as her allies. Not content with the sea-border she 
desolates her shores lest they tempt the mariner to land. Between 
her Chinese neighbor and herself, she has placed a neutral space of 
unplanted, unoccupied land. This st]^ of forests and desolated 
plains, twenty leagues wide, stretches between Corea and Manchu- 
ria. To form dour cities aud many villages were suppressed 
three centunes ago,, and left in ruins. The soil of these solitudes 
is very good, the roads easy, and the hills not high. 
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For centiirids, only the wild beasts, fugitives from justice, afid 
ouUaws^fvom both countriec^ have inhabited this fertiie'but forbid- 
den territbry. Occasionally, borderers would cultivate portioni/ of , 
it, but gather the produce by night or stealthilyoby day, venturing 
on it as« prisoners would step over the “dead linp.”^ *Of lai» years, 
the Chinese Government has respected the neutrality of this bairier 
less and less. One of those recurring historical phenomena ]^ecu- 
liar to Manchuria — the increase and pressure of population — has 
within a generation caused the occupation of large portions of this 
neutral strip. Parts of it have been surveyed and staked out by 
Chinese surveyors, and the Corean Government has been too feeble 
to prevent the occupation. Though no towns or villages are marked 
on the map of this “No-iSaan’s land,” yet already, a considerable 
number of small settlements exist upon it. ' 

As this once neutral territory is being gradually obliterated, so 
the former lines of palisades and stone walls on the northern bor- 
der which, two centuries and more ago, were strong, high, guarded 
and kept in repair, have year by year, during a long era of peace, 
been suffered to fall into decay. They exist nb longer, knd should 
be erased from the maps. 

The pressure of population in Manchuria upon the Corean bor- 
der is a portentous phenomenon. For Manchuria, which for ages 
past has, like a prolific ^hive, swarmed off masses of humanity into 
other lands, seems again preparing to send off a fresh clcmd. Al- 
ready her miKions ][^es3 upon her neighbors for room. ^ i. 

The clock of history seems once more about to strike, periiaps 
to order again another dynasty on the oft-changed throne oi China. 

From mysterious Mongolia, have gone out in the past the vari- 
ous'bordes called Tartars^ or Tatars, Huns, Turks, Kitans, Moi^ols, 
Manchius. Perhaps her loins alsa are Q,lready swelling witU a ne\^ 
progeny. This marvellous region gave forth the mail-children who 
destroyed the Homan Empire ; who extinguished dhrictianity in 
Asia and Africa, and nearly in Europe ; who, after conquering Lidia 
and China threatened Christendom, and holding Russia for two 
centuries, created the largest empire ever known on earth; and 
finally reared “the most improvable race in Asia” that now holds 
the, throne and empire of China. 

ChG-sen since afiting the hermit policy of ancient Egypt and me- 
diaeval China, has preserved two loopholes at Fasan wd Ai-chiu, 
Ihe former on the sea towaz'd Japan, and the ktter in the north- 
west, on the Chinese border. What in time of peace is a needle’s 
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eyi, is in time^of war a flood-gate for enemies. Froqi ih^ west, tlie 
invading %rmi^s of China have again and again marched ^ound 
•over the Gulf of Liao Tung and entered the peninsula to plunder 
and to conquer; while Chinese fleets from Shan-tung have^over and 
over again archld^eir sails in the Yellow Sea to furl then! again 
ip C^ean Bivers. From the east, the Japanese have pushed across 
the sea to invade Corea as enemies, to help as allies against China, 
to levy tribute and go away enriched, or anon to send their grain- 
laden ships to their starving neighbors. 

From a political point of view the geographical position of this 
country *is most ynfortunate. Placed between two rival nations, 
aliens in blood, temper, and policy, Cho-sen has been the rich grist 
between the upper and nether millstones*of China and Japan. Out 
of the north, rising frdm the vast plains at Manchuria, the conquer- 
ing hordes, on their way to the prize lying south of the Great 'Wiall, 
have ovej and over agaii^ descended on Corean soil to make it their 
granaty. From the pre-historic fordjrs of the tribes beyond the 
Sungari, to the last new actors on the scene, the Russians, who 
stand with their feet*on the Tumen, looking over the border on her 
helpless neighbor, Corea has beop threatened or devastated, by her 
eager ^nemies. 

Nevertheless Corea has always remained Corea, a separate 
countiy’^ ; and the people are Coreans, morsi allied to the Japai^so 
than the fchinese, yet in language, politics, and social customs, dif- 
fereivt from either. As Ireland is not England or Scofland, neither 
is CHo-^gn China nor Japan. 

In her boasted history of ‘^four thousand years,” the little 
kingdom has too often been the Ireland of China, so far as mis^ov- 
emnient on the one side, and fretful and spasmodio resistance on 
the ot^er, are considered. « Yet 'ancient Corea has also been an 
Ireland to Ja^n, in the better sense of giving to her the art, let- 
ters, scienfle, and ethics of continental civilization. As of old, went 
forth from Tara’s halls to the British Isles and the continent, the 
bard and the monk to elevate and civilize Europe with the culture 
of Rome and the religion of Christianity, so for centuries there 
crossed the sea from the peninsula a stream of scholars, artists, 
and missionaries who brought to Jap^ the social culture of Cho- 
sen, the literature of China, and the religion of *[ndia. A grateful 
bonze of J<^an*hSs well told tKe story of Corea’s part in the civili- 
zation of his native country in a book entitled ** Precious Jewels 
from a Neighbor Country/ 
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Corea pful^s one of the first conditions of national safeij^in 
having; scientific frontiers/’ or adequate natural «borpidaries of 
river, mountain, and sea. But now what was once barrier isi 
highway; "What was once the safety of isolation, is'now the weak- 
ness o'! the reduse. Steam has made the water a'htirer path than 
land, and Japan, once the pupil and anon the conqueror of the 
little kingdom, has in these last days become the helpful friend of 
Corea’s people, and the opener of the long-sealed peninsula. 

Already the friendly whistle of Japanese steamers is heard in 
the harbors of two ports in which are trading settlements. At 
Fusan and Gensan, the mikado’s subjects hold ^.ommerciai rivaliy 
vnth the Coreans, and through these two loopholes the hermits of 
the peninsula catch glimpses of the outer world that must waken 
thought and create a desire to enter the family of nations. The ill 
fame of the native character for inhospitality and hatred of foreign- 
ers belongs not to the people, nor is tru§y characteristic of them. 
It inheres in the government which curses country and peopl'e, and 
in the ruling classes who, like those in Old Japan, do not wish the 
peasantry to see the inferiority of those who govern them. 

Co]:ea cannot long remain a bermit nation. The near future 
will see her open to the world. Commerce and pure Christianity 
will enter to elevate her people, and the student of science, ethnol- 
ogy, and language wiil find a tempting field on which shall be 
solved many a yet obscure problem. The forbidden land of to-day 
is, in many* striking 'points of comparison, the analog^ae of Old 
Japan. While the last of the hermit nations awaits some gf^lant 
Perry Of the future, we may hope that the same brilliant path o! 
progress on which the Sunrise Kingdom has entered, awaits the 
Land of Morning Calm. ^ i 

We add a postscript. As our manuscript turns to pnnt, wr> 
hear of the treaty successfully negotiated by Commqdore Shufeldt. 
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THE OLB EINaDOM OF CHO-SBN. 

Lise *cdmost every country on earth, whose history is known, 
Corea is inhabited by a race that is not aboriginal. The present 
occupiers of the lai^d drove out or conquered the people whom they 
found upon ii The/ are the descendants of a stock whose ances- 
tral seats were beyond those ever white mountains which buttress 
the nortl^m frontier. ^ ^ 

Nevertheless, for the origins of their national history, we must 
look to one«whom tl^e Coreans of this nineteenth century still call 
the founder of their social order. The scene of his labors is laid 
j^artly within the peninsula, and* chiefly in Manchuria, on the well 
•watered plains of Shing-king, formerly called Liao Tung. 

The third dynasty of the thirty-three or thirty-four lines of 
rulers wh^ have filled the oft-changed throne of China, is knoyn 
in histoiy as the Shang (or Yin). It began no. 1766, and after a 
line df tw6nty-eight sovereigns, ended in Chbw Sin, who died b.c. 
1122. He was an unscrupulous tyrant^ and has been called *‘the 
Nero of China.” 

One of his nobles was Ki Tsze, viscount of Ki (or Latinizjd, 
Eiciift)« He was a profound scholar and author of important por- 
tions oi the cl^^c book, entitled the Shu King. He was a coun- 
sellor of the tyrant king, and being a man of upright character, 
was greatly scandalized at the conduct of his licentious and cruel 
master. * 

The sage remonstrated with his sovereign hoping to turn him 
from his evil ways. In this noble purpose he was assisted by two 
other men of rank named Pi Kan and Wei Tsze. All their efforts 
were of no avail, and finding the reformation of ^e tyrant hopeless, 
Wei Tsze, though a kinsman of the king, voluntarily exiled Mm- 
self from the realm, while Bi Kan, also a relative of Chow Sin, was 
cruelly murdered iff the following manner : 

The king mocking the j/iae counsellor, cried out, '*They say 
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that a sage has seven orifices to his heart ; let us sea , if this is^^he 
case witi^ Pi Kan.*’ This Chinese monarch, himself so- much, like 
Herod in other respects, had a wife who in her character re- 
sembled Herodiasf It was she who expressed* thf^ ^bloody wish to 
see the heart of Pi Kan. By the imperial order *ilie sage was put to 
death and Efis body ripped open. His heart, tom out, was bipught 
before the cmel pair. Ki Tsze, third counsellor, was cast into 
prison. 

Meanwhile the people and nobles of the empire were rising in« 
arms against the tyrant whose misrule had become intolerable. 
They were led on by one Wu Wang, who crossed the Yellow River, 
and met the tyrant on the plains of Muh. lA the great battle that 
ensued, the army of Chow Sin was defeated. Escaping to his pal- 
ace, and ordering it to be set on fire, he perished in the flames. 

" Among the conqueror’s first acts was the erection of a memorial 
mound over the grave of Pi Kan, and an Srder that Ki Ts'=5e should 
be released from prison, and appointed Prime Minister of the 
realm. 

But the sage’s loyalty exceeded his gratitude. In spite of the 
magnanimity of the offer, Ki Tsze' frankly told the conqueror that 
duty to his deposed sovereign forbade him serving one whom he < 
could not but regard as a usurper. He then departed into the 
reijions lying to the Northeast. With him went several, thousand 
Chinese emigrant^ mostly the remnant of the defeated army, now 
exiles, who made hiih their king. It is not probable^that m his 
distant realm ho received investment from or paid tribute to King 
Wu. Such an act would bo a virtual acknowledgment of the 
righteousness of rebellion and revolution. It would prove that the 
sage forgave the usurper. Some Chinese historians stat^ that Ki 
Tsze accepted a title from Wu Wang.^ Others maintain that the 
investiture “ was a euphemism to shield the character of the ances- 
tor of Confucius.” The migration of Ki Tsze and his followers 
took place 1122 b.c. 

lii Tsze began vigorously to reduce the aboriginal people of his 
realm to order. He policed the borders, gave laws to his subjects, 
and gradually introduced the principles and practice of Chinese 
etiquette and polity throughout his domain. Previous to his time 
the people lived in caves and holes in the ground, dressed in leaves, 
and were destitute of manners, morals, agriculture and cooking, 
being ignorant savages. The divine being, DaSi Kun, had partially 
civilized them, but Kshi, who brougl^t 6,000 Chinese colonists with 
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taught^ 4he aborigines letters, reading and wrifing^ medicine, 
ms^y of the ^s, and the political principles of feuded Oluha. The 
* Japanese pronounce the founder's name Kishi, and the Coreans 
Eei-tsa 4 >r E^^s'fjB. • • ’ 

^e name conferred by Eishi, the civilizer, upon his new 'domain 
is tl^t now in use by the modem Coreans — Gho-sen^ or Morning 
Calm. 

This ancient kingdom of Cho-sen, according to the Coreans, 
comprised the modem Chinese province of Shing-king, which is 
now about the size of Ohio, having an area of 43,000 square miles, 
and a population^ of 8,000,000 souls. It is entirely outside and 
west of the limits of modem Corea. 

In addition to ^he space already named, the fluctuating bound* 
aries of this ancient kingdom embraced at later periods much terii- 
tory beyond the liao Biver toward Peking, and inside the line ftow 
marked J>y the Great 'WSU. To the past the modem province of 
Ping-an was included in Cho-sen, the Ta-tong River being its most 
stable boundary. ‘^^Scientific frontiers,” though sought for in those 
ancient times, were rather ideal than hard and fast. With all due 
allowance for elastic boundaries, we may say that ancient Cho-sen 
lay chiefly within the liao Tung peninsula and the Corean province 
of Ping-an, that the Liao and the Ta-tong Rivers enclosed it, and 
that its northern border lay along the 42d }larallel of latitude. 9 
The descendants of Ei Tsze are said to havp ruled the country 
untilT the 'fourth century before the Christfan era. *Tlieir names 
and decila are alike unknown, but it is stated that there were forty- 
one generations, making a blood-line of eleven hundred and thirty- 
one years. The line came to an end in 9 a.i>., though they had Jost 
power long before this time. * 

* By >common consent of^ Chinese and native tradition, Ei Tsze 
is the founder of Corean social order. If this tradition be ti-ue, 
the civilization of the hermit nation nearly equals, in point of time, 
that of China, and is one of the very oldest in the world, being 
contemporaneous with that of Egypt and Chaldea. It is certain 
that the natives pliune themselves upon their antiquity, and that 
the particular vein of Corean arrogance and contempt for western 
civilization is kindred to that of the Hindoos aii^d Chinese. From 
the lofty heigh| of thirty centrizies of tradition, which to them is 
unchallenged his&)ry, they look with pitying contempt upon the 
upstart nations of yesterday, who live beyond the sea under some 
other heaven. When the .^erican Admiral, John Rodgers, in 
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1871, enl^i^d the Han Eiver with his fleet, hoping to x&^e a treaty, 
he was Vamed off with the repeated answer that Corea *was satis-* 
fled with ^her civilization of four thousand years, apd wanted no 
other.” , The perpetual text of all letters from Seoul Jo Pelmg, of 
all proclamations against Christianity, of all death-warrants of con- 
verts, and of the oft-repeated refusals to open trade with for6agn-^ 
ers is the praise of Ki Tsze as the founder of the virtue and order 
of the little kingdom,” and the loyalty of Corea to his doctrines. 

In the letter of the king to the Chinese emperor, dated Novem- 
ber 25, 1801, the language following the opening sentence is as 
given below : 

‘‘His Imperial Majesty knows that since* the time when the 
remnants of the army of the Yin dynasty migrated to the East 
[1122 B.G.], the little kingdom has always been distinguished by 
its exactness in fulflUing all that the rit^ prescribe, justice and 
loyalty, and in general by fidflity to her duties,” etc., etc. ^ 

In a royal proclamation against the Christian religion, dated 
January 25, 1802, occurs the following sentence : « 

“ The kingdom granted to Ki Tsze has enjoyed great peace dur- 
ing fout hundred years [since thd establishment of the ruling dy- 
nasty], in all the extent of its territory of two thousand r6 and 
more,” etc. 

These are but specimens from official documents wlych illus- 
trate their pride in antiquity, and the reverence in which their first 
law giver is held by the Coreans. * ^ 

Nevertheless, though Kishi may possibly be called the founder 
of ancient Chd-sen, and her gi'eatest legislator, yet he can scarcely 
be deemed the ancestor of the people now inhabiting the Corean 
peninsula. For the modem Coreans are descended from r ^ock 
of later origin, and quite different frdm the ancient Cho-eenese.* 
From Ki Tsze, however, sprang a line .of kings, and ft is possible 
that his blood courses in some of the noble families 9! the king- 
dom. 

As the most ancient traditions of Japan and Corea are based 
on Chinese writings, there is no discrepancy in their accounts of 
the beginning of Chd-sen history. 

Ki Tsze and his colonists were simply the first immigrants to 
the country northeast of China, 9f whom hisi;pry speaks. He 
found other people on the soil before him, concerning whose origin 
nothing is known in writing. The land was not "densely populated, 
but of their numbers^ or time of coining of the aborigines, or 
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whether of th^ same race as the tribes in the outlybBig islands of 
JapajL, no meari^ yet in our power can give answer. ^ ' - 

•• Even the story of Ki Tsze, when critically examined, does not 
satisfy th^ rigid^ dcftnands of modem research.* Mayers/ in his 
“Chinese Bearer’s Alanual (p. 369), does not concede the* first 
pq;rt qjf the Chow dynasty (1122 b.c.-255 a.d.) to be fhore than 
semi-historical, and places the beginning of authentic Chinese his- 
tory between 781 and 719 b.c., over four centuries after Ki Tsze’s 
+iime. Ross (p. 11) says that “ the story of Kitsu is not impossible, 
but it is to be received with suspicion.^’ It is not at all improbable 
that the C!ho-sen of Ki Tsze’s founding lay in the Sungari valley, and 
was extended southward at a later period. 

It is not for us t^ dissect too critically the tradition concerning 
the founder of Corea, Aor to locate exactly the scene of his labors. 
Suffice it to say that the general history, prior to the Christian era, 
of the couptry whose stor^ we are to ^ell, divides itself into that 
of the north, or Cho-sen, and that of the south, below the Ta-tong 
River, in whjch region three kingdoms arose and fiourished, with 
varying fortunes, during a millennium. 

We return now to the well-estcblished history of Cho-sen.* The 
preat '^all of China was built by Cheng, the founder of the Tsin 
dynasty (b.c. 255-209), who began the work in 239 A.©. Before 
his time, China had been a feudal conglomerate of petty, warring 
kingdoms. He, by the power of the sword, consolidated them into 
^one homogeneous empire and took the title of 'the “First Univer- 
sal Erfipejor” (Shi Whang Ti). Not content with sweeping away 
feudal institutions, and building the Great Wall, he ordered all the 
literary records and the ancient scriptures of Confucius to be de- 
stroyed Ijjr fire. Yet the empiro, whose perpetuity he thought to 
setaire by building a ramparii against the barbarians without, and 
by destroying the material for rebellious thought within, fell to 
pieces soon* after, at his death, when left to the care of a foolish 
son, and Chine? was plunged into bloody anarchy again. 

One of these petty kingdoms that arose on the ruins of the em- 
pire was that of Yen, which began to encroach upon its eastern 
neighbor Ch5-sen. 

In the later days of the Ki Tsze family, great aparchy prevailed, 
and the last kings of the line were unable to keep their domain in 
order, or guard i& boundaries. * 

Taking advantagex>f its weakness, the king of Yen began boldly 
and openly to seize upon Cho-gen territory, annexing thousands of 
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tgquare mile& to his own domain. By a spasmodic §ffori, tii6r sacs 
068801*8 ,pf Ki Tsze again became ascendant^ reahnezing a^large 
part of the territoiy of Yen, and receiving great numbers of her 
people, who had ded from civil war in China, vdt^in the 4:)orders of 
Cho-sen for safety and peace. 

Thus {lie spoiler was spoiled, but, later on, the kingdomrpf Yen 
vras again set up, and the rivd states fixed their boundaries and 
made peace. The Han dynasty in b.c. 206 claimed the imperial 
power, and sent a summons to the king of Yen to become vassal 
On his refusing, the Chinese emperor despatched an army against 
him, defeated his forces in battle, extinguished his dynasty, and an- 
nexed his kingdom. 

One of the survivors of this revolt, name^ Wei-man, with one 
thousand of his followers, fled to the east. Dressing themselves 
like -wild savages they entered Cho-sen, pretenc^ng, with Gibeoni- 
tish craft, that they had copie from the^ far west, and bpgged to be 
received as subjects. 

Kijun, the king, like another Joshua, believing their profes- 
sions, welcomed them and made their leader a vassal of high rank, 
with the title of ‘ Guardian of the Western Frontier.* He also set 
apart a large tract of land for his salary and support. , , 

In his post at the west, Wei-man played the traitor, and coUect- 
irig a number of hfe former countrymen from the Y^n province, 
suddenly sent tq Kijun a messenger, informing him that a large 
Chinese army of th^ conquering Han was about to invade Cho-sen., 
At the same time, he suggested that he should be cajled to the 
royal side and be made Protector of the Capital. His desire being 
granted, he hastened with his forces and suddenly appearing before 
the royal castle, attacked it. Kijun was beaten, and fipd^by sea, 
escaping in a boat to the southern exd of the penmsula. < ^ 

Wei-man then proclaimed himself King of Cho-^en, 194 b.c. He 
set out on a career of conquest and seized several of the neighbor- 
ing provinces, and Cho-sen again expanded her boundaries to cover 
an immense area. Wei-man built a city somewhere east of the Ta- 
tong Eiver. It was named Wang-hien. 

Two provinces of modem Corea were thus included within Cho- 
sen at this datf . The new kingdom grew in wealth, power, and 
intelligence. Many thousands of the Chinese gentry, fleeing before 
the conquering arms of the Han usurpers,” i&ttled evithin the lim- 
its of Ch5-sen, adding greatly to its prosperity. 

During the reign of Ytikio (Chi|jiese, Yow Jin), the grandson of 
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Wel-man, he^idceived a summons to become vassal {o the Chinese 
efnporor, i;^ho sublimely declared that henceforward the (Astern 
"frontier of China should be the Ta-tong Biver — thus virtually wip- 
ing out Cho-sen^with a proclamation. In b.o. 1\)9, a Cliihesjs am- 
bassador sailed over from China, entered the Ta-tong River, and 
vkitec*. Yukio in his castle. He plead in vain with Yukio to render 
homage to his master. 

Nevertheless, to show his respect for the emperor and his envoy, 
Yukio sent an escort to accompany the latter on his way. The 
sullen Chinaman, angry at his defeat, accepted the safe conduct 
of the Ch5-sen troops until beyond the Ta-tong River, and then 
treacherously put their chief to death. Hurrying back to his mas- 
ter, he glossed over his defeat, and boasted of his perfidious murder. 
He was rewarded with the appointment of the governorship of Liao 
Tung. 

Smjart'ng at the insult and menace of this act, Yukio, raising an 
army, marched to the west and slew the traitor. Having thus un- 
furled the standard of defiance against the mighty Han dynasty, he 
returned to his castle, and awaited with anxious preparation the 
coming of the invading hosts which he knew would be hurled upon 
him frcm China. 

The avenging expedition, that was to carry the banners of China 
farther toward the sunrise than ever before, was despatched both 
by land and sea, b.g. 108. The horse and foot^ soldiers took the 
land route around the head of Liao Tung Gulf, crossed on the ice 
of the Yclu River, and marched south to the Ta-tong, where the 
Chu-sen men attacked their van and scattered it. 

The fleet sailed over from Shantung, and landed a force of 
severs! thousand men on the Corean shore,*^ in February or March, 
B.O. 107>- Without waiting lor the entire army to penetrate the 
cpuntry, Yukio attacked the swivance guards and drove them to 
the mountains in disorder. 

Diplomacy was now tried, and a representative of the emperor 
was sent to treat with Yukio. The latter agreed to yield and be- 
come vassal, but had no confidence in the general whom he had 
just defeated. His memory of Chinese perfidy was still so fresh, 
that he felt unable to trust himself to his recently humbled ene- 
mies, and the negotiations ended in failure. As usual, with the 
unsuccessfulrthe Chinaman lost his head. 

Recourse was ag^ had to the sword. The Chinese crossed 
the Ta-tong River on the north, and defeating the Cho-sen army, 
2 
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marched 4o Vhe king’s capital, and laid siege to it Jin conjuno^or 
with the, naval forces. In spite of their superior numbers, the in- 
vaders were many months vainly beleaguering the fortress. Vetj 
though *the garrfeon wasted daily, the king Vj[puld lyot yield. 
Enowmg that defeat, with perhaps a cruel massacre, awaited them^ 
four Gho-s6n men, awaiting their opportunity, during the figjiting, 
discharged their weapons at Yukio, and leaving him dead, opened 
the gates of the citadel, and the Chinese entered. 

With the planting of the Han banners on the city walls, b.c. 
107, the existence of the kingdom of Cho-sen came to an end. 
Henceforth, for several centuries, liao Tung and the land how com- 
prised within the two no^westem provinces of Corea, were parts 
of China. ^ 

The conquered territory was at once divided into four province^ 
Mo of which comprised that part of Corea north of the Ta-tong 
Biver. The other two wer^ in Idao Tiihg, occupying i^^s eastern 
and its western half. Withm the latter was the district of Ebkorai, 
or Eaokuli, at whose history we shall now glpce. ^ 
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THB FUTU BACE AND THEIR MIGBATIONa 

• 

Somewhere noiih of that vast region watered by the Sungari 
Kiver, itself only a tributary to the Amur, there existed, according 
to Chinese traditioai, in very ancient times, a petty kingdom called 
Korai, or To-li. Out of this kingdom sprang the founder of the 
Corean race. Slightly altering names, we may say in the phrase of 
Geneses : • “ Out of Korm went fort’i Ko and builded Corea,” 
though what may be sober fact is wi-apped up in the following 
fantastic legend. 

Long, long ago, in the kingdom called To-li, or Korai (so pro- 
nounced, though the characters aSbe not those for the Korai of later 
••days), there lived a king, in whose harem was a waiting-maid. One 
day, while her master was absent on a hunt, she saw, floating in the 
atmosphe:je, a glistening vapor which entered her bosom. This 
ray or tiny cloud seemed to be about as big as egg« Under its 
I influence, she conceived. 

The king, on his return, discovered her condition, find made 
up his mind to put her to death. Upon her explanation, how- 
ever, he agreed to spare her life, but at once lodged her in prison. 

Tie # child that was bom proved to bo a boy, which the king 
^’omptly cast emong the p^. But the swine breathed into his 
nostrils an^ thb baby lived. He was next put among the horses, 
but they alsp nourished him with their breath, and he lived. 
Struck by this evident will of Heaven, that the child should live, 
the king listened to its mother’s prayers, and permitted her to 
nourish and train him in the palace. He grew up to be a fair 
youth, full of energy, and skilful in archery. He was named 
Light of the East,” and the king appointed Lim Master of Jiis 
stables. , ^ , 

One day^ while out hunting, the king permitted him to give an 
exhibition of his skill. This he did, drawing bow with such un- 
erring aim that the royal jealousy was kindled, and he thought of 
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notliing but hW to compass the destruction of the jputh. Enqj^- 
ing that*];Le would be killed if he remained in th^^yal service;,, 
the young archer fled the kingdom. He directed his course to 
the southeast, and*came to the borders of a vdst |hd impassable 
river, most probably the Sungari. Knowing his pursuers were 
not far behflid him he cried out, in a great strait, ^ , 



The Foender of Fuyu Crossing the Sungeri River. (Drawn by G. Hashimoto, Yedo, 1853.) 


** Alas 1 shall I, who am the child of the Sun, and the grandson 
of the Yellow Ei^r, be stopped here powerless by this stream.” 

So saying he shot his arrows at the water. 

Immediately all the fishes of Ihe river assdmble^ together in 
a thick shoal, making so dense a mass that their bodies became a 
floating bridge. On this, the young; prince (and acccniing to the 
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Jap^ese version of the legend^ three others with ham)^ crossed 
the stream lufdUafely reached the further side. No soonei^ ^d he 
Aet foot on land than his pursuers appeared on the opposite shore, 
when the^bridge of tfishes at once dissolved. Qis three compan- 
ions stoo^ resAly act as his guides. One of the three was 
dressed in a costume made of sea-weed^ a second in hempen gar- 
ments, and a third in embroidered robes. Arriving at their 
city, he became the king of the tribe and kingdom of Fuyu, 
jvhich lay in the fertile and well-watered region between the Sun- 
gari River and the Shan Alyn, or Ever-White Mountains. It ex- 
tended s^eral hundred miles east and west of a line drawn south- 
ward through Kirin, the larger half lying on the west. 

Fuyu, as described by a Chinese writer of the Eastern Han 
dynasty (25 B.C.-IOO •a.d.), was a land of fertile soil, in which 
“ the five cereals ” (wheat, rice, millet, beans, and sorghum) could 
be raised.^ The men we«# tall, muscular, and brave, and withal 
genercfiis and courteous to each other, f Their arms were bows and 
arrows, swords, and lances. They were skilful horsemen. Their 
ornaments were larg^ pearls, and cut jewels of red jade. They 
made spirits from grain, and weje fond of drinking bouts, feas^ 
^ing, dicing, and siuging. With many drinkers there were few 
cups. The latter were rinsed in a bowl of water, and with great 
ceremony passed from one to another. They ate with chopsticks, 
out of bowls, helping themselves out of large dishes. 

It cs a striking fact that the Fuyu people,* th&ugh living so far 
from^h^a, were dwellers in cities which they surrounded with 
palisades or walls of stakes. They lived in wooden houses, and 
stored their crops in granaries. 

Iz) 0 the administration of justice/ they w^re severe and prompt, 
^ey ho,^ regular prisons, apd fihes were part of their legal sys- 
tem. Tlie thi^ must repay twelve-fold. Adultery was punished 
by the death of both parties. Further revenge might be taken 
upon the woihan by exposing her dead body on a moimd. Cer- 
t^ relatives of a criminal were denied burial in a cofSn. The 
other members of the family of a criminal suffering capital pun- 
ishment were sold as daves. Murderers were buried alive with 
their victima • 

The Fuyu religion was a worship of Heaven, their greatest 
festival beii^g iif the eleventh ihonth, when they met joyfully to- 
gether, laying aside* all grudges and quarrels, and freeing their 
prisoners. Before setting out on a military expedition they wor- 
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shipped Heaf^n, and sacrificed an ox, examining the lioof, to obtain 
an omefi. If the cloven part remained separated, the portent^was 
evil, if the hoof closed together, the omen was auspicious. 

The Fuyu chief men or rulers were name(^af||9r the domestic 
beasts* beginning with their noblest animal, the*horse, then the ox, 
the dog, etb. Eulers of cities were of this order. Their kin^ was 
buried at his death in a coffin made o^ jade. 

Evidently the Fuyu people were a vigorous northern race, 
well clothed and fed, rich in grain, horses and cattle, possessing, 
the arts of life, with considerable literary culture, and well ad- 
vanced in social order and political knowledge.. Though* the Chi- 
nese writers classed them among barbarians, they were, in con- 
trast with their immediate neighbors, a civilized nation. Indeed, 
to account for such a high stage of civilization thus early and so 
far fom China, Mr. Boss suggests that the scene of the Ki Tsze’s 
labors was in Fuyu, rathei^ than in Chosen. Certain it is that 
the Fuyu people were the first nation of Manchuria to Snerge 
from barbarism, and become politically weU organized. Jt is signifi- 
cant, as serving to support the conjecture that Ki Tsze founded 
Fuyu, .that we discern, even in^the early histoiy of this vigor- 
ous nation, the institution of feudalism. We find a king ^d no-< 
bles, with fortified cities, and wealthy men, with farms, herds of 
hqfses, cattle, and grtftiaries. We find also a class of serfs, created 
by the degradation of criminals or their relatives. The other 
Manchurian people, Or barbarians, surrounding China, wei^ still 
in the nomadic or patriarchal state. Why so early beyoiid China 
do we find a well-developed feudal system and high political or- 
gsyiization ? 

It was from feudal China, the China of the Yin dynasJy,»from 
which Ki Tsze emigrated to tKe northeast. Knowing no other 
form of government, he, if their founder, doubtlgss introduced 
feudal forms of government. * 

Wliatever may be thought of the theory there suggested, it is 
certainly surprising to find a distinctly marked feudal system, 
already past the rudimentary stage, in the wilderness of Man- 
churia, a thousand miles away from the seats of Chinese culture, 
as early as the Clpdstian era. 

*As nearly the whole of Europe was at some time feudalized, so 
China, Corea, and Japan have each passed through this stage of 
X^olitical life. 

The feudal system in China was .abolished by Shi Whang Ti 
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first uniMorsal Emperor, B.a 221, but that of Japfin only after an 
• interval of 2*000 years, surviving until 1871. It lingpm still in 
Corea, whose history it has greatly influenced, as our subsequent 
narratii^e will'^rdVe. In addition to the usua? features of feudal- 
ism^ the exislenc^ of serfdom, in fact as well as in form, is* proved 
by^e testimony of Dutch and French observers, and of the lan- 
guage itself. The richness of Corean speech, in regard to every 
phase and degree of servitude, would suffice for a Norman land- 
holder in mediaeval England, or for a Carolina cotton-planter be- 
fore the American civil war. 

Out of this kingdom of Fuyu came the people who are the 
ancestors of the modem Coreans. In the same Chinese history 
which describes il^^yu, we have a picture of the kingdom of Koko- 
rai (or Kao-ku-li), which had Fuyu for its northern and Cho-sen 
for its southern neighbor. “The land was two thousand Zisqiiare, 
and coRtained many giiat mountaiys, and deep valleys.” There 
was a tradition among the Eastern barbarians that they were an 
offshoot f|:om Fuyu. Hence their language and laws were very 
much alike. The nation was divided into five families, named 
after the four points of the compass, with a yellow or central 
tribe* 

Evidently this means that a few families, perhaps five in num- 
ber, Jieavjng Fuyu, set out toward the so’&th, and in the va^eys 
west of the Yalu River and along the 42d parallel, founded a 
new'nation. Their first king was Ko, wh6, perhaps, to gain the 
prestige of ancient descent, joined his name to that of Korai 
(written however with the characters which make the sound of 
modem Korai) and thus the realm of Kokorai received its narpie. 

A Japanese writer derives the term 'Kokorai from words se- 
dected.out of a passage iii the Chinese classics referring to the 
high mountains. The first character Ko, in Kokorai, means high, 
and it was under the shadows of the lofty Ever Wliite Mountains 
that this vigorous nation had its cradle and its home in youth. 
Here, too, its warriors nourished their strength until their clouds 
of horsemen burst upon the frontiers of the Chinese empire, and 
into the old kingdom of Cho-sen. The people of this young state 
were rich in horses and cattle, but * less given to agriculture. 
They lived much in the open air, and were fierce, impetuous, 
strong, and har3^y. They were fond of music and pleasure at 
night. Especially characteristic was their love of decoration and 
display. At their public gatherings they decked themselves in 
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dresses embroi^red with gold and sUver. Their hotuie^ were alfo 
adorned* iii^ various ways. Their chief display wa^ at ^nnerc^ 
when a prodigal outlay of precious metals, jewels, and embroi- 
deries was* exhibited. 

In their religion they sacrificed to Heaven, to^e spirits of^the 
land, and of the harvests, to the morning star, and to the celeiiLial 
and invisible powers. There were no prisons, but when crimes 
were committed the chiefs, after deliberation, put the criminal to 
death and reduced the wives and children to slavery. In this way 
serfs were provided for labor. In their burial customs, they 
made a cairn, and planted fir-trees around it, asi many Japanese 
tombs are made. . • 

In the general forms of their social, religious„and political life, 
the people of Fuyu and Kokorai were identical, or nearly so; 
while both closely resemble the ancient Japanese of Yamato. 

The Chinese authors also ^tate that thf^e people were«ah*eady 
in possession of the Confucian classics, and had attained to an un- 
usual degree of literary culture. Their official^ were diyided into 
twelve ranks, which was also the ancient Japanese number. In 
the method of divination, in the wearing of fiowery costumes, and 
in certain forms of etiquette, they and the Japanese were %Uke. 
As is now well known, the ancient form of government of the 
Yamato Japanese (that^s, of the conquering race from Corea^ and 
the north) w^s a riyle feudalism and not a monarchy. Further, 
the central part of Japan, first held by the ancestors of the*mi- 
•kado, consists of five provinces, like the Kokorai division, iiitolive 
clans or tribes. 

At the opening of the Christian era we find the people of Ko- 
korai already strong and ’restless enough to excite attentioi;^ from 
the Chinese court. In 9 a.d. they wefre recognize^ as a xiationi 
with their own “kings,” and classified with Huentu, one of the 
districts of old Cho-sen. One of these kings, in the year 30, sent 
tribute to the Chinese emperor. In 50 a. d. Kokorai, by invitation, 
sent their warriors to assist the Chinese army against a rebel horde 
in the northwest In a.d. 70 the men of Kokorai descended upon 
Liao Tung, and having now a taste for border war and conquest, 
they^marched into 4he petty* kuagdom of Wei, which lay in what is 
now the extreme northeast of Core^ Absorbing^ t]jds little coun- 
try, they kept up constant warfare against the Cninesei Though 
their old kinsmen, the Fuyu men, were at times allies of the Han, 
yet they gradually spread themselves eastward and southward, so 
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that by 169 the Kokorai kingdom embraced theKyhole of ^he 
territory 9 f old Cho-sen, or of Liao Tung, with aSd the Conran 
peninsula north of the Ta-tong, and even to the Tumen Kiver. 

This career of ‘conquest sufiered a check fpr l.^timeji when a 
Chinese expedition, sailing up the Yalu Eiver, ihvested the capital 
city of the ^king and defeated his army. The king fled bejfbnd 
the Tumen River. Eight thousand people are said to have been 
made prisoners or slaughtered* by the Chinese. For a time it 
seemed as though Kokorai were too badly crippled to move again. 

Anarchy broke out in China, on the fall of the house of Han, 
A.D. 220, and lasted for half a century. That period of Chinese his- 
tory, from 221 to 277, is called the ‘‘Epoch *of the Three King- 
doms.” During this period, and until well int(\ the fifth century, 
while China was rent into “Northern ” and ^ Southern ” divisions, 
the'military activities of Kokorai were employed with varying re- 
sults against the petty kingdoms that rdSe and fell, one <^ter the 
other, on the soil between the Great Wall and the Yalu River. 
During this time the nation, free from the powder and oppression of 
China, held her own and compacted her power. In the fifth cen- 
tury her warriors had penetrated \iearly as far west as the modem 
Peking in their cavahy raids. Wily in diplomacy, as brawe in 
war, they sent tribute to both of the rival claimants for the throne 
of £Jluna which were likely to give them trouble in tl]^ fujture. 
Droppiug the family name of their first king, they retained that 
of their ancestral home-Lxnd, and called their nation Korai. 

Meanwhile, as they multiplied in numbers, the migration of ko- 
korai people, henceforth known as Korai men, set steadily south- 
ward. Weakness in China meant strength in Korai. The Chinese 
had bought peace with Iheir Eastern neighbors by titles and |;if ts, 
wliich left the Koraians free to act ag^nst their SQuthem«neigh-> 
hors. In steadily displacing these, they came into •collision with 
the little kingdom of Hiaksai, whose history will be narrated 
farther on. It will be seen that the Korai men, people of the 
Fuyu race, finally occupied the territory of Hiaksai. Already the 
Koraians, sure of further conquest southward, fixed their capital at 
Ping-an. 

In 689 A.n. thi house (tf Sui was established on the dragon 
throne, and a portentous message -yas sent to tl^e ^ing of Korai, 
which caused the latter to make vigorous war preparaitions. Evi- 
dently the Chinese emperor meant to throttle 'the young giant of 
the north, while the young giant was# equally determined to liva 
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Thf moyemei^of a marauding force of Koraians, evefF to ilie inside 
of ijie Great'WaU, gave the bearded dragon not only the* pretext 
••of war but of annexation. 

For tjus puj*po^ an army of three hundred thousand \nen and 
a fleet of several hundred war-junks were prepared. The* latter 
wer%to sail over from Shantung, and enter the Ta-ton^ Eiver, the 
goal of the expedition being Ping-an city, the Koraian capital. 

The horde started without provisions, and arrived in mid-sum- 
*mer at the Liao River in want of food. While waiting, during the 
hot weather, in this malarious and muddy region, the soldiers died 
by tens *of thousands of fever and plague. The incessant rains 
soon rendered the roads impassable and transport of provisions 
an impossibility. ^ Disease melted the mighty host away, and the 
army, reduced to one-'flfth its numbers, was forced to retreat. The 
war-junks fared no better, for storms in the Yellow Sea drove them 
back or foundered them^^^y the score. . 

Such a frightful loss of life and material did not deter the 
next emperor, the i^amous Yang (who began tlie Grand Canal), 
from following out the scheme of his father, whom lie conveni- 
ently poisoned while already dying. In spite of the raging fam- 
» ines end losses by flood, the emperor ordered magazines for the 
armies of invasion to be established near the coast, and contin- 
gents^ of ^troops for the twenty-four corps iio be raised in ev^ry 
province. AH these preparations caused local famines and drove 
manV of the people into rebellion. * 

This,.army, one of the greatest ever assembled in China, num- 
bered over one million men. Its equipment consisted largely of 
banners, gongs, and trumpets. The undisciplined horde began 
their‘ march, aiming to reach the Liao River before the hot season 
net in. t They found the KcA'aian army ready to dispute their pas- 
sage. Three bridges, hastily constructed, were thrown across the 
stream, on which horse and foot pressed eagerly toward tlie 
enemy. The width of the river had, however, been miscalcula- 
ted and the bridges were too short, so that many thousands of the 
Chinese were drowned or killed by the Koraians, at unequal odds, 
while fighting on the shore. In two days, however, the bridges 
were lengthened and the whole force crossed o^er. The Chinese 
van pursued tlmir enemy, slaughtering ten thousand before they 
could gain c the fortified city of Liao Tung. Once inside their 
walls, however, theKorai soldiers were true to their reputation of 
being splendid garrison fighters. Instead of easy victory the 
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Chinese army lay around the city unable, event jifter sewaJ 
montha’'^l?esieging, to breach the walls or weaken the spirit otth© 
defenders. 

Meanwhile thb other division had marched ( northward and 
eastw^d, according to the plan of the campaign. Eight of jQiese 
army corps, numbering 300,000 men, arrived and went into ^amp 
on the west bank of the Yalu River. In spite of express orders to 
the contrary, the soldiers had thrown away most of, the hundred 
days’ rations of grain with which they started, and the commissa^ 
riat was very low. The Koraian commander, carrying out the 
Fabian policy, tempted them away from their camp, and led them 
by skirmishing parties to within a hundred miles of Ping-an. 
The Chinese fleet lay within a few leagues of the invading army, 
but land and sea forces were mutually ignofant of each other’s vi- 
cinity. Daring not to risk the siege of a city so well fortified by 
nature and art as Ping-an, i 5 i his presen^^lack of suppliesj the Chi- 
nese general reluctantly ordered a retreat, which began m late 
summer, the nearest base of supplies being !{iiao Tung, four hun- 
dred miles away and through an enemy’s country. 

This was the signal for the Koraians to assume the offensive, 
and like the Cossacks, upon the army of Napoleon, in Russia, they % 
hung upon the flanks of the hungry fugitives, slaughtering thou- 
sands upon thousand&A' o 

When the Chipese host were crossing the Chin-chion River, 
the Koraian army fell in full force upon them, and the fall 6f the 
commander of their rear-guard turned defeat into a ro^it. The 
disorderly band of fugitives rested not till well over and beyond 
th^, Yalu River. Of that splendid army of 300,000 men only a 
few thousand reached Liao Tung city. The weapons, sp 5 >il, and 
prisoners taken by the Koraians were “myriads^.of myriads of 
myriads.” The naval forces in the river, on heariag the amazing 
news of their comrades’ defeat, left Corea and crept bac£ to China. 
The Chinese emperor was so enraged at the utter failure of his 
prodigious enterprise, that he had the fugitive officers publicly 
put to death as an example. 

In spite of the disasters of the previous year, the emperor 
Yang, in 613, again sent an army to besiege Liao Tung city. On 
this occasion scaling ladders, 150 feet long, and tj)wer 3 , mounted 
on wheels, were used with great effect. Just on the eve of the 
completion of their greatest work and tower the Chinese camp 
was suddenly abandoned, the emperor being called home to put 
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di^wn a fomydable rebellion. So cautious were tlj^ besieged and 
.80 sudden '^ras the flight of the besiegers, that it was noon before 
a feoraian ventured into camp, and two days elapsed before they 
discovered tlfl\t ihe retreat was not feigned. Then thh Koraian 
garrison attacked 'the Chinese rear-guard with severe loss.* 

^tbe rebellion at home having been put down the emperor 
again cherished the plan of crushing Korai, but other and greater 
insurrections broke out that required his attention ; for the three 
expeditions against Corea had wasted the empire even as they had 
se^ed the doom of the Sui dynasty. Though no land forces could 
be sporbd, a new Jleet was sent to Corea to lay siege to Ping-an city. 
Even with large portions of his dominions in the hands of rebels, 
Yang never gave up his plan of humbling Eorai. This project 
was the cause of ^e^ost frightful distress in China, and seeing 
no hope of saving the country except by the murder of the fnfa- 
mous e^iperor, coward,** ^runkard, tyrant, and voluptuary, a band 
of conspirators, headed by Yii Min, put him* to death and Korai 
had rest. 

To summarize tKis chapter. It is possible that Ki Tsze was 
the founder of Fuyu. The Ko!iorai tribes were people who had 
migrated from Fuyu, and settled north and west of the upper 
waters of the Yalu Kiver. They entered into relations with the 
Chinese as early as 9 a.d., and coming into ‘collision with them by 
the year 70, they kept up a fltful warfare with them, sustaining 
mighty invasions, until the seventh century, while m the mean- 
tim(i Kqrai, instead of being crushed by China, grew in area and 
numbers until the nation had spread into the peninsula, and over- 
run it as for as the Han Kiver. , 

I Th^s far the history of Corea has been that of the northern 
and western part of the peninsula, and has been derived chiefly 
from Chifiese sources. We turn now to the southern and eastern 
portions, anci in narrating their history we shall point out their 
relations with Japan as well as with China, relying largely for our 
information upon the Japanese annals. 



CIIAPTEE IV. 

SAM-HAN, OR SOUTH^'SRN COREA. 


At the time of the suppression of Cho-sen and the incorpora- 
tion of its territory with the Chinese Empire, b.c. 107, all Corea 



south of the Ta-tong River was' divided into* three, ^an, or geo- 
graphical divisions. Their exact boundaries are uncertain, but 
their general topography may be leaimed from the map. 
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MA-HAN AND BEN-HAN. 

This little fiptmlary included fifty-four tribesior clan^*each one 
independent of thi other, and living under a sort of patilarchni 
gov^tement. The larger tribes are said to have beer# composed 
of ten thousand, and the smaller of a thousand, families each. 
Bound numbers, however, in ancient records are worth little for 
critical purposes. 

* South of the Ma-han was the Ben-han, in which were twelve 
tribes, having the same manners and customs as the Ma-han, and 
speaking a different, yet kindred dialect. One of these clans 
formed the little kingdom of Amana, from which came the first 
visit of Coreans recorded in the Japanese annals. 

After the overthrow of his family and kingdom by the traitor 
Wei-man, Kijun, the kiaff of old ChO-sen escaped to the sea and 
fled sautfi toward the ar^pelago. tie had with him a number 
of his faithful adherents, their wives and children. He Linded 
among one of the clsftis of Ma-han, composed of Chinese refugees, 
who, not wishing to live under tljje Han emperors, had cros^d the 
Yellow Sea. On account of their numbering, originally, one hun- 
*dred families, they called themselves Hiaksai. Either by conquest 
or invitation Kijun soon became their kigg. Glimpses of the 
maniff!!' (jf life of these early people are given by a Chinese writer. 

The Ma-han people were agricultural, dwellihg in Villages, but 
neithsr driving nor riding oxen or horses, most probably because 
they di(f not possess them. Their huts were made of earth 
banked upon tunber, with the door in the roof. They went bare- 
head^, and coiled or tied their hair in a l^not. They set no vafue 
on gol<?, jewels, or embroi<^ry, but wore pearls sewed on their 
clothes and huilg on their necks and ears. Perhaps the word here 
translated* “pearl” may be also applied to drilled stones of a 
cylindrical or* curved shape, like the inagatama, or “bent jewels,” 
of the ancient Japanese. They shod their feet with sandals, and 
wore garments of woven stuff In etiquette they were but slightly 
advanced, paying little honor to women or to the aged. Like our 
Indian bucks, the young men tested their endurance by torture. 
Slitting the skin of the back, they ran a cord ttrough the flesh, 
upon which waS^huig a piece ofrwood. This was kept suspended 
till the man, unable longer to endure it, cried out to have it taken 
off 
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After the ' field work was oyer, in early summer, they held 
drinking bouts, in honor of the spirits, with songs and dances. 
Scores of men, quickly following each other, stamped on the. 
ground to beat time as they danced. In the , latf * autumn, after 
harvests, they repeated these ceremonies. Li e'lcH jlan tnere was 
a man, chcaen as ruler, to sacrifice to the spirits of heaven. ; On 
a great pole they hung drums and bells for the service of the 
heavenly spirits. Perhaps these are the originals of the tall and 
slender pagodas with their pendant wind-bells at the many eaves 
and comers. 

Among the edible products of Ma-hanwere fowls with tails five 
feet in length. These “hens with tails a yar^ long” were evi- 
dently pheasants — still a delicacy on Corean tables. The large 
a]pple-shaped pears, which have a wooden taste, half way between 
a pear and an apple, were then, as now, produced in great num- 
bers. The fiavor improves by cooking. . 

As Kijun’s government v.as one of vigor, his subjects adv anced 
in civilization, the Hiaksai people gradually extended their au- 
thority and influence. The clan names in time faded away or be - 
came symbols of family bonds instead of governmental authority, 
so that by the fourth century Hiaksai had become paramount 
over all the fifty-four tribes of Ma-han, as well as over some of 
thpse of the other twQ hxm. 

Thus arose the kingdom of Hiaksai (called also Kudaia^by the 
Japanese, Pietsi by the Chinese, and Baiji by the modem Coreans), 
which has a history extending to the tenth century, when if was 
extinguished in name and fact in united Corea. 

Its relations vdth Japan were, in the main, friendly, the island- 
ers of the Simrise Kingdom being comrades in arms with them 
against their invaders, the Chinese, ^nd their hostile neighbors, 
the men of Shinra — ^whose origin we shall now proceed to detail* 


SHm-HAN. 

After the fall of the Tsin dynasty in China, a small body of 
refugees, leaving their native seats, fled across the Yellow Sea 
toward the Sea of Japan, resting only when over the great moun- 
tain chain. They made settlements in the valleys and along the 
sea-coast. At first they preserved their blood imu language pure, 
forming one of the twelve clans or tribes into which the han or 
country was divided. 
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eThis namciShin (China or Chinese), which pointe to'tlje origin 
of the chfti, ^^elonged to but one of the twelve tribes in hastem 
* Corea. As in i^e case of Hiaksai, the Shin tribe, being possessed 
of superk)r pOTerind intelligence, extended tlieir authority and 
boui\jdaries, ^adflally becoming very powerful. Under their 
tweftty-second hereditary chief, or “ king,” considering themselves 
paramount over all the clans, they changed the name of their 
country to Shinra, which is pronounced in Chinese Sinlo. 

• BeWeen the years 29 and 70 a.d., according to the Japanese 
histories^ an envoy from Shinra arrived in Japan, and after an 
audience had of the mikado, presented him with mirrors, swords, 
jade, and other work& of skill and art. ^In this we have a hint as 
to the origin of Japanese decorative art. It is evident from these 
gifts, as well as from* the reports of Chinese historians concern* 
ing the refined manners, the hereditary aristocracy, and the for* 
tified strengholds of the (Miinra peopje, that their grade of civili* 
zation was much higher than that of their northern neighbors* 
It was certainly superior to that of the Japanese, who, as we 
shall see, were soon tempted to make descents upon the fertile 
lands, rich cities, and defencele^ coasts of their visitors frbm the 
•west. « 

How long the Chinese colonists who settled in Sliin-han pre- 
8erved,^!l^ir language and customs is not Mfiown. Though thfcse 
were lost after a few generations, yet it is evident thai^ their influ- 
ence 6n the aborigines of the country was veiy great. From first 
to last Shinra excelled in civilization all the petty states in the 
peninsula, of which at first there were seventy-eight. Unlike the 
Ma-han, the Shin-han people lived in palisaded cities, and <in 
houseft jt-he doors of which were on the ^ound and not on the 
i»of. They cultivated mulbijrry-trces, reared the silk-worm, and 
wove silk into fine fabrics. They used wagons with yoked oxen, 
and horses for draught, and practised “the law of the road.” 
Marriage was conducted with appropriate ceremony. Dancing, 
drinking, and singing were favorite amusements, and the lute was 
played in addition to drums.. They understood the art of smelt- 
ing and working iron, and used this metal as money. They car- 
ried on trade with the other han, and with Japan» How far th^se 
arts owed their gneouragement pr origin to traders, or travelling 
merchants fvom C&ina, is not known. Evidently Shinra enjoyed 
leadership in the peninsula, largely from her culture, wealth, and 
knowledge of iron. The curious custom, so well known among 
• • 3 
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Americt^n'^savages, of flattening the heads of newly ]f)om infants, is 
noted femong the Shin-han people. ^ ^ * 

Neit^jer Chinese history nor Japanese traditir^n, though they 
give 113 some account of a few hundred families off emigrants from 
China who settled in the already inhabited CoreaTa peninsula, t^ows 
any light on the aborigines as to whence or when they came. /The 
curtain is lifted only to show us that a few people are already 
there, with language and customs different from those of China. 
The descendants of the comparatively few Chinese settlers wer^ 
no doubt soon lost, with their language and ancestral customs, 
among the mass of natives. These aboriginal tribes were destined 
to give way to a new people from the far north, as we shall learn 
in our further narrative. The Japanese historians seem to distin- 
gi^sh between the San Han, the three countries or confederacies 
of loosely organized tribes, and the San Goku, or Three Kingdoms. 
The Coreans, however, s^eak only Of the Sam-han,. meaning 
thereby the three political divisions of the peninsula, ancf using 
the word as referring rather to the epoch. The common “ cash,” 
or fractional coin current in the country, bears the characters 
meaning “circulating medium of the Three Kingdoms,” or Sam- 
han. These were Korai in the north, Shinra in the southeast, and 
Hiaksai in the southwest. Other Japanese names for these were 
respectively Kome, Siliriaki, and Kudara, the Chinese t(^n3g« being 
Kaoli, Sinlo, and Pe-tsi. 

Like the three kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Wales, 
called also Britannia, Caledonia, and Cambria, these Cox 3an states 
were distinct in origin, were conquered by a race from without, 
received a rich infusion of alien blood, struggled in rivalry for 
centuries, and were Anally united into one nation, with ^ue flag 
and one sovereign. ^ 



Coin of the Sam>h«n or the Three Kingdoms. *' Sam-han, Current Treasure.” 



CHAPTEE V. 


EPOCH OF THE THREE KINGDOMS.— HI AKSAL 

The history of 4he peninsular states from the time in which it is 
first known until th6 tenth century, is Jbhat of almost continuous 
civil war or border fighting. The boundaries of the rival king- 
doms changed from time to time as raid and reprisal, victory or 
defeat, turned the scale of war. A series of maps of the penin- 
sula expressing the po^Mal situation during each century or 
half-century would show many variations of boundaries, and re- 
semble those of Groat Britain when the various native and con- 
tinental tribes were struggling for its mastery. Something Hke 
an attempt to depict these chailges in the political geography of 
the peninsula has been made by the Japanese historian, Otsuki 
Toyo, in his work entitled “ Historical Periods and Changes of the 
JapaiK ” 

Yet though our narrative, through excessive brevity, seems to be 
only^a picture of war, we must not forget tliat Hioksai, once low- 
est in civilization, rapidly became, and for a while continued, the 
leading state in the peninsula. It held the lead in literary cultitre 
until crushed by China. The classics of Confucius and Mencius, 
with %tters, writing, and their v^ole train of literary blessings, 
were iirtroducad first to tUb peninsula in Hiaksai. In 374 ad. 
Ko-ken was appointed a teacher or master of Chinese literature, 
and enthusiastic scholars gathered at the court. Buddhism fol- 
lowed with its educational influences, becoming a focus of light 
and culture. As early as 372 ad. an apostle of northern Buddh- 
ism had penetrated into Liao Tung, and perhaps across the 
Yalu. In 384 ad. the missionary Marananda, a Thibetan, for- 
mally established temples and monasteries in Hiaksai, in wlpch 
women as well listen became fcholastics. Long before this new 
element of divilization was rooted in Shinra or Korai, the faith of 
India was established and flourishing in the little kingdom of Hi- 
aks^ so that its influences were felt as far as Japan. The first 
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teacher of Cijinese letters and ethics in Nippon /was a Copean 
namedi^ W/ini, as was also the first missionary who ecuriod the im- 
ages and sutras of northern Buddhism across th^ Sea of Japan. ' 
To Hiaksai more *than to any other Corean si^te Vapan rowes her 
first impulse toward the civilization of the west!* 

Hiaksai came into collision with Kokorai as early as 34 I?^a.d., 
at which time also Shinra suffered the loss of several cities. In 
tlie fifth century a Chinese army, sent by one of the emperors of 
the Wei dynasty to enforce the payment of tribute, was defeated 
by Hiaksai. Such unexpected military results raised the reputa- 
tion of “the eastern savages” so high in the imperial mind, that the 
emperor offered the King of Hiaksai the title of “Great Protector 
of the Eastern Frontier.” By this act the independence of the 
little kingdom was virtually recognized. 'In the sixth century, 
having given and received Chinese aid and comfort in alliance 
with Shinra against Korai, Hiaksai wasr.ravaged in her borders by 
the troops of her irate neignbor on the north. Later on we find 
these two states in peace with each other ainj. allied against Shin- 
ra, which had become a vassal of the Tang emperors of China. 

Prom this line of China's rulers the kingdoms of Korai and 
Hiaksai were to receive crushing blows. In answer to Shinra’st 
prayer for aid, the Chinese emperor, in 6G0, despatched from 
Shftntuiig a fleet of Several hundred sail with 100,0Qgjpen on 
board. Against this host from the west the Hiaksai army could 
make little resistancei though they bravely attacked the invaders, 
but only to be beaten. After a victory near the mouth of the 
Bin-yin Biver, the Chinese marched at once to the capital of Hi- 
ak/aai and again defeated, with terrible slaughter, the provincial 
army. The king fled to the north, and the city being;, liearly 
empty of defenders, the feeble garril,on opened tbe gates. Th^ 
Tang banners fluttered on all the walls, and another state was ab- 
sorbed in the Chinese empire. For a time Hiaksai,' like a fly 
snapped up by an angry dog, is lost in China. 

Not long, however, did the little kingdom disappear from 
sight. In 670 a Buddhist priest, fired with patriotism, raised an 
army of monks and priests, and joining Fuku-shin (Fu-sin), a 
brave general, they laid ^ege to a city held by a large Chinese 
garrison. At the same time they sent word to, the emperor of 
Japan praying for succor against the “robber kingdom.” They 
also begged that Hosho (Fung), the youthful son of the late king, 
then a hostage and pupil at the mikg.do's court, might bo invested 
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the ro^ title and sent home. The mikado dcHtQ^atched a 
^eet of 400 and a large body of soldiers to escoil the royal 
heir homewaij. On his arrival Hosho was proclaimed ]^g. 

Mea&whilf thtS priest-army and the forces under Fu^-shin 
ha^* reconquered nearly all their territory, when they suffered a 
se^re defeat near the sea-coast from the large Chinese force 
hastily despatched to put down the rebellion. The invaders 
marched eastward and effected a jimction with the forces of 
•Shinra. The prospects of Hiaksai were now deplorable. 

For .even among the men of Hiaksai there was no unity of pur- 
pose. Fuku-shiip had put the priest-leader to death, which arbi- 
trary act so excited the suspicions o^ the king that he in turn 
ordered his geneaal to be beheaded. He then sent to Japan, ap- 
pealing for reinforcements. The mikado, willing to help an old 
ally, and fearing that the Chinese, if victorious, might invade his 
own ^oUkinions, quickly i<esponded. |The Japanese contingent ar- 
rived and encamped near the moulb of the Han Biver, prepara- 
tory to a descent by sea upon Shinra. Unsuspecting the near 
presence of an enemy, the allies neglected their usual vigilance. 
A fleet of war-junks, flying the Tang streamers, suddenly ap- 
peared off the camp, and while the Japanese were engaging these, 
the Chinese land forces struck them in flank. Taken by surprise, 
the •«^^k»do’s warriors were driven like flbcks of sheep into» the 
water and drowned or shot by the Chinese archers. The Japanese 
vessels were burned as they lay at anchor *in the bloody stream, 
and thel*remnants of the beaten army got back to their islands in « 
pitiable fragments. Hosho, after witnessing the destruction of 
his host, fled to Korai, and the country was given over to# the 
wastS tf^nd pdlage of the infuriated Chinese. The royal line, after 
^thirty generations and nearly seven centuries of rule, became ex- 
tinct. Tjie sttes of cities became the habitations of tigers, and 
once fertile ^elds were soon overgrown. Large portions of Hiak- 
sai became a wilderness. 

Though the Chinese Government ordered the bodies of those 
killed in war and the white bones of the victims of famine to be 
buried, yet many thousands of Hiaksai families fled elsewhere to 
And an asylum and to found new industries.* The people who 
remained on tl^if fertile land% as weU as all Southern Corea, fell 
under the ifway of Shinra. 

The fragments of the beaten Japanese army gradually returned 
to jiheir native country or settled in Southern Corea. Thousands 
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of the people cf Biaksai, detesting the idea of livinf^as slaver ol 
China, accompanied or followed their allies to Jav^. *On their" 
arrival, by- order o^ the mikado, 400 emigrants of ff^th sexes were 
located in the province of Omi, and over 2,000 ^ere /iistributed in 
the KuantOy or Eastern Japan. These colonies of Coreans founded 
j^otteries, and their descendants, mingled by blood with the Japan- 
ese, follow the trade of their ancestors. 

In 710 another body of Hiaksai people, dissatisfied with the 
j)Overty of the country and tempted by the offers of the Japan- ' 
ese, formed a colony numbering 1,800 persons and emigrated 
to Japan. They were settled in Musashi, the province in which 
Tokio, the modem capital, is situated. Various other emi- 
grations of Coreans to Japan of later date are referred to in the 
annuls of the latter coimtry, and it is fair to presume that tens of 
thousands of emigrants from the peninsul^. fied from the Tang in- 
vasion and mingled with th<f islanders, •f)roducing the cOmposito 
race that inhabit the islands ruled by the mikado. Among the 
refugees were many priests and nuns, who brought their books 
and learning to the court at Kara, and thus diffused about them a 
literary atmosphere. The establishment of schools, the awaken- 
ing of the Japanese intellect, and the first beginnings of the litera- 
ture of Japan, the composition of their oldest historical books, 
the^lKojiki and the Nihongi — all the fruits of the latter the 

seventh and» early •part of the eighth century — are directly trace- 
able to this influx of the scholars of Hiaksai, which being* de- 
stroyed by China, lived again in Japan. Even the prontSiciation 
of the Chinese characters as taught by the Hiaksai teachers re- 
mains to this day. One of them, the nun HOmio, a learned lady, 
made her system so popular among the scholars that even m im- 
perial proclamation against it could not banish it. * She established*’ 
her school in Tsushima, a.d. 655, and there taught that i^ystem of 
[Chinese] pronunciation [ Go-on] which still holds sw’J-y in Japan, 
among the ecclesiastical literati, in opposition to the Kan-on of the 
secular scholars. The Go-on, the older of the two pronunciations, is 
that of ancient North China, the Kan-on is that of mediaeval South- 
ern China (Nanking). Corea and Japan having phonetic alpha- 
bets have preserved and stereotyped the ancient Chinese pronun- 
ciation better than the Chinese language itself, rin3e the Chinese 
have no phonetic writing, but only ideographic characters, the 
pronunciation of which varies during the progress of centuries. 

Hiaksai had given Buddhism to J^an as early as 552 but 
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opposition h^I prevented its spread, the temple ykis set^on fire, 
tCnd the imagis of Buddha thrown in the river. In^ 684 one 
' Say6ki brough^another image of Buddha from ^orea, anc^ XJmako, 
son of Iiiam^,^ Ulster at the mikado’s court, enshrined it in a 
chaj^l on his own grounds. He made Ycben and SJmata, two 
Coreans, his priests, and his daughter a nun. They celebrated a 
festival, and henceforth Buddhism * grew apace. 

The country toward the sunrise was then a new land to the 
peninsulars, just as “the West” is to us, or Australia is to Eng- 
land ; ai^d Japan made these fugitives welcome. In their train 
came industry, learning, and skill, enriching the island kingdom 
with the best infusion of blood and culture. 

Hiaksai was the first of the three kingdoms that was weak- 
ened by civil war and then fell a victim to Chinese lust of <2on- 
quep.a ^ 

Tlys xfi-ogress and fall iSi the othei^ two kingdoms will now be 
narrated. Beginning with Korai, we shall follow its story from 
the year 613 ad., when the invading hordes of the Tang dynasty 
had been driven out of the peninsula with such awful slaughter 
by the Koraians. * 

i. • — 

* There are colossal stone images at Pe-chiu (Pha-jin) in the capital prov- 
ince, and aLUn-jin in Ghung-chong Do. The former, discovered hy Lieu^n- 
ant J. (iffuernadon, U.S.N., are in the midst of a fir- wood, and are carved in 
half-figure out of bowlders in place, the heads an(^ cajs projecting over the 
tops gf the trees. One wears a square cap and the other a round one, from 
which Mr.^G. W. Aston conjectures that they symbolize the male and female 
elements in nature (p. 329). At Un-jin in Chung-chong D5 Mr. G. 0. Foulke, 
U.S.N., saw, at a distance of fifteen miles, what seemed to be a lighthouse. 
On approach, this half-length human figure proved to be a pinnacle of white 
granite, ^ixty-four feet high, cut^into & representation of Buddha. Similar 
Values nfay perhdps be discovered elsewhere. Coreans call such figures mi- 
ryek (stone men, %s the Chinese characters given in the French-Corean dic- 
tionary read), or miriok^ from the Chinese Mi-le^ or Buddha. (In Japanese, 
the Buddha to oWe is Miroku4mim — a verbal coincidence. ) Professor Terrien 
de Lacouperie has written upon this theme with great learning. Besides the 
lop-ears, forehead-mark, and traditional countenance seen in the Buddhas of 
Chinese Asia, there is on the Un-jin figure a very high double cap, on which 
are set two slabs of stone joined by a central column, suggesting both the cere- 
monial cap of ancient Chinese ritual and the Indian pagoda-like umbreUa. 
These miriok stand in what was once Hiaksai. In his “ Life in Corea,” Mr. 
Carles gives a ^iotur^ of the one at Un-jin. Smaller ones exist near monas- 
teries and temples. • 
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KPOCH OF THE THREE KmODOMS.— KORAI. 

e 

Apteb the struggle in 'which the Corean tiger had worsted the 
Western Dragon, early iiv the seventh century, China and Korai 
were for a generation at peace. The bones tof the slain were 
buned, and sacrificial fires for the dead soothed the spirits of the 
victims. The same imperial messenger,^ who in 622 was sent to 
supervise these offices of religion, also^visited each of the ^courts 
of the three kingdoms. So successful was he in his mission of 
peaceful diplomacy, that each of the Corean states sent envoys 
with tribute and congratulation to the imperial throne. In proof 
of his good wishes, the emperoi* returned to his vassals aU his 
prisoners, and declared that their young men would be re-* 
ceived as students in the Imperial University at his capital. 
H^ceforth, as in i&any instances during later centimes, the 
sons of nobles and promising youth from Korai, Shinra, and 
Hiaksai went to study at Nanking, where their envoys me^t the 
Arab traders. • 

Korai having been divided into five provinces, or circuits, 
named respectively the Home, North, South, East, and West divi- 
sions, extended from tlie Sea of jFapan to the Liao Biver, f nd en- 
joyed a brief speU of peace, except always on the Beuthem*bordei«; 
for the chronic state of Korai and Shinra was that«Df mutual hos- 
tility. On the north, beyond the Tumen Biver, was, the kingdom 
of Pu-hai, with which Korai was at peace, and Japan was in inti- 
mate relations, and China at jealous hostility. 

The Chinese court soon began to look with longing eyes on 
the territory of that part of Korai lying west of the Yalu Biver, 
bebeving it to b# a geographical necessity that it should become 
their scientific frontier, while the^ emperor che^sbed the hope of 
soon rectifying it. Though unable to forget the &ct that one of 
his predecessors had wasted millions of lives and tons of treasure 
in vainly attempting to humble Koborai, his ambition and pride 
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spurred him to wade through slaughter to coi^q^eat and re- 
venge. He '^ted only for a pretext. 

This time j ie destinies of the Eastern Kingdom were pro- 
foundly uifluenced'hy the character of the feud^ism brought into 
it frojn ancient tinTes, and which was one of the characteristic insti- 
tutions of the Fuyu race. 

The Government of Korai was simply that of a royal house, 
holding, by more or less binding ties of loyalty, powerful nobles, 
ivho in turn held their lands on feudal tenure. In certain con- 
tingencies these noble land-holders were scarcely less powerful 
than the king himself. 

La 641 one of theSe liegemen, whose ^ambition the king had in 
vain attempted to « curb and even to put to death, revenged him- 
self by killing the king with his own hands. He then proclaimed 
as sovereign the nephew of the dead king, and made himself 
prime minister. Having tlms the conjpol of all power in the state, 
and being a man of tremendous physical strength and mental 
ability, all the iDcople submitted quietly to the new order of 
things, and were at the same time diverted, being sent to ravage 
Shinra, annexing aU the country’ down to the 37th parallel. The 
Chinewe emperor gave investiture to the new king, but ordered 
this Corean Warwick to recall his troops from invading Shinra, 
the China. The minister paid his Mibute loyally, but>>re- 

fused to acknowledge the right of China to interfere in Corean 
politics. The tribute was then sent back with insult, and war be- 
ing certkin to follow, Korai prepared for the worst. War with 
China has been so constant a phenomenon in Corean history that 
a special term, Ho-ran, exists and is common in the national ^- 
nals, bince the “Chinese wars” have been ^numbered by the score. 
« Again the sails of an inv^ing fleet whitened the waters of the 
Yellow Sea, caarying the Chinese army of chastisement that was 
to land ai the head of the peninsula, while two bodies ^of troops 
were despatched by different routes landward. The Tang em- 
peror was a stanch believer in Whang Ti, the Asiatic equivalent 
of the European doctrine of the divine right of kings to reign — a 
tenet as easily found by one looking for it in the Gonfucian clas- 
sics, as in the Hebrew scripturea He^professed to be marching 
simply to vindiga^e the honor of majesty and to punish the regi- 
cide rebel, but not to harm nobles or people. The invaders soon 
overran Liao Tung, *and city after city fell. The emperor himself 
acc^mp^ed the army and burned his bridges after the crossing 
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of everj Hver* In spite of the mud and the suiymer rain^ he 
steadily pushed his way on, helping with his ovrf ‘lioAds in the 
works a( the sieges of the walled cities— the rui/s of which still * 
litter the plains of Liao Tung. In one of these, ^capticred only 
after a protracted investment, 10,000 Koraians are said to, have 
been slain. In case of submission on summons, or after a slight 
defence, the besieged were leniently and even kindly treated. 
By July all the country west of the Yalu was in possession of the 
Chinese, *who had crossed the river and arrived at Anchiu, only 
forty miles north of Ping-an city. 

By tremendous personal energy and a general levy in mass, an 
army of 150,000 Korai mpn was sent against the CMnese, which 
took up a position on a hill about three miles from the city. The 
plan of the battle that ensued, made by the Chinese emperor him- 
self, was skilfully carried out by his lieutenants, and a total defeat 
of the entrapped Koraian|,army followed, the slain numbering 
20,000. The next day, with the remnant of his army, amounting 
to 40,000 men, the Koraian general surrendeired. Fifty thousand 
horses and 10,000 coats of mail were among the spoils. The foot 
soldiers were dismissed and ordered home, but the Koraian lead- 
ers were made prisoners and marched into China. 

After so crushing a loss in men and material, one might expect 
instant surrender of iJie besieged city. So far from thk^jthe gar- 
rison redoiibled the energy of their defence. In this we see a 
striking trait of the Corean military character which has been no- 
ticed from the era of the Tangs, and before it, down tc# Admiral 
Rodgers. Chinese, Japanese, French, and Americans have experi- 
enced the fact and marvelled thereat. It is that the Coreans are 
poor soldiers in the op& field a^d exhibit slight proof of pdlsonal 
valor. They cannot face a dashing fde nor endure, stubborn fight- 
ing. But put the same men behind walls, bring them to bay, and 
the timid stag amazes the hoimds. Their whole nature seems re- 
inforced. They are more than brave. Their courage is sublime. 
They fight to the last man, and fling themselves on the bare 
steel when the foe clears the parapet. The Japanese of 1692 
looked on the Corean in the fleld as a kitten, but in the castle as 
a tjger. The French, in 1^66, never found a force that could face 
rifles, though behind walls the i^me men werg ^vincible. The 
American handful of tars kept at harmless distwee thousands of 
black heads in the open, but inside the fori they met giants in 
bravery. No nobler foe ever met American steeL Even when dis- 
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amied they fcmght their enemies mth dust and stores until sl&iii 
to tne last n!l^ The sailors found that the sheep in the held 
• were lions in tB b fort. 

^ The Qoreans th6mselves knew both their forte and their foible, 
and ^o understood* how to foil the invader from either sea. Shut 
out^rom the rival nations on the right hand and on the left by 
the treacherous sea, buttressed on the north by lofty mountains, 
and separated from China by a stretch of barren or broken land, 
J^he peninsula is easily secure against an invader far from his base 
of supplies. The ancient policy of the Coreans, by which they 
over and over again foiled their mighty foe and J^ally secured 
their independence, was to shut themselves up in their weU-pro- 
visioned cities and,^ castles, and not only beat off but starve away 
their foes. In their state of feudalism, when every city and strate- 
gic town of importance was well fortified, this was easily accom- 
plished. *.The ramparts ^a;{e them shelter, and their personal valor 
secured the rest. Keversing the usual process of starving out a 
beleaguered garrison, the besiegers, unable to fight on empty 
stomachs, were at last obliged to raise the siege and go home. 
Long persistence in this reselute policy finally saved- Corea 
,^from«the Chinese colossus, and preserved her individuality among 
nations. 

Faithful to their character, as above si^t forth, the Korai^ns 
held their own in the city of Anchiu, and the Chinese could make 
no iilipression upon it. In spite of catapults, scaling ladders, 
movable*, towers, and artificial mounds raised higher than the 
walls, the Koraians held out, and by sorties bravely captured or 
destroyed the enemy’s works. Not daring to leave such a fortified 
city ivi^ their rear, the Chinese could not’ advance further, while 
their failing prpvisions and ‘the advent of frost showed them that 
they must ret];eat. 

Hungrily they turned their faces toward China. 

In spite of the intense chagrin of the foiled Chinese leader, so 
great was his admiration for the valor of the besieged that he sent 
the Koraian commander a valuable present of roUs of silk. The 
Koraians were unable to pursue the fiying invaders, and few fell 
by their weapons. But hunger, the fatigue of grossing impassa- 
ble oceans of ]^orse than Yirgjinia mud, cold winds, and snow 
storms destroyedf'thousands of the Chinese on their weary home- 
ward march over the moimtain passes and quagmires of Liao 
Tung. The net results of th^ campaign were great gloiy to Korai ; 
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and besides t*^e loss of ten cities, 70,000 of her sons were cap^ves 
in China, 40,000 lay in battle graves. * 

According to a custom which Californians hav/ learned in our * 
day, the‘bones of ‘the Chinese soldiers who di6d or were^ killed 
the campaign were collected, brought into Clfma,*and, witl\^ due 
sacrificiid fites and lamentations by the emperor, solemnly biuied 
in their native soiL Irregular warfare still continued between the 
two coimtries, the offered tribute of Korai being refused, and the 
emperor waiting until his resources would justify him in sending 
another vast fleet and army against defiant Korai. While thus 
waiting he died. •. 

After a few years of peace, his successoV found occasion for 
war, and, in 6G0 a.d., despatched the expedi^on which crushed 
Hiaksai, the ally of Korai, and worried, without humbling, the lat- 
ter state. In 664 Korai lost its able leader, the regicide prime 
minister — that rock against^ which the#vfaves of Chineses invasion 
had dashed again and again in vain. * 

His son, who would have succeeded to the ofiice of his father, 
was opposed by his brother. The latter, fleeing to China, became 
guide to the hosts again sent against Korai “ to save the people 
and to chastise their rebellious chiefs.” This time Korai, without • 
a leader, was doomed. The Chinese armies having their rear well 
seqjired by a good bale of supplies, and being led by skiiJul com- 
manders, m^che^ on from victory to victory, until, at the Yalu 
Kiver, the various detachments united, and breaking the fr6nt of 
the Korai army, scattered them and marched on to Ping-«ji. * The 
city surrendered without the discharge of an arrow. The line of 
kiqgs of Korai came to an end after twenty-eight generations, rul- 
ing over 700 years. • ^ 

All Korai, with its five provinces, its 176 cities, ^and its#four oi: 
five millions of people, was annexed to the Chinese«empire. Tens 
of thousands of Koraian refugees fled into Shinra, thousands into 
Pu-hai, north of the Tumen, then a rising state ; anrf many to the 
new country of Japan. Desolated by slaughter and ravaged by 
fire and blood, war and famine, large portions of the land lay 
waste for generations. Thus fell the second of the Corean king- 
doms, and the seje domin!mt state now supreme in the peninsula 
was Shinra, an outline of whose history we shall proceed to give. 
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EPOCH OP THE THREE KINGDOMS. —SHINR A. 

WHEN^hinra becomes first known to us from Japanese tradi- 
tion, her place in thfe peninsula is in the southeast, comprising por- 
tions of the modem provinces of Kang-wen and Kiung-sang. The 
people in this warm and fertile part of the peninsula had very 
probably sent many colonies of settlers over to the Japanese Isl- 
ands, which lay only a l^jindred miles off, with Tsushima for a 
steppin^-sltone. It is probdble that tj|e “rebels” in Kiushiu, so 
often spoken of in old Japanese histories, were simply Coreans or 
their descendants, as^ indeed, the majority of the inhabitants of 
Kiushiu originally had been. The Yamato tribe, which gradually 
became paramount in Japan, were^probably immigrants of old Ko- 
llorai ^ock, that is, men of the Fuyu race, who had crossed from 
the north of Corea over the Sea of Japan, to the land of Sunrise, 
j’ust as th-e* Saxons and Engles pushed across the North Sea to 
England. They found the Kumaso, or Kiushiu rebels,” trouble- 
some,^mainly because these settlers from the west, or southern 
mainland ^f Corea, considered themselves to be the righteous 
owners of the island rather than the Yamato people. At all 
events, the pretext that led the mikado Chiu-ai, who is said tb 
have reigned from 192 to 200 ad., to march against them was, that 
tlmse people in •Kiushiu wotJd not acknowledge his authority. 
His wife, tlje Aiflazonian queen Jingu, was of the opinion that the 
root of the trouble was to bo found in the peninsula, and that the 
aimy should be sent across the sea. Her husband, having been 
killed in battle, the queen was left to carry out her purposes, 
which she did at the date said to be 202 a.d. She set sail from 
Hizen, and reached the Asian mainland probably at the harbor of 
Fusan. Unable to resist so well-appointed a foffce, the king of 
Shinra Bubmitted^Eqjd became thei declared vassal of Japan. En- 
voys from HiSksai and another of the petty kingdoms also came 
to the Japanese camp and made friends with the invaders. After 
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a two monthib’ stay, the victorious fleet, richly laden with precious 
gifts c^nd spoil, returned. ^ 

How much of truth there is in this narrative o| Jingu it is diffi- 
cult to tell The date given cannot be trustworthy. The truth 
seems at least this, that Shinra was far supei lor ^o the Japan of 
the early Christian centuries. Buddhism was formally estabGohed 
in Shinra in the year 528 ; and as early as the sixth century a steady 
stream of immigrants — traders, artists, scholars, and teachers, and 
later Buddhist missionaries — passed from Shinra into Japan, in- 
terrupted only by the wars which from time to time broke out. 
The relations between Nippon and Southern Corea will be more 
fuUy related in another chapter, but it will be well to remember 
that the Japanese always laid claim to the Corean peninsula, and 
to Shinra especially, as a tributary nation. They supported that 
claim not only whenever embassies from the two nations met at the 
court of China, but they made it a more or less active part of their 
national policy down to the year 1876. Many a bloody wa'* grew 
out of this claim, but on the other hand many a benefit accrued 
to Japan, if not to Shinra. 

Meanwhile, in the peninsula, the leading state expanded her 
borders by gradual encroachments upon the little “kingdom” of 
Mimana to the southwest and upon Hiaksai on the north. The 
latter, having always ^considered Shinra to be inferior, and even a 
dependant, war broke out between the two states as soon as Shinra 
assumed perfect independence. Korai and Hiaksai leagued them- 
selves against Shinra, and the game of war continued, with v::rious 
shifting of the pieces on the board, until the tenth centuiy. The 
three rival states mutually hostile, the Japanese usually friends to 
Hiaksai, the Cliinese .generally helpers of Shinra, the northern 
nations beyond the Tumen and Sungari assisting Korai, varying 
their operations in the field with frequent alliancJes and ’’counter- 
plots, make but a series of dissolving-views of battle and strife, 
into the details of which it is not profitable to enter. Though 
Korai and Hiaksai felt the heaviest blows from China, Shinra was 
harried oftenest by the armies of her neighbors and by the Japan- 
ese. Indeed, from a tributary point of view, it seems question- 
able whether her alliances with China were of any benefit to her. 
In times of peace, however, the blessings of education and civiliza- 
tion flowed freely from her grekt patron. TLoagh farthest east 
from Chilia, it seems certain that Shinra was, in many respects, 
the most highly civilized of the three states. Especially was this 
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the ^ase d^uringt the Tang era (618-906 a.d.), when the mu^tfual re- 
lations between^ China and Shinra were closest, and arfs, letters, 
*and customs wfcre .borrowed most liberally b> the puptl state. 
En^n at the preseni time, in the Corean idiom, “Tang-yang” (times 
of tile Tang and Yang dynasties) is a synonym of prosperity. 
The term for “Chinese,** applied to works of art, poetry, coins, 
fans, and even to a certain disease, is “Tang,** instead of the 
ordinary word for China, since this famous dynastic title repre- 
sents to the Corean mind, as to the student of Kathayan his- 
tory, ones of the most brilliant epochs known to this longest-lived 
of empires. Whaf tj^e names of Plantagenet and Tudor repre- 
sent to an Anglo-Saxon mind, the terms* Tang and Sung are to a 
Corean. • 

During this period. Buddhism was being steadily propagated, 
until it became the prevailing cult of tlie nation. !l^.serving the 
story qf itfi progress for a special chapter, we notice in this place 
but one of its attendant blessings. In the civilization of a nation, 
the possession of a veflmacular alphabet must be acknowledged to 
be one of the most potent factors for the spread of intelligence 
and culture. It is believed by many linguists that the Choc- 
taws 5nd Coreans have the only two perfect alphabets in the 
world. It is agreed by natives of Cho-sen that their most pro- 
found scholar and ablest man of intellect was Chul-chong,* a 
states:g[ian at the court of Eaon-chiu, the capital t)f Shilira. This 
famo]j;s penman, a scholar in the classics and ancient languages of 
India as ^ell as China, is credited with the invention of the Nido, 
or Corean syllabary, one of the simplest and most perfect “ alpha- 
bets *’ in the world. It expresses the sounds of the Corean lah- 
guage ?ar better than the kat^-kam, of Japan expresses Japanese. 
Chul-chohg seems to have invented the Nido syllabary by giving a 
phonetic v^ue ft) a certain number of selected Chinese characters, 
which are ideographs expressing ideas but not sounds. Perhaps 
the Sanskrit alphabet suggested the model both for manner of use 
and for forms of letters. The Nido is composed almost entirely 
of straight lines and circles, and the letters belonging to the same 
class of labials, dentals, etc., have a similarity of form easily 
recognized. The Coreans state that the Nido ^as invented in 
the early part of 4 hi 3 eighth centitry, and that it was based on the 
Sanskrit alphabet. It is worthy of note that, if the date given be 
true, the Japanese kata-kana, invented a century later, was per- 
baps^suggested by the Corean.* 
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Onei remarkable effect of the use of phonetic in Corea 

and Japan has been to stereotype, and thus to pres^'ve, the ancient 
sounds and pronunciation of words of the Chinese, ,Yrhich the latter 
liave lost. These systems of writing outside o^^'^Chij^a ha/e served, 
like Edison’s phonographs, in registering and reproducing^the 
manner in which the Chinese spoke, a whole millennium ago. 
This fact lias already opened a fertile field of research, and may 
yet yield rich treasures of discovery to the sciences of history and 
linguistics. 

Certainly, however, we may gather that the Tang era,was one 
of learning and literary progress in Corea, as iu Japan — all coun- 
tries in pupilage to Chinaj feeling the glow of literary splendor in 
which the Middle Kingdom was then basking. ^ The young nobles 
were sent to obtain their education at the court and schools of 
Nanking, and the fair damsels of Shinra Jbloomed in the harem of 
the emperor. Imperial ambassadors frequently visited the court 
of this kingdom in the far east. Chinese costume and etiquette 
were, for a time, at least, made the rigorous rule at court. On one 
occasion, in 653 a.d., the envoy from Shinra to the mikado came 
arrayed in Chinese dress, and, neglecting the ceremonial forms of 
the Japanese court, attempted to observe those of China. The 
mikado was highly irritated at the supposed insult. The premier 
evijn advised that the Corean bo put to death ; but better counsels 
prevailed. During the eighth and ninth centuries this flourish- 
ing kingdom was well known to the Arab geographers, and^ it is 
evident that Mussulman travellers visited Shinra or lesided in 
the cities of the peninsula for purposes of trade and commerce, as 
has been shown before. 

Kion-chiu, the capital of Shinra, was a brilliant centre of art 
and science, of architecture and of literary and^ religious lighi;. 
Imposing temples, grand monasteries, lofty pagodas, halls of 
scholars, magnifleent gateways and towers adomec^the city. In 
campaniles, equipped with water-clocks and with ponderous bells 
and gongs, which, when struck, flooded the valleys and hill-tops 
with a rich resonance, the sciences of astronomy and horoscopy 
were cultivated. As from a foimtain, rich streams of knowledge 
flowed from the capital of Shinra, both over the peninsula and to 
the court of Japan. Even after the decay of^^hinra’s power in 
the political unity of the whole peninsula, the nation looked upon 
Eion-chiu as a sacred city. Her noble temples, halls, and towers 
stood in honor and repair, enshrining the treasures of India, Per- 
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8ia, and China, until the ruthless Japanese torch Jaid • them in 
ashei in 1996. ^ 

* The generation of Corean people during the seventh century, 
wl)pn the j^hinese Ifordes desolated large portions of the penin- 
sula £uid crus]£ed %ut Hiaksai and Korai, saw the borders of 
Shinra extending from the Everlasting White Mountains to the 
Island of Tsushima, and occupying the entire eastern half of the 
peninsula. From the beginning of the eighth until the tenth 
cgntury, Shinra is the supreme state, and the political power of 
the Eastern Kingdom is represented by her alone. Her ambition 
tempted, or her Chinese master commanded, her into an invasion 
of tile kingdom of Pd-hai beyond her northern border, 733 a.d. 
Her armies crossed.the Tumen, but met with such spirited resist- 
ance that only half of them returned. Shinra’s desire of con- 
quest in that direction was appeased, and for two centuries Ihe 
land had iiest from blood.* . ^ 

Until Shinra fell, in 934 a.d., and united Corea rose on the 
ruins of the three kiijgdoms, the history of this state, as foimd in 
the Cliinese annals, is simply a list of her kings, who, of course, 
received investiture from China. •On the east, the Japanese, hav- 
ing ceftsed to be her pupils in civilization during times of peace, 
as in time of war they were her conquerors, turned their atten- 
tion to Nanking, receiving directly therefrom the arts and sci- 
ences, instead of at second-hand tiirough the Qorean^ peninsula. 
They found enough to do at home in^conquefing all the tribes in 
the north* and east and centralizing their system of government 
after the model of the Tangs in China. For these reasons the 
sources of information concerning the eighth and ninth centurj^s 
fail, o]p father it is more exact to say that the history of Shinra is 
that of p^ace instead of war. • In 869 we read of pirates from her 
shores descendi^ig upon the Japanese coast to plunder the tribute 
ships from*Buzen province, and again, in 893, that a fleet of fifty 
junks, manned by these Corean rovers, was driven off from Tsus- 
hima by the Japanese troops, with the loss of three hundred slain. 
Another descent of “foreign pirates,” most probably Coreans, 
upon Iki Island, in 1019, is recorded, the strangers being beaten 
off by reinforcements from the mainland. The 'sery existence of 
these marauders perhaps, a gqod indication that the power of 
the Shinra government was falling into decay, and that lawless- 
ness within the kingdom was preparing the way for some mighty 
hand to not only seize the e:psting state, but to unite all Corea 
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into political, as well as geographical, unity. In the far north 
another pf those great intermittent movements oflf^opolatioA was 
in process, which, though destroying the kingdom of Puhai beyond 
the Tumen, was ‘to repeople the desolate land* of Jiorai^ and again 
call a dead state to aggressive life. Prom thd' origin to the /all of 
Shinra there were three royal families of fifty-five kings, niling 
nine hundred and nineiy-tloree years^ or seven years less than a 
millennium. 

Despite the modern official name of the kingdom, Cho-sen, the people*of 
Corea still call their country Gaoli, or Korai, clinging to the ancidnt name. 
In this popular usage, unless we are mistaken, there^ is a flavor of genuine 
patriotism. Cho-sen does indeed mean Morning Calm, but the impression 
made on Western ears, and more vividly upon the eye by means of the 
Chinese characters, is apt to mislead. The term is less a reflection of geo- 
graphical position than of the inward emotions of those who first of all were 
more Chinese than Corean in spirit, and of a , desire for China’s favor. The 
term Cho-sen savors less of de\i^and dawn than of policy and proSjr f^cL It is 
probable, despite the Corean’s undoubted love of nature and beautiful scenery, 
that Americans and Europeans have been led astrajj as to the real significance 
of the phrase ‘‘morning calm.” At the bottom, it means rather peace with 
China Gian the serenity of dewy meriting. Audience of the Chinese emperor 
to his vassals is always given at daybreak, and to be graciously received after 
the long and tedious prostrations is an auspicious beginning as of a day of heav- 
en upon earth. To the founder of Corea, Ki Tsze, the gracious favor of the 
Clow emperor was as “morning calm and so to Ni Taijo, in 1392 A.D., was 
the sunshine of the Ming emperor’s favor. In both instances the name Cho- 
sen given to^ their realm had, in reality, immediate reference to the dayspring 
of China’s favor, and “ the calm of dawn ” to the smile of the em^rorA^ 
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JAPAN AND COREA. 

It is as nearly impossible to write the history of Corea and ex* 
elude Japan, as to tell the story of mediaeval England and leave 
out France. Not abne does the finger of sober history point di- 
rectly westward as the immediate source of much of what has b^en 
hitherto deemed of pure Japanese origin, but the fountain-head of 
Japanese mythology is found in the S^gari valley, or imder the 
shadows of the Ever-White Mountains. The first settler of Japan» 
like him of Fuyu, crosses the water upright upon the back of a 
fish, and brings the rudiments of literature and cinlization with 
him. The remarkable crocodiles* and sea-monsters, from which 
the gods and goddesses are bom and into which they change, the 
dragons and tide-jewels and the various mystic symbols which 
they employ to work their spells, the methofls of ^\ination afitd 
system of prognostics, the human sacrifices and the manner of 
their rescue, seem to be common to the nations on both sides of 
the Sea oftJapan, and point to a common heritage from the same 
ancestors. Language comes at last with her revelations to furnish 
proofs of identity. • 

The’viiseluevous Susanoo, so famous in the pre-historic legends, 
told in tk^i Kojiki, half scamf, half benefactor, who planted all 
Japan wi-fi treea^ brought the seeds from which they grew from 
Corea. His regcue of the maiden doomed to be devoured by the 
eight-headed dragon (emblem of water, and symbolical of the sea 
and rivers) reads like a gallant fellow saving one of the human 
beings who for centuries, until the now ruling dynasty abolished 
the custom, were sacrificed to the sea on the Corean coast front- 
ing Japan. In Kioto, on Gi-on Street, Ihere is « temple whicji 
tradition declares^vjjps ‘^founded iR 656 a.i>. by a Corean envoy in 
honor of SusafioO, to whom the name of Go-dzu Tenno (Heavenly 
King of Go-dzu) was pven, because he was originally worshipped 
in Go-dzu Mountain in Corea.”* 
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Dogs‘ are not held in any honor in Japan^ as they were an- 
ciently in Kokorai. Except the silk-haired, pug-iS^sed* and large- 
eyed chiriy which the average native does not conceive as canine, 
the dogs run at large, ownerless, as in the Levant ; and- share the 
work of street scavenging with the venerated crows. Yet, there 
are two places of honor in which the golden and stone efegies 
of this animal — highly idealized indeed, but still inu — are en- 
throned. 

The avia-inu, or heavenly dogs, in fanciful sculpture of stojie 
or gilt w’ood, represent guardian dogs. They are found in pairs 
guarding the entrances to miya or temples^ As aU miya (the 
name also of the mikado’s residence) were 'originally intended to 
serve as a model or copy of the palace of the mikado and a re- 
minder of the divinity of his person and throne, it is possible that 
the ama-inu imitated the golden Corean dogs which support and 
guard the throne of Japan, Access to the shrine was 1 ad only by 
passing these two heavenly dogs. These creatui*es are quite dis- 
tinct from the “dogs of Fo,” or the “hons” that flank the gate- 
ways of the magistrate’s office in China. Those who have had 
audience of the mikado in the imperial throne-room, as the writer 
had in January, 1873, have noticed at the foot of the thron.3, serv- 
ing as legs or supports to the golden chair, on which His IMajesty 
sfts, two dogs sitting on their haunches, and upright on their fore- 
legs. These fctarful-looking creatures, with wide-open mouths, 
hair curled in tufts, especially aroimd the front neck, aifd with 
tails bifurcated at their upright ends, are called “Coxaan 'dogs.” 
For what reason placed there we know not. It may be in witness 
cf the conquest of Shinra by the empress Jingu, wiio called the 
king of Shinra “ the dog of Japan,” or it may point to s^me for- 
gotten symlx)li8m in the past, or typify the vassaiage of XJorea — so 
long a fundamental dogma in Japanese politicst It is certainly 
strange to see this crccature, so highly honored in Fuyu and dis- 
honored among the vulgar in Japan, placed beneath the mikado’s 
throne. 

The Japanese laid claim to Corea from the second century 
until the 27th of February, 1876. On that day the mikado’s min- 
mter plenipotentiary signed the treaty, recognizing Cho-sen as anr 
independent nation. Through, all the seventee^i centuries which, 
according to their annals, elapsed since their armies first com- 
pelled the vassalage of their neighbor, the Japanese regarded the 
states of Corea as tributary. Time and again they enforced their 
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claim with bloody invasion, and when through a mone enlightened 
poli(jy the rul^ voluntarily acknowledged their f oimer *eBemy as 
an equal, the decision cost Japan almost immediately •afterward 
seven months of ciyil war, 20,000 lives, and fifty millions of dol- 
lafs in trdasura. The mainspring of the “ Satsuma rebellion ” of 
187P was the official act' of friendship by treaty, and tho refusal of 
the Tokio Government to make war on Corea. 

From about the beginning of the Christian era until the fif- 
teenth century the relations between the two nations were very 
Aose and active. Alternate peace and war, mutual assistance given, 
and embassies sent to and fro are recorded with lively frequency 
in the early Japafieqp ' annals, especially the Nihongi and Kojiki. 
A more or less continual stream of oommerce and emigration 
seems to have set*in from the peninsula. Some writers of high 
authority, who are also comparative students of the languages of 
the two countries, see ip these events the origin of the modern 
Japanese.* They interpret them to ifiean nothing less than the 
peopling of the archipelago by continental tribes passing through 
the peninsula, and landing in Japan at various points along the 
coast from Kiushiu to Kaga. Some of them think that Japan was 
settled w'hoUy and only by Tungusic races of Northeastern Asia 
* coming from or tlirough Corea. They base their belief not only 
on the general stream and tendency of Japanese tradition, but also 
and more on the proofs of language. 

TJie first mention of Corea in the Japanese annals occurs in 
the^fth volume of tlie Nihongi, and is the perhaps half-fabulous 
narrative of ancient tradition. In the 65th year of the reign of 
the tenth mikado, Sujin (97-30 b.c.), a boat filled with people from 
the west appeared off the southern point of Cho-shiu, near -the 
modem town of Shimonoscki. They would not land there, but 
titeered •fheir course from cape to cape along the coast until they 
reached the Bhy of Keji no Wara in Echizen, near the modem 
city of Tsuruga. Here they disembarked and announced them- 
selves from Amana Sankan (Amana of the Three Han or King- 
doms) in Southern Corea. They \mpacked their treasures of finely 
wrought goods, and their leader made offerings to the mikado 
Sujin. These immigrants remained five years in Echizen, not 
far from the city of Fukui, till 28 b.c. Befofe leaving Japan, 
they presented •themselves in ttie capital for a farewell audience. 
The mikado Mimaki) having died three years before, the visi- 
tors were requested on their return to call their country Mimana, 
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after their patron, as a memorial of their stay in Japan. To 
this they assented, and on their return named their dirtrict 
Mimaha. ' . ^ . 

8om*d traditions state that the first Corean envoy had a horn 
growing out of his forehead, and that since b*s time, ahd on Ac- 
count of it, the bay near which he dwelt was named Tsunaga (Eorn 
Bay) now corrupted into Tsuruga. 

It may be added that nearly all mythical characters or heroes 
in Japanese and Chinese history are represented as having one or 
more very short horns growing out of their heads, and are so de- 
lineated in native art. 

Six years later an envoy from Shinra arrived, also bringing pre- 
sents to the mikado. Tliese consisted of mirrors, jade stone, 
swords, and other precious articles, then common in Corea but 
doubtless new in Japan. 

According to the tradition of the Kojiki (Book of Ancient Le- 
gends) the fourteenth mikado, Chiu-ai (a.d. 192-200) wa& holding 
his court at Tsuruga in Echizcn, in a.d. 194, when a rebellion 
broke out in Kiushiu. He marched at once into Kiushiu, against 
the rebels, and there fell by disease or arrow. His consort, Jingu 
Kogo, had a presentiment that he ought not to go into Kiushiu, 
as he would surely fail if he did, but that he should strike at the 
root of the trouble and sail at once to the west. 

♦After his death sh^ headed the Japanese army and, leading the 
troops in person, ^quelled the revolt. She then ordered ajl the 
available forces of her realm to assemble for an invasion of Sidnra. 
Japanese modem writers have laid great stress upon thei'act that 
Shinra began the aggressions which brought on war, and in this 
fac.^ justify Jingu’s action and Japan’s right to hold Corea as an 
honestly acquired possession. 

All being ready, the doughty queen regent scft sail fI*om the 
coast of Hizen, in Japan, in the tenth month ad. 202, and beached 
the fieet safely on the coast of Shinra. The King of Shinra, accus- 
tomed to meet only with men from the rude tribes of Kiushiu, was 
surprised to see so well-appointed an army and so large a fleet from 
a land to the eastward. Struck with terror he resolved at once to 
submit. Tying his hands in token of submission and in presence 
of ^e queen Jingli, he declared himself the slave of Japan. Jingu 
caused her bow to be suspended over the gate of the palace of the 
king in sign of his submission. It is even ^id tha\ she wrote 
on tiie gate *'The King of Shinra is the dog of Japan.” Perhaps 
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these are historic words, which find their meaning to-day in the 
two 'golden do^ forming part of the mikado’s thibne, lil^e the 
Scot^ stone % Scone,” under the coronation chair in t^estmin- 
ster Abbey. • .* • * 

•The followers o< Jingu eiridently expected a rich booty, but 
afte]^ko peaceful a conquest the empress ordered that ilb looting 
should be allowed, and no spoil taken except the treasures consti- 
tuting tribute. She restored the king to the throne as her vassal, 
and the tribute was then collected and laden on eighty boats with 
hostages for future annual tribute. The offerings comprised pic- 
tures, works of elegance and art, mirrors, jade, gold, silver, and 
silk fabrica * « 

Preparations were now made to conXjuer Hiaksai also, when 
Jingu was surprisecT to receive the voluntary submission and offers 
of tribute of this counhy. 

The J^anese army remained in Corea only two months, but 
this brief expedition led to great and listing results. It gave the 
Japanese a keener thirst for martial glory, it opened their eyes to 
a higher state of arts find civilization. Prom this time forth there 
flowed into the islands a constant stream of Corean emigrant^, who 
gave ajgreat impulse to the spirit of improvement in Japan. The 
Japanese accept the story of Jingu and her conquest as sound 
history, and^ adorn their greenback paper mqpey with pictures 
her foreign exploita Critics reject many elements in the tradi- 
tion, such as her controlling the waves and dro\^ing fhe Shiiira 
army«by the jewels of the ebbing and the flowing tide,* and the 
delay of her accouchement by a magic stone carried in her girdle. 
The Japanese ascribe the glory of victory to her then unborn babe, 
afteiy^aj'd deified as Ojin, god of war, and worshipped by Buddhists 
as Hachfman or the Eight-baiu;iered Buddha. Yet many temples 
are dedicated to* Jingu, one especially famous is near Hiogo, and 
Koraiji (Corean village) near Oiso, a few miles from Yokohama, 
has another which was at first built in her honor. Evidently the 
core of the narrative of conquest is fact. 

At the time when the .faint, dim light of trustworthy tradition 
dawns, we find the people inhabiting the Japanese archipelago to 
be roughly divided, as to their political status, intq four classes. 

In the centred province around Kioto ruled a kingly house-^ 
Li ! 

' The Btory, told in full in the Heike Monogatari^ is given in English in 
“ Japanese Fairy World.” 
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the mikado iCnd his family — with tributary nobles or feudal chiefs 
holdip*^ their lands on militaiy tenure. This is tl^ ancient ^assic 
land and realm of Yamato. Four other provinces adjoining it 
have always formed the core of the empire, and are called the Go- 
Kinai, or five home provinces, suggesting the fiPire c^ans of Xokoltai. 

To the north and east stretched the little known and less* Civil- 
ized region, peopled by tribes of idndred blood and speech, who 



spoke nearly the same language as the .Yamato tribes, and who 
had probably come at some past time from the same ancestral 
seats in Manchinria, and called the Kuan-to, or region east {id) of 
the barrier (kuan) at Ozaka ; or poetically Adzuma. 

Still further north, on the niain island and ih Yiezo, lived the 
Ainos or Ebistl, probably the aborigines of the soil — the straight- 
eyed men whose descendants still live in Yezo and the KurUea 
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The northern and eastern tribes were first conquefed ^md thor- 
oughly Bubduo^ by the Yamato tribes, after which all the north 
was overrun and the Amos subjugated. 

^ In thq extreme *t}outh of the main island of ^apan an^ in Kiu- 
shim then calfed ikumoso by the Yamato people, lived a number 
of tribes of perhaps the same ethnic stock as the Yanubto Japan- 
ese, but further removed. Their progenitors had probably de- 
scended from Manchuria through Corea to Japan. Their blood and 
^eech, however, were more mixed by infusions from Malay and 
southern elements. Into Eaushiu — ^it being nearest to tlie conti- 
nent — tlie peninsulars were constantly coming and mingling with 
the islanders. • 

The allegiance ^of the Kiushiu tribes* to the royal house of Ya- 
mato was of a very loose kind. The history of these early centu- 
ries, as shown in the annals of Nihon, is but a series of rcfvolts 
against the distant warrtor mikado, whose life was chiefly one of 
war. ^He had often to leave his seat iA the central island to march 
at the head of his followers to put down rebellions or to conquer 
new tribes. Over these, when subdued, a prince chosen by the 
c onqueror was set to rule, who became a feudatory of the mikado. 

■She attempts of the Yamato sovereign to wholly reduce the 
Kiushiu tribes to submission, were greatly frustrated by their 
stout resistance, fomented by emissaries fi^pm Shinra, who insti- 
gated them to “revolt,” w’hile adventurers from the Corean main- 
land*came over in largo numbers and joined Ihe “rebels,” who 
wefe, intone sense, their own compatriots. 

From the time of Jingu, if the early dates in Japanese history 
are to bo trusted, may be said to date that belief, so firmly fixed 
iir tljfc Japanese mind, that Corea is, and always was since Jin*^*8 
»time, a^tribu^iy’^ and depemdency of Japan. This idea, akin to 
that of the clqjm of the English kings on France, led to frequent 
expediti(!hs from the third to the sixteenth century, and which, 
even as late as 1874, 1875, and 1877, lay at the root of three civil 
wars. 

All these expeditions, sometimes national, sometimes filibuster- 
ing, served to ^in the resources of Japan, though many impulses 
to development and higher civilization were ^us gained, espe- 
cially in the earlier centuries. ^ It seemed, untd 1877, almost im- 
possible to«eradicate from the military mind of Japan the convic- 
tion that to surrefider Corea was cowardice and a stain on the 
national honor. But time ;;f^ill show, as it showed centuries ago 
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in England, that the glory and prosperity of the conqueror were 
increai^^d, not diminished, when Japan relinquished all claii;s.v on 
her continental neighbor and treated her as an equal. 

The Ooreans taught the Japanese the arts of peace, ;while the 
Coreans profited from their neighbors to improve in the business of 
war. We read that, in 316 a.d., a Corean ambassador, brin^g 
the usual tribute, presented to the mikado a shield of iron which 
he believed to be invulnerable to Japanese arrows. The mikado 
called on one of his favorite marksmen to practice in the presenc}) 
of the envoy. The shield was suspended, and the archer, drawing 
bow, sent a shaft through the iron skin of the buckler to the as- 
tonishment of the ’visitor. In all their battLs the Coreans were 
rarely able to stand in open field before the archers from over the 
sea, who sent true cloth-yard shafts from their oak and bamboo 
bow£. 

The paying of tribute to a foreign country is never a pleasant 
duty to perform, though in times of prosperity and good haWests 
it is not difficult. In periods of scarcity from bad crops it is well 
nigh impossible. To insist upon its payment is to provoke rebel- 
lion. Instances are indeed given in Japanese history w'here the 
conquerors not only remitted the tribute but even sent ship ?oads 
of rice and barley to the starving Coreans. When, however, for 
reasons not deemed sufficient, or out of sheer defiance, their vas- 
sals refused to discharge their dues, they again felt the iron hand 
of Japan in ‘war. T>uring the reign of Yuriaki, the twenty-second 
mikado (a.d. 457-477), the three states failed to pay tribute. A 
Japanese army landed in Corea, and conquering Hiaksai, com- 
pelled her to return to her duty. The campaign was less suc- 
cessful in Shinra and Korai, for after the Japanese had lefL the 
Corean shores the “ tribute was sent only at intervals, ^d the, 
temper of the half-conquered people was such tliat other expe- 
ditions had to be despatched to inflict chastisement anii compel 
pa^Tnent. 

The gallant but vain succor given by the Japanese to Hiaksai 
during the war wdth the Chinese, in the sixth century, which re- 
sulted in the destruction of the little kingdom, has already been 
detailed. Among^ the names, forever famous in Japanese art and 
tradition, of those who took part in this expedition are Satc-hiko 
and Easi-wad4. The former sailed away from Eizen in the year 
536, as one of the mikado’s body-guard to assist their allies the 
men of Hiaksai A poetical legend recounts that his wife, Sayo- 
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him^ climbed the hills of Matsura to catch the last glimfis^ of his 
rece^hig sails.% Thus intently gazing, with straining <eyeB, she 
turned to stone. The peasants of the neighborhood still^discem 
in^he we^hern-wom rocks, high up on the clife, the figure of a 
ladji^in long tr^ng court dress with face and figure eagerly bent 
over the western waves. Not only is the name Matsura Sayohimo 
the symbol of devoted love, but from this incident the famous 
author Bakin constructed his romance of “The Great Stone Spirit 
oi Matsura.” 

Kasiwad6, who crossed over to do “frontier service ” in the 
peninsula a few years later, was driven ashore by a snow squall at 
an unknown part of \he coast. While in this defenceless condi- 
tion his camp was .invaded by a tiger, which carried off and de- 
voured his son, a lad of tender age. Kasiwad6 at once gave chase 
and followed the beast to the mountains and into a cave. The 
tiger leaphig out upon him, the wary| warrior bearded him with 
his left hand, and buried his dirk in his throat. Then finish- 
ing him with his sabye, he skinned the brute and sent home the 
trophy. From olden times Cho-sen is known to Japanese chil- 
dren only as a land of tigers, while to the soldier the “marshal’s 
diatoiPcarried in his knapsack ” is a tiger-skin scabbard, the emblem 
and possession of rank. 

As the ftnperial court of Japan looked upbn Shinra and Hkk- 
sai as outlying vassal states, the frequent mjjitary /novements 
across* the sea ■were reckoned imder “frontifer service,” like that 
beyond the latitude of Sado in the north of the main island, or in 
Kiushiu in the south. “The three countries ” of Corea were far 
nearer and more familiar to the Japanese soldiers than were Y^o 
or th^^Riu Kiu Islands, which were not {)art of the empire till 
several centurigs afterward. • Kara Kuni, tlie country of Kara 
(a corruption qt Korai ?), as they now call China, w'as then ap- 
plied to Corea. Not a little of classic poetry and legend in 
the Yamato language refers to this western frontier beyond the 
sea. The elegy on Ih^maro, the soldier-prince, who died at Iki 
Island on the voyage over, and that on the death of the Corean 
nun Riguwan, have been put into English verse by Mr. Cham- 
berlain (named after the English explbrer and svriter on Corea, 
Basil Hall), in ^ his “ Classical JPoetry of the Japanese.” Tfeis 
Corean lady Jeft fcr home in 714, and for twenty-one years found 
a home with the mikado’s Prime Minister, Otomo, and his wife, at 
Kara. She died in 736, while»her hosts were away at the minei*al 
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springy dl Arima, near Kob6 ; and the elegy was written by their 
daughter^ One stanza describes her life in the ne^ country./'^ ‘ 

** And here with aliens thou didst ohoosei,o dwell, 

Year in, year out, in deepest sympathy ; 

And here thou builteat thee a holy cell. 

And so the peaceful years went gliding by.*’ 

An interesting fiekl of research is still open to the scholar who 
will point out all the monuments of Corean origin or influence /n 
the mikado’s empire, in the arts and sciences, household customs, 
diet and dress, or architecture ; in short, what by nature or the 
hand of man has been brought to the land of Sunrise from that of 
Morning Calm. One of the Corean princes, who settled in Japan 
eaiij in the seventh century, founded a family w’hich afterpv'ard 
ruled the famous province of Nagato or Choshiu. One of his de- 
scendants welcomed Francis Xavier, and aided his w’ork by gifts of 
ground and the privilege of preaching. Many of the temples in 
Kioto still contain images, ptiintings, and altar furniture brought 
from Corea. The “ Pheasant Bridge ” still keeps its name from 
bygone centuries ; in a garden near by pheasants w^ere kept for the 
supply of the tables of the Corean embassies. The Arab and Per- 
sian treasures of art and flne wmkmanship, in the imperial archives 
and museums of Nai'a, which have excited the ’wondef’ of foreign 
visitors, ai;^ most probably among the gifts or purchases from 
Shinra, where these imports were less rare. A Buddhist 'monk 
named Shiuho has gathered up the traditions and learning of the 
subject, so far as it illustrated his faith, and in “ Precious Jewels 
fropi a Neighboring Country,” published in 1586, has written a 
narrative of the introduction of Buddhism from Corea and its liter- 
ary and missionary influences upon uapan. 

Under the chapters on Art and Religion we shall resume this 
topic. As earnestly as the Japanese are now availing themselves of 
the science and progress of Christendom in this nineteenth cen- 
tury, so earnestly did they borrow the culture of the west, that is 
of Corea and China, a thousand years ago. 

The many thousands of Coreans, who, during the first ten centu- 
ries of the Christian era, but especially in the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth, settled in Japan, lived peaceably wdth the people of their 
adopted country, and loyally obeyed the mikado’s rule. < An exception 
to this course occurred in 820, when seven hundred men who some 
time before had come from Shinra toTotomi and Suruga revolted, 
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killed many of the Japanese, seized the rice in the ^tor£-l)puses, 
aifd ]^t to sea escape. The people of Musashi and Sagami pur* 
sued and attacked them, putting many of them to death. • 

jJThe general Jiistpry of the Coreans in Japan divides itself into 
two iparts. Those who came as voluntary immigrants in time of 
peace were in most cases skilled workmen or farmers, who settled 
in lands or in villages granted them, and were put on political and 
social equality with the mikado’s subjects. They founded indus- 
tries, intermarried with the natives, and their identity has been 
lost in thg general body of the Japanese people. 

With the prisoners taken in war, and with the laborers im 
pressed into their service and carried off by force, the case was far 
different. These lajiter were set apart in villages by themselves — 
an outcast race on no social equality with the people. At first 
they were employed to feed the imperial falcons, or do such 
menial wdtk, but under flie ban of Buddhism, which forbids the 
destruction of life and the handling oi fiesh, -they became an ac- 
cursed race, the “ Eta^ ” or pariahs of the nation. They were the 
butchers, skinners, leather-makers, and those whose business it was 
to handle corpses of criminals and aU other defiling things. • They 
exist ff)-day, not greatly changed in blood, though in costume, lan- 
guage, and general appearance, it is not possible to distinguish 
them from Japanese of purest blood. By th# humane edict of the 
mikado, in 1868, granting them all the rights of jjitizei^phip, their 
social condition has gi’eatly improved. * 

i^om^he ninth century onward to the sixteenth, the relations 
of the two countries seem to be unimportant. Japan was engaged 
in conquering northward the barbarians of her main island apd 
YezR. •Jler intercourse, both political and* religious, grew to be 
S9 direct* with the court of C^hina, that Corea, in the Japanese 
annals, sinks oMt of sight except at rare intervals. Nilion in- 
creased in we£dth and civilization while Cho-sen remained station- 
ary or retrograded. In the nineteenth century the awakened Sun- 
rise Kingdom has seen her former self in the hermit nation, and 
has stretched forth willing hands to do for her neighbor now, what 
Corea did for Japan in centuries long gone by. 

StiU, it must never be forgotten thdt Corea was not only tlie 
bridge on which civilization crossed from China to the archipelago, 
but was most prolbably the pathway of migration by which the 
rulers of the race now inhabiting Nihon reached it from their an- 
eesti^ seats around the Sungari and the Ever-White Mountains. 
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True, it is not absolutely certain whether the homeland of the mi- 
kado\} ancestors lay southward in the sea, or west^/ard amoi/g the 
mountains, but t^t the moss of the Gorean and Japanese people 
are more closely allied in blood than either are with the Chinpse, 
Manchiu?, or Malays, seems to be proved, not only by langz age 
and physical traits, but by the whole course of the history of both 
nations, and by the testimony of the Chinese records. Both Co- 
reans and Japanese have inherited the peculiar institutions of their 
Fuyu ancestors — that race which alone of all the peoples sprung 
from Manchuria migrated toward the rising, instead of toward the 
setting, sum 
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KORAI, OR UNITED COREA. 

The fertile and well-watered region drained by the Amur River 
ind its tributaries, stf etching from the Pacific Ocean to Lake Bai- 
kal, covers the ancestral seats of many nations, and is perhaps the 
home of nations yet to arise. It may be likened to a great inter- 
mittent geyser-sprii^ which, at intervals, overflows with terrific 
force and ^jolume. The movements of population southward seem, 
on a r^icw of Chinese and Corean hi8A>r}% almost as regular as a 
law of nature. As the conquerors from the central Asian plateaus 
have over and over again descended into India, as the barbarians 
overran the Roman empire, so omt of the region drained by the 
j^mur^nd its tributaries have burst lorth, time and again, floods of 
coiKpiest to overwhelm the rich plains of China. Or, if we regard 
the flowery and grassy lands of Manchuria and beyond as a grciat 
liive, full of busy life which, from the pressure of ^increasing num- 
bers, must swarm off to reheve the old home, we shall have a true 
illustiatiojj. Time and again have clouds of human bees, with the 
sting of their swords and the honey of their new energy, issued 
from this ancient hive. The swarms receive different names in 
liistory.; Hun, Turk, Tartar, Mongol, Manchim, but they all emerge 
from thfe same source, givingi or receiving dynastic names, but 
being in reality 'fungusic people of the same basic stock. 

A tribe inhabiting one of the ravines or rich river flats of the 
Simgari regioif increases in wealth and numbers. A powerful 
chief leads them to wai’ and victory. Tribes and Linds are an- 
nexed. Miirtial valor, wealth, and strength increase. Ambition 
and the pressure of numbers tempt to farther conquest. Over 
and beyond the Great Wall is the ever-giittering |)rize — teeming 
China. The march begins south\wd. After many a battle, and 
only, it may bp, aftHr a generation of war against the imperial le- 
gions beyond the frontiers, the goal is reached. The Middle 
Kingdom is conquered and a pew dynasty sits on the Dragon 
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Throijie/ iintjl long peace enervates and luxury weakens. Then 
out of the old northern seats of population roll^;^ a new flcod.of 
conquest, and a new swarm of conquerors is hived off. 

dbius we see 'the original land embracing the Amiy and Sim- 
gari valleys has had its periods of power and decay, of histe^cal 
and unhistorical life. Unity and movement mahe history, msin- 
tegration and apathy cause ihe page of history to be blank. But 
the land is still there with the people and the possibilities of ihe 
future. ^ 

In spite of the associations of hoary antiquity that cluster 
around Asiatic countries, the reader of history does not' expect to 
hear of single empires enduring through ihany centuries. With 
the exception of Japan, no nation of Asia can show a dynastic line 
extending through a millennium. The empires founded by Asia- 
tic conquerors are short-lived. The countries and the people 
remain, but the rulers constantly change, and the b'lilding up, 
flourishing, decay, and dissolution suggest the seasons rather than 
the centuries. No enduring political fabrics, like those of Borne 
or Britain, are known in Asia. Though China and India abide like 
the oak, their rulers change lik6 the leaves. Socially, these coun- 
tries are the symbols of petrifaction, politically they are r as tl>e 
kaleidoscope. From this law of continuous political mutation, 
Corea has not been ‘rree. * 

In one of th^se epochs of historical movement, at the opening 
of the eighth centuty, there arose the kingdom of Puhai, the capi- 
tal of which was the present city of Kirin. Its northern bounda- 
ries first touched the Sungari, and later the Amur, shifting to the 
Sungari again. Its southern border was at first the Tumen Biver, 
and later the modem province of Ham-kiung was included In it. 
lines drawn southwardly through Lake Hanka on the east, and 
Mukden on the west, would enclose its longitude Its life lasted 
from about 700 to 925 a.i). This kingdom was continually on bad 
terms with China, and the Tang emperors for nearly a centi^ at- 
tempted to crush it into vassalage. Puhai made brave resistance, 
being aided not only by the large numbers of Koraians, who had 
fled when beaten by the Chinese across the Tumen Biver, but also 
by the Japanese, whose Supremacy they acknowledged by payment 
of tribute. With the latter the,ir relations were always of a peace- 
ful and pleasant nature, and the corresponde&se and other docu- 
ments of the visiting embassies to the mikado’s court are still pre- 
served in Japan. c 
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Yet though Fuhai was able to resist China an<J holVl part of 
the <lild territojty of Korai, it fell before the persistent athtoks of 
the &itan tribes, whose empire, lasting from 907 to lh25 a.d., 
stijetched.^rom west of Lake Baikal to ^e Pacific Ocean. In the 
ea]^» part of tiie tenth century this Puhai kingdom, '^hose age 
was scarcely two centuries, melted away again into tribes and vd- 
lages, each with its chief. The country being without political 
unity returned to unhistorical obscurity, as part of the Kitan em- 
p^e. Without crossing the Tumen, to enter China by way of 
Corea, the Kitans marched at once around the Ever-White Moim- 
tains and down the Liao Tung valley into China. 

The breaking up ‘of Puhai was not without its influence on the 
Corean peninsula.^ As early as the ninth century thousands of 
refugees, driven before the Kitans or dissatisfied vrith nomad, life 
on the plains, fecrossed the Tumen and a great movement of emi- 
gration SL’t into Northern Corea, whi(^ again became populous, 
cultivated, and rich. With increasing prosperity better govern- 
ment was desired. The worthlessness of the rulers and the pros- 
pect of a successful revolution tempted the ambition of a Buddh- 
ist monk named Kung-wo who, 'in 912 a.d,, left his monastery 
and i^iised the flag of rebellion. He set forth to establish another 
political fabric of mushroom duration, which was destined to> 
make way for a more permanent kingdom, add, in the end, unraed 
Corea. ^ , 

With his followers, Kimg-wo attacked the city of Kaichow (in 
the ihodt^m Kang-wen province), and was so far successful as to- 
enter it and proclaim himself king. His personal success was 
of shoiii duration. His lieutenant, Wang-ken, that is Wang iiie 
fouAd^r^ was a descendant of the old kingly house of Korai. Dur- 
ing all the time^of Chinese obcupancy, or Shinra supremacy, his 
family had kept, alive their spirit, traditions, and claims. Think 
ing he could rule better than a priest, Wang put the ex-monk to 
death and proclaimed himself the true sovereign of Korai. All 
this went on without the interference of China, which at this time 
was tom by internal disorder and the ravages of the same Kitan 
tribes that had destroyed Puhai. Wang made Ping-an and Kai- 
chow the capitals of his kingdom, and resolved to>take full advan- 
tage of his opportunity to conquer the entire peninsula and unite 
all its parts under'^is sceptre. 

Circumstances made this an easy task. With China passive, 
Shinra weak, through long absorption in luxury and the arts of 
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peace, ,aild with most part of the population of the peninsula of 
Koraisi blood and descent, the work was easy. Thg^whole co^try, 
from the Ever- White Mountains to Quelpadi Island, was overrun 
and welded into unity. The name of Shinra was blotte;! out after 
a line of fifty-six kings and a life of nine hundred and ninety-jbjfi’ee 
years. For the first time the peninsula became a political unit, 
and the name Korai, springing to li®e again like the Arabian 
phoonix out of its ashes, became the symbol alike of united Corea 
and of the race which peopled it. Even yet the name Eo:[ai 
(Gauli or Gori in the vernacular) is generally used by the people. 

The probabilities are that the people of the old Fuyu race, 
descendants of the tribes of Kokorai, as the Snore vigorous stock, 
had already so far supplanted the old aborigini^l people inhabiting 
Southern Corea as to make conquest by Wang, who was one of 
their own blood, easy. This is shown in a series of maps repre- 
senting the three kingdoms of Corea frdm 201 to 655 aid., by the 
Japanese scholar Otsuki Tr>y6. At the former date the Rokorai 
people beyond that part of their domain conquered by China have 
occupied the land as far south as the Han River, or to the 37th 
parallel. Later, Shinra, in 503, *and again in 655, backed by Chi- 
nese jumics, had regained her territory a degree or two northwardi- 
and in the eighth and ninth centuries, acting as the ally of China, 
ruied all the countr5' to the Tumen River. Yet, though Shinra 
held the Ignd, tlv5 inhabitants were the same, namely, the stock of 
Korai, ready to rise^against their rulers mid to annihilate ‘Shinra 
in a name and monarchy that had in it nationality andrithe |>res- 
tige of their ancient freedom and greatness. 

f Thoroughly intent on unifying his realm, Whing chose a central 
location for the national capital Kion-chiu, the metropolis of 
Shinra, was too far south, Ping-an,^ the royal sqat of qld Korg.i, 
was too far north ; but one hundred miles nearer “ the river ” Han, 
was Sunto. This city, now called Kai-seng, is twenty-five miles 
from Seoul and equally near the sea. Wang made Sunto what it 
has been for over nine centuries, a fortified city of the first rank, 
the chief commercial centre of the country, and a seat of learning. 
It remained the capital until 1392 a.d. Wang-ken or Wang, the 
foimder of the «Jiew dynatlsty under which the people were to be 
governed for over four hundred years, was an ^rdent Buddhist. 
Spite of his having put the monk to death io funther personal 
ends, he became the defender of the India faith and made it the 
official religion. Monasteries werei founded and temples built in 
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great numbers. To furnish revenues for the support of these, 
tmct'^of land vr.^re set apart as permanent endowment. 'Tho four 
centuries of the house of Korai are the palmy^days of Oorean 
Bu^hism^ • ^ 

^om China, which at this time was enjoying that era of liter- 
ary splendor, for which the Sung dynasty was noted, there came 
an impulse both to scholastic activity and to something approach- 
ing popular education. 

» The Nido, or native syllabary, which had been invented by 
Chul-chong, the statesman of Shinra, now came into general use. 
While Chinese literature and the sacred books of Buddhism were 
studied in tlie original Sanscrit, popular works were composed in 
Corean and written., out in the Nido, or vernacular syllables. The 
printing press, invented by the Simg scholars, was introduced and 
books were printed from cut blocks. The Japanese are known to 
have adopted printing frohi Corea as e^rly as the twelfth century, 
when a work of the Buddhist canon was printed from wooden 
blocks. “A Corean book is known which dates authentically from 
the period 1317-1324, over a century before the earliest printed 
book known in Eui’ope.” The us6 of metal type, made by mould- 
'«ig at?d casting, is not distinctly mentioned in Corea until the year 
1420, and the invention and use of the TJiimun, a true native al- 
phabet, seeAis to belong to the same period.' The eleven vow 3 I 3 
and fourteen consonants serve both as an alphabet and a syllabary, 
the latter being the most ancient system, and the former an im- 
provfiment on it. 

The unifier of Corea died in 945 and was succeeded by his son 
Wu. Fifteen years later the last of the five weak dynasties that 
had rapidly succeeded each other in China, folk The Chinese 
emperor proposing, and the Corean king being willing, the latter 
hastened to send tribute, and formed an alliance of friendship 
with the imperial Sung, who swayed the destinies of China for 
the next 166 years (960-1101). 

Korai soon came into collision with the Edtans in the following 
manner. The royal line of united Corea traced their descent di- 
rectly from the ancient kings of Kokorai, and therefore claimed 
relationship with the princes of Puhai. On the strength of this 
claim, the Koraian king asserted his right to the whole of Liao 
Tung, which had been formerly held by Puhai. The Kitans, hav- 
ing matters of greater importance to attend to at the time, allowed 
its temporary occupation by Korai troops. Nevertheless the king 
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thouglit io he^lt, to send homage to the Kitan emperor, in order to 
get a clear title to the territory. In 1012 he deapatched arf em- 
bassy aeknowledmng the Kitan supremacy. This verbal me&sage 
did not satisfy the strong conqueror, who demande^. that the 
Koraian king should come in person and make o'beisance. c 
latter refused. A feud at once broke out between them, which led 
to a war, in which Korai was worsted and stripped of all her terri- 
tory west of the Yalu River. 

Palladius has pointed out the interesting fact that a little v^- 
lage about twenty miles north of Tie-ling, and seventy miles north 
of Mukden, called Gauli-chan (Korai village) stjll witnesses by its 
name to its former history, and to the possession by Corea of ter- 
ritoiy west of the Yalu. ‘ ^ 

The Kitans, not satisfied with recovering Liao Tung, crossed 
the river and invaded Korai, in 1015. By this time a new nation, 
imder the name of Niijun or Ninchi, Had formed arofind Lake 
Hanka, in part of the territory of extinct Puhai. With their new 
frontagers the Koraians made an alliance as solid as iron and 
stone,” and with their aid drove back the Kitan invaders. 

Henceforth the boundaries of Corea remained stationary, and 
have never extended beyond the limits with which the weetem* 
world is familiar. 

•An era of peace tj,nd prosperity set in, and a thriving trade 
sprang up between the NUjun and Korai. The two nations, ce- 
mented in friendship' through a common fear of the KitansJ^ grew 
apace in numbers and prosperity. 

The Kitans were known to Chineso authors as early as the fifth 
century, seven nomad tribes being at that time confederate under 
their banners. At the' beginning of the tenth century, these wan- 
derers had been transformed into hordes of disciplined^ cavahy. 
Their wealth and intelligence having increased by conquest, they 
formed a great empire in 925, which extended from* the Altai 
Mountains to the Pacific Ocean, and from within the Great Wall 
to the Yablonoi Mountains, having Peking for one of its capitals. 
It flourished imtil the twelfth century (a.d. 1125), when it gave 
way to the Kin empire, which held Mongolia and still more terri- 
toiy than the Kitans poss^sed within what is now China proper. 

‘ This Kin empire was founded by the expansion of the Niijun, 
who, from their seats north of the Tumen and ydst of «the Sungari, 
had gradually widened, and by conquest absorbed the Kitana 
Aguta, the founder of the new empire, gave it the name of the 
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Golden Dominion. During its existence Corea was hot iroubled 
by her great neighbor, and for two hundred years ehjoyed'peace 
withiivher borders. Her commerce now flourished at all-points 
of the compass) bobh on land, with her northern and western 
neij^bors, with*the Japanese on the east^ and the Chinese south 
and west. Much direct intercourse in ships, guided by* the mag- 
netic needle, “the chariot of the south,” took place between 
Ningpo and Sunto. Mr. Edkins states that the oldest recorded 
instance of the use of the mariner’s compass is that in the Chmese 
historian’s account of the voyage of the imperial ambassador to 
Corea, fr6m Nanking by way of Ningpo, in a fleet of eight vessels, 
in the year 1122. * > 

The Arabs, who about this time were idso trading with the 
Coreans, and had lived in their country, soon afterward introduced 
this silent friend of the mariner into their own country in*the 
west, whence it found its way into Europe and to the hands of 
Columbus. To the eye of the Corean iti mysterious Anger pointed 
to the south. To the western man it pointed to the lode-star. 

The huge wide-open eyes which the sailors of Chinese Asia 
paint at the prow of their ship, to discover a path in the sea, 
))ecaiae more than ever an empty fancy before this unerring path- 
finder. As useless as the ever-open orbs on a mummy lid, these 
lidless eyea were relegated to the domain ^f poetry, while the 
swinging needle opened new paths of science and discovery. 
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CHAPTER X. 


CATHAY, ZIPANGU, AND THES MONGOLS. 

After a long breathing-spell — as one, in reading history, might 
call it — the old hive in the north was again ready to swarm. It. was 
to be seen once more how useless was the Gseat Wall of China in 
keeping back the many-named invaders, known in history by the 
collective term Tatars. A new people beg^ descending from 
their homeland, which lay near the northern and eastern shores of 
Lake Baikal This inland sea — scarcely known in ^he school 
geographies, or printed in ^Jie average atlas in such propoivionato 
dimensions as to suggest a pond — is one of the largest lakes in 
the world, being 370 miles long and covering 13,300 square miles 
of surface. Its shores are now inhabited by Russian colonists and 
its waters are navigated by whole fleets of ships and steamers*. Ij; 
lies 1,280 feet above the sea. 

Beginning their jnigrations from this point, in numbers and 
bulk that suggest only the snowball, the Mongol horsemen moved 
with resistless increase and momentum, consolidating intc their 
mass tribe after tribe, until their horde seemed an avi\lanch3 of 
humanity that threatened to crush all civilization and engulph the 
whole earth. These mounted highlanders from the north were 
creatures who seemedoto be horse and man in one being, and to 
actualize the old fable of the Centa^irs. With a tiger-skxn for a 
saddle, a thong loop with only the rider’s great toe thrust in it for 
a stirrup, a string in the horse’s lower jaw for a brifdle, armed 
with spear and cimeter, these conquerors who despibed walls went 
forth to level cities and slaughter all who resisted. In their raids 
they found food ever ready in the beasts they rode, for a reeking 
haunch of horse-meat, cut from the steed whose saddle had been 
emptied by arrow or accident, was usually found slung to their 
pommels. A slice of this, raw or warmed, served to sustain life 
for these hard riders, who lived all day in the |addle^and at night 
slept with it wrapped around them. 

For a century the power of these nomads was steadily grow- 
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ing, before they emerged clearly into history and loomed cip before 
the frontiers of the empire. The master mind and hand that 
moulded them into imity was Genghis Khan (1160-1227 a,d.). 

Who yas» (iengliis Khan ? A Japanese wrifer, who is also a 
tr^eller in Corea and China, has written in English a the^js which 
shows, with strong probability, at least, that this unifier of Asia was 
Gen-Ghik6, or Yoshitsunc. This Japanese hero, bom in 1169, was 
the field-marshal of the army of the Minamoto who annihilated the 
l^ira family. ‘ In 1189, having fled from his jealous brother, Yori- 
tomo, he reached Yezo and thence crossed, it is believed, to Man- 
churia. *His was probably the greatest military mind which Japan 
ever produced. ^ 

Ibat Yoshitsune and Genghis Khan Vero one person is argued 
by Mr. Suyematz,® who brings a surprising array of coincidences to 
prove his thesis. These are in names, titles, ages, dates, personal 
characteristics, flags and* banners, myths and traditions, nomen- 
clatinfe of families, localities and individuals, and Japanese relics, 
coins, arms, and foriresses in Manchuria. Without reaching the 
point of demonstration, it seems highly probable that this wonder- 
ful personality, this marvellous intellect, was of Japanese origin. 

, Whoever this restless spirit was, it is certain that he gathered 
tribes once living in freedom like the wild waves into the unity of 
the restless sea. Out from the grassy plair# of Manchuria rqjled 
a tidal-wave of conquest that swept over Asia, ^and flung its last 
drop{f of spray alike over Japan, India, and Russia. Among the na- 
tions cojnpletely overrun and overwhelmed by the Mongol hordes 
was Corea. 

In 1206, Yezokai — the word in Japanese means Yezo Sea — the 
leader of the Mongols, at the request of his diieftains, took the name 
pf Gengjiis Khan and proclaimed himself the ruler of an empire. 
Ho now set befpre himself the task of subduing the Kitans and ab- 
sorbing tiheir land and people, preparatory to the conquest of 
China. This* was accomplished in less than six years. Liao Tung 
was invaded and, in 1213, his armies were inside the Great Wall. 
Three mighty hosts were now organized, one to overrun all China 
to Nepal and Anam, one to conquer Corea and Japan, and one to 
bear the white banners of the Mongols across Asia into Europe. 
This work, though not done in a^day, was nearly completed before 

* The Mikado^s Eiftpire, Chapters XIU. and XIV. 

* The Identity of the Great Conqueror, Genghis Khan, with the Japanese 
Hero YosMtsund, by K. Suyematz of Japan. London, 1879. 
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a generation passed.' Genghis Khan led the host that moved to 
the west. . In 1218 the Corean king declared himself a vass&l af 
Genghiq In 1231 the murder of a Mongol eny($y in GoreJ was 
the cause of the first act of war. The Mongols inv^ed ^the coun- 
try, capi^ured forty of the principal towns, received the humilial^jn 
of the king, who had fied to Kang-wa Island, and began the aboli- 
tion of Corean independence by appointing seventy-two Mongol 
prefects to administer the details of local government The people, 
exasperated by the new and strange methods of their foreign con- 
querors, rose against them and murdered them alL This was the 
signal for a second and more terrible invasion. A great "Mongol 
army overran the coimtry in 1241, fought a'^number of pitched 
battles, defeated the kin^, and again imposed heavy tribute on 
their humbled vassal In 1256 the Corean king went in person to 
do hbmage at the court of the conqueror of continents. 

In the details of the Mongol rule kmdness and cni^lty were 
blended. The most relentfess military measures were taken to 
secure obedience after the conciliatory policy failed. By using 
both methods the great Khan kept his hold on the little peninsula, 
although the Coreans manifested a constant disposition to revolt. 

About this time began a brilliant half century of interc wrse , 
between Europe and Cathay, ■which has been studied and illustra- 
ted, in the writings of Colonel H. Yule. The two Franciscan monks 
Carpinini and Eubruquis visited China, and the camps of the great 
Khan, between the years 1245 and 1253. By their graphic narra- 
tives, in w’hich the wars of Genghis were described, they v^ade<the 
name of Cathay (from Kitai, or Kitan) familiar in Europe. Matteo, 
Nicolo, and Marco Polo, who came later, as representatives of the 
commerce which afterward fiourished between Venice and Genoa, 
and Ningpo and Amoy, were but a •few among many nxerbhants 
and travellers. Embassies from the Popes and^ the Khan ex- 
changed courtesies at Avignon and Cambaluc (Peking). **Christian 
churches were established in Peking and other citie^'by the Fran- 
ciscan monks. The various Europeans who have saved their own 
names and a few others from oblivion, and have left us a roman- 
tic, but in the main a truthful, picture of mediaeval China and the 
Mongols, were*p];obably ojS.j the scribes among a host who traded 
or travelled, but never told their story. Among the marvels of the 
empire of the Mongols, in which one might w£Jk ^&ely from Corea 
to Russia, was religious toleration. When, however, the Mongols 


' See Howorth’s History of the Mongols, London, 1876. < 
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of central Asia embraced the creed of Islam, bigot:^ closed the 
high'wtiy into Eoirope, and comm uni cations ceased. Ca^aj^ Zi- 
pangu,^and Corea again sunk from the eyes of Europe in^ the 
night of historic* darkness. 

I^hublai Khaii having succeeded his grandfather, Genghis, and 
being now ruler of all the Asiatic mainland, resolved, in 1266, to 
conquer Japan. He wrote a letter to the mikado, but the envoys 
were so frightened by the Corean’s exaggerated account of the 
di^culties of reaching the empire in the sea, that they never sailed. 
Other embassies were despatched in 1271 and 1273, and Khublai 
began to ‘prepare a mighty flotilla and army of invasion. One 
hundred of the ships%rere built on Quelpart Island. His armada, 
consisting of 300 vessels and 15,000 meil, Chinese, Mongols, and 
Coreans, sailed to Japan and was met by the Japanese off the isl> 
and of Iki. Ov^ng to their valor, but more to the tempest that 
arose, the expedition was •a, total loss, only a few of the original 
numbef reaching Corea alive. 

Evidently desirous of conquering Japan by diplomacy, the 
great Khan despatched an embassy which reached, not the mi- 
kado’s, but only the sho-gun’s court in 1275. His ambassadors 
^ere ^accompanied by a large retinue from his Corean vassals. 
The Japanese allowed only three of the imposing number to go 
to Kamakura, twelve miles from the modern Tokio, and paid jio 
attention to the Khan’s threatening letters. So irritated were the 
brave inlanders that when anoljier ambassador from the* Khan ar- 
rived, in the following year, he disembarked as a prisoner and was 
escorted, boimd, to Kamakura, where he was thrown into prison, 
kept during four years, and taken out only to be beheaded. 

Fpon hearing this, Khublai began the preparation of the mighlj- 
ejt of fiis^invading hosts. T® be braved by a little island nation, 
when his sceptrj ruled from the Dnieper to the Yellow Sea, was 
not to be thought of. Various fleets and contingents sailed from 
different ports^n China and made rendezvous on the Corean coast. 
The fleet was composed of 3,500 war junks, of large size, having on ^ 
board 180,000 Chinese, Mongols, and Coreans. Among their en- 
gines of War were the catapults which the Polos had taught them 
to make. They set sail in the autumn ol 1281. ^ ^ 

From the very first the enterprise miscarried. The general-ifl- 
chief feu sick the command devolved on a subordinate, who 
had no plan of operation. The various divisions of the force be- 
came separated. It is probal^e that the majority of them never 
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reached *che mainland of JajDan. The Mongol and Corean contin* 
gent ^r'eacfhed the province of Ohikuzen, but were not allowed to 
make h successful landing, for the Japanese drove them bac^: with 
sword and fire. 'The Chinese division, arriving lateflr, was met by 
a terrible tempest that nearly annihilated them and destroyedAhe 
ships already engaged. The broken remnant of the fleet and 
armies, taking refuge on the ishind of Iki, were attacked by the 
Japanese and nearly all slain, imprisoned, or beheaded in cold 
blood. Only a few reached Corea to tell the tale. , 

The “ Mongol civilization,” so-called, seems to have had little 
influence on Corea. The mighty empire of Genghis soon broke 
into many fragments. The vast fabric of his government melted 
ike a sand house before an incoming wave, and tliat wave receding 
left scarcely a sediment recognizable on the polity or social life of 
Corea. Marco Polo in his book hardly mentions the country, though 
describing Zij^angu or Japan quite full;^J One evil ciTe^it of their 
forced assistance given to the Mongols, was that the liatred'^of the 
Japanese and Coreans for each other was mutually intensified 
. After the Mongolian invasion begins that series of 2)iratical raidi 
on their coast and robbery of their vessels at sea, by Japanese 
adventurers, that made navigation beyond sight of land andnjhip- 
building among the Coreans almost a lost art. 

, The centuries following the Mongol invasion w’ere periods of 
anarchy and civil w’ar in Japan, and the central government au- 
thority being weak the pirates could not be controlled, Bifilding 
or stealing ships, bands of Japanese sailors or ex-soldiers pfi?t to 
sea, capturing Corean boats, junks, and surf-rafts. Landing, they 
harried the shores and robbed and murdered the defenceless peo- 
ple. Growing bolder,** the marauders sailed into the Yellow 'Sea 
and landed even in China and in Mao Tung. They kept whole 
towns and cities in terror, and a chain of coast torts had to be 
built in Shan-tung to defend that province. ^ 

The fire-signals which, in the old days of “ the Three King- 
doms,” had flashed upon the headlands to warn of danger seaward, 
were now made a national service. The system was perfected so 
as to converge at the capital, Sunto, and give notice of danger 
from any point < on the chast. By this means better protection 
a^inst the sea-rovers was securefl. 

All this evil experience with the piratical Jap&nese of the mid- 
dle ages has left its impress on the langiiage of the Coreans. 
From this period, perhaps even long before it, date those words 
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of sinister omen of which we give but one or two ex^pltis which 
have Ihe prefix ipai (Japan) in them. A wai-koly a huge, fiercc»man, 
of gi^hntic aspect, with a bad head, though perhaps witV good 
heart, a kijjd of ogrd, is a Japanese kol or creature. A destructive 
wii^i or typhoon is a Japanese wind. As western Christendom for 
centuries uttered their fears of the Norse pirates, “ From the fury 
of the Northmen,. Good Lord, deliver us,” so the Korai people. 
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Two>Masted Corean Vessel (from a Photograph taken in 1871). 

along the coast, for many generations offered up constant petition 
to their gods for protection against these Northmen of the Pacific. 

This chronic danger from Japanese pirates, which Korai and 
Chci-sen endured for a period nearly as ^xtended»as that of Eng- 
land from the Nortlimen, is one gf the causes that have contribh- 
ted to make athe ifatives dread the sea as a path for enemies, and 
in Corea we see the Strange anomaly of a people more than semi- 
civilized whose wretched boatsi scarcely go beyond tide-water. 
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NEW CHO-SEN. 

It will be remembered that the first Chinese settler and civ- 
ilizer of Corea, Ki Tsze, gave it the name of Cho-sen. Coming 
from violence and war, to a land of peace w^ich lay eastward of 
his old home, Ki Tsze selected for his new dwelling-place a name 
at once expressive of its outward position and his own inward emo- 
tions — Chu-sen, or Momii^g Calm. ' 

For eleven centuries a part of Manchuria, including,* as the 
Coreans believe, the northern half of thp peninsula, bore this 
name. From the Christian era until the tenth century, the names 
of the three kingdoms, Shinra, Hiaksai, and Kokorai, or Korai, 
express the divided political condition of the coimtry. On &e fa?l 
of these petty states, the united peninsula was called Korai. Korai 
existed from A.n. 9M until a.d. 1392, when the ancifent name of 
Cho-sen -^as restored. Though the Coreans often speak of their 
country as Korai (Grauli, or Gori), it is as the English speak of 
Britain — with a patriotic feeling rather than for accurocy. ^Cho- 
sen is still the official and popular designation of the country. 
This name is at once the oldest and the newest. 

The first bestowal’ of this name on the peninsula was in p!>etic 
mood, and was the symbol of a jfeaceful triumph. The seco](;id 
gift of the name was the index of a political reyolution not un- 
accompanied with bloodshed. The latter days of tne dynasty 
founded by Wang were marked by licentiousness and effeminacy 
in the palace, and misrule in the country. The people hated the 
cruelties of their monarch, the thirty-second of his line, and longed 
for a deliverer. Such a one was Ni Taijo (Japanese, Ei Seiki), who 
was bom in the region 'of Broughton’s Bay, in the Ham-kiung 
province. It is said of him th^t from his youth he surpassed all 
others in virtue, intelligence, and skill in manly exercises. He 
was especially fond of hunting with the falcdn. 

One day, while in the woods, his favorite bird, in pursuing its 
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quarry, flew so far ahead that it was lost to the sight of its master. 
Hastening after it the young man espied a shrine at thc^ roadside 
into '#hich he saw his hawk fly. Entering, he found within a her- 
mit priest. Awed aild abashed at the weird presence of the white- 
beJirded sage, ^e lad for a moment was speechless ; but the old 
man, addressing him, said : “ What benefit is it for a youth of your 
abilities to be seeking a stray falcon ? A throne is a richer prize. 
Betake yourself at once to the capital.” 

^ Acting upon the hint thus given him, and leaving the falcon 
behind, Taijo wended his way westward to Sunto, and entered the 
military service of the king. He soon made his mark and rapidly 
rose to high command, until he became lieutenant-general of the 
whole army. He jaarried and reared Children, and through the 
espousal of his daughter by the king, became father-in-law to his 
sovereign. * 

The influence of Taijb was now immense. While with his 
soldierly abilities he won the enthusiastic regard of the army, his 
l^opularity with the people rested solely on his virtues. Possessed 
of such influence with the court, the soldiers, and the country at 
large, he endeavored to reform the abuse of power and to curb the 
•cruelties of the king. Even to give advice to a despot is an act of 
bravery, but Taijo dared to do it again and again. The king, how- 
ever, refused to follow the counsel of his father-in-law or to refprm 
abuses. He thus daily increased the odium in which he was held 
by hie subjects. • 

ISuchifwas the state of affairs toward the end of the fourteenth 
century, when everything was ripe for revolution. 

In China, great events, destined to influence “ the little king- 
dom,” wore taking place. The Mongol dynasty, even after \he 
l^reakmg; up of ^the empire founded by Genghis Khan, still held 
the dragon thrqjne ; but during the later years of their reign, when 
harassed fly enemies at home, Corea was neglected and her tribute 
remained unpaid. A spasmodic attempt to resubdue the lapsed 
vassal, and make Corea a Mongol castle of refuge from impending 
doom, was ruined by the energy and valor of Ni Taijo. The 
would-be invaders were driven back. The last Mongol emperor 
fell in 1341, and the native Ming, or “ Bright,” dynasty came into 
power, and in 1368 was firmly e^blished. • 

Their emroys being sent to Corea demanded pledges of vassal- 
age. The king neglected, finally refused, and ordered fresh levies 
to be made to resist the impending invasion of the Chinese. In 
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this time' of gloom and bitterness against their own monarch, the 
army contained but a pitifully small number of men who could be 
depend'^d on to hght the overwhelming host of the Ming vet jrana 
Taijo, in im address to his followers, thua spoke to them : 

“ Although the order from the king must be obeyed, yet he 
attack upon the Ming soldiers, with so small an army as ours, is 
like casting an egg against a rock, and no one of the army will 
return alive. I do not teU y^ou this from any fear of death, but 
our king is too haughty. He does not heed our advice. He has 
ordered out the army suddenly without cause, paying no attention 
to the sufifering which wives and children of the soldiers must 
imdergo. This is a thing I cannot bear. Let us go back to the 
capital and the responsibility shall fall on my shoulders alone.” 

Thereupon the captains and soldiers being impressed with the 
purity of their leader’s motives, and admiring his courage, resolved 
to obey his orders and not the king’s. Arriving at Sunto, he 
promptly took measures to depose the king, who was sent to 
Kang-wa, the island so famous in modern as in ancient and mediae- 
val historj^ 

The king’s wrath was veiy great, and he intrigued to avenge 
himself. His jdot was made known, by one of his retainens, t6 
Taijo, who, by a counter-movement, put forth the last radical 
measure which, in Chinese Asia means, for a private person, disin- 
heritance ; for a king, deposition ; and for a royal line, extinction. 
This act was the removal of the tablets of the king’s ancestors from 
their sMrine, and the issue of an order forbidding furthere-^conthiu- 
ance of sacrifice to them. This Corean and Chinese method of 
clapping the extinguisher upon a whole dynasty was no sooner or- 
dered than duly executed. 

Ni Taijo was now made king, to ithe great delight of , the peoj 
pie. He sent an embassy to Nanking to notify tlu^ Ming emperor 
of affairs in the “ outpost state,” to tender his loyal vassalage, to 
seek the imperial approval of his acts, and to beg his investiture 
as sovereign. This was graciously granted. The ancient name of 
Cho-sen was revived, and at the petitioner’s request conferred upon 
tlie country by the emperor, who profited by this occasion to en- 
force upon the Qoreans hiA calendar and chronology — the recep- 
tidn of these being in itself aloqe tantamount to a sufficient de- 
claration of fealty. Friendship being now full^ established with 
the Mings, the king of Cho-sen sent a number of youths, sons of 
his nobles, to Nanking to study in the imperial Chinese college. 
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The dynasty thus established is still the reigning famUy in 
Corea* though the direct line came to an end in 1864. •Tlie Co- 
reans ik their treaty with Japan, in 1876, dated the docum^t ac- 
cording to^tho 484tfi year of Cho-sen, reckoning from the access 
siorf of Ni Taijo to the throne. One of the first acts of the new 
dynasty was to make a change in the location of the national 
capital The new dynasty made choice of the city of Han Yang, 



^ The Walla of Seoul (from a Photograph, 1876). 

situated on the Han Eiver, about fifty miles from its mouth. The 
king enlarged the fortifications, enclosed the city with a wall of 
masonry of great extent, extending over the adjacent hills and 
valleys. On this wall was a rampart pierced with port-holes for 
archers and over Jbhe streams wera built arches of stone. He or- 
ganized the sdministrative system which, with slight modification, 
is still in force -at the "present time. The city being well situated, 
soon grew, in extent, and hence became the seoul or capital (pro- 
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nounceibj the Chinese king, as in Nanking and Peking, and tibe 
Japa^ese^ kio, as in Kioto and Tokio). He also re-divided the 
kingdom into eight do or provinces. This divisic/a still may^tains. 
The names, fomied each of two Chinese character^ Joined to that 
of do (circuit or province), and approximate meahlngs are ghreh 
below.* With such names of bright omen, “ the eight provinces ” 
entered upon an era of peace and flourishing prosperity. The 
people found out that something more than a change of masters 
was meant by the removal of the capital to a more central situa- 
tion. Vigorous reforms were carried out, and changes were made, 
not only in political administration, but in social life, and even in 
religion. In aU these the influence of the China of the Ming em- 
perors is most manifest. « 

Buddhism, which had penetrated into every part of the country, 
and' had become, in a measure, at least, the religion of the state, 
was now set aside and disestablished. The Confucian ^^thics and 
the doctrines of the Chine&o sages were not only more diUgently 
studied and propagated under royal patronage, but were incor- 
porated into the religion of the state. From the early part of the 
fifteenth century, Confucianism flourished until it reached the point 
of bigotry and intolerance ; so that when Christianity was disco f; 
ered by the magistrates to be existing among the people, it was 
pujb imder the band of extirpation, and its followers thought 
worthy of death. 

* Beginning at the most northern and eastern, and following the sea line 
south around up to the northeast, thej are : ^ ^ 
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Japanese. 

1. 

Ham-kiung, or 

Kan-kio do. 

2. 

‘‘Kang-wen, or 

Ko-g-jn do. 

3. Kiung-sang, or 

Kei-sho do. 

4. 

Julia, or 

Zen-ra do. 

5. 

Chung-chong, or 

Cliiu-sei do. 

6 . 

Kiung-kei, or 

Kei-ki do. 

7. 

Wliang-hai, or 

Ko-kai do. 

8. 

Ping-an, or 

Hei-an do 


Enoubh. 

Perfect Mirror, or Complete View Province. 
Bay Meadow Province. 

R^jspectful Congratulation Provinct#. 
Completed Network Province. 

Serene Loyalty Province. 

The Capital Circuit, or Home Province. 
Yellow Sea Province. 

Peace and Quiet Province. 


In this table we have given the names in English which approximate the 
sounds of the Chinese characters, with which names of the provinces are writ- 
ten, and as they are heard torday in Cho-sen. The modern Coreans use the 
in£>dern Chinese sounds of the characters, while the Japanese cling to the an- 
cient Chinese pronunciation of the sume characters as .^hey received them 
through Hiaksai and Shinra, eleven or twelve centuries ago. ^ The old pure 
Corean sounds were Teru-ra tai for Zen-ra do, Tsiku-dhsdsu tai for Chiu-sei do, 
Keku-shaku tai for Kei-ki do, etc. 
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Whatever may have been the motive for supplanting Buddh* 
ism, .whether from sincere conviction of the paramount truth .of 
the aiireient ethics, or a desire to closely imitate £he Middle* King- 
dom in everythmg, even in religion, or to obtain ^asy and great 
wealth by confiscating the monastery and temple lands, it id certain 
that the change was sweeping, radical, and thorough. All observ- 
ers testify that the cult of Shaka in Oorea is almost a shadow. On 
the other hand, in many cities throughout the land, are buildings 
and halls erected and maintained by tlie government, in which sit 
in honor the statues of Confucius and his greatest disciples. 

One great measure that tended to strengthen and m^he popu- 
lar the new religious establishment, to weaken the old faith, to 
give strength and unity co the new government, to foster educa- 
tion and make the Corean literary classes what they are to-day — 
critical scholars in Chinese — ^was what Americans would call “ civil 
service reform.*’ Appointment to offices on the basis f^f merit, as 
shown in the literary exaulinations, was made the rule. Modelled 
closely upon the Chinese system, three grades of examinations 
were appointed, and tlu’ee degrees settled. All candidates for 
military or civil rank and office must possess diplomas, granted 
by the royal or provincial examiners, before appointment coiddl^e 
made or salary begun. The system, which is still in vogue, is 
m^^re fully described in the chapter on education. * 

Amon" the changes in the fashion of social life, introduced 
under the Ni dynasty, was the adoption of the Ming costume. To 
the Chinese of to-day the Corean drcvss and coiffure, rs seen in 
Peking, are subjects for curiosity and merriment. The lack of a 
long queue, and the very different cut, form, and general appear- 
ance of these eastern strangers, strike the eye of mandarin and 
street laborer alike, very much asra gentleman in knee-breeches, 
cocked hat, and peruke, or the peasant co'stumes at Castle Garden, 
appear to a New Yorker, stepping from the elevated 'railway, on 
Broadway. 

Yet from the fourteenth to the seventeenth century, the Chinese 
gentleman dressed like the Corean of to-day, and the mandarin of 
Canton or Nanking was as innocent of the Tartar hair-tail as is the 
citizen of Seoul The Coreans simply adhere to the fashions pre- 
valent during the Ming era. ^e Chinese, in the matter of garb, 
however loath foreigners may be to credit it, ate mqre progressive 
than their Corean neighbors. 

To the house of Ni belongs also the greater honor of abolish- 
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ing at least two cruel customs which had their roots in supersti- 
tion. * Heretofore the same rites which were so long in Vogue in 
Japan, ^aces of. which were noticed*even down to, the seveiAeenth 
century^ held vujchallenged sway in Corea. Ko-rai-chang, though 
not fuUy known in its details, was the habit of burying old men 
alive. Li-chei was the offering up of human sacrifices, presumably 
to the gods of the mountains and the sea. Both of these classes 
of rites, at once superstitious and horrible, were anciently very fre- 
quent ; nor was Buddhism able to utterly abolish them. In the 
latter case, they choked the victims to death, and then threw them 
into the sea. The ;^land of Chansan was especially noted as the 
place of propitiation to the gods of the sea. 

The first successors of the founder of the house of Ni held 
great power, which they used for the good of the people, and 
hence enjoyed great popularity. The first after Taijo reigned two 
years, front 1398 to 1400. Hetai-jong, who came after him, ruled 
eighteen years, and among other benefits conferred, established 
the Sin-mun-ko, or box for the reception of petitions addressed 
directly to the king. Into this coffer, complaints and prayers from 
people could lawfully and easily be dropped. Though still 
keptl^efore the gate of the royal palace in Seoul, it is stated that 
access to it is now difficult. It seems to exist more in name than 
in fact. Among the first diplomatic acts of King Hetai-jong 'v^as 
to unite with the Chinese emperor, in a complaint to thjd mikado 
of Japan, against the buccaneers, whom the authorities of the 
latter couhtry were unable to control. Hence the remonstrance 
was only partially successful, and the evil, which was aggravated 
by Corean renegades acting as pilots, grew beyond all bounces. 
The^e rascals made a lucrative living by betraying their own coun- 
tngrmen. * 

Siei-jonp, who succeeded to the throne on the death of his 
father, Hetai-jcmg, enjoyed a long reign of thirty-two years, during 
which the fortifications of the capital were added to and strength- 
ened. The Manchius beyond the Ever-white Mountains were 
then beginning to rise in power, and Liao Tung was disturbed 
by the raids of tribes from Mongolia, which the Ming generals 
were unable to suppress. When the fighting took place within 
fifty miles of her , own boundary mver, Ch5-sen became alarmed, 
and looked to the defence of her own frontier and capital. In 
1450, on the death of the king, who “ in time of peace prepared 
for war,” JIun-jong, his son, succeeded to royal power. As usual 
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on the ’’accession of a new sovereign, a Chinese ambassador was 
desi?atched from Peking, which had been the Ming capitah since 
l()14,N;o Seoul, to confer the Imperial patent of investitur«r This 
dignitary, on his return, wrote a book recounting, his travels, 
under the title of “ Memorandum concerning the Affair^ of Ch6- 
sen.” According to this writer, the military frontier of Corea at 
that time was at the Eastern Mountain Barrier, a few miles north- 
west of the present Border Gate. Palladius, the Russian writer, 
also states that, during the Ming dynasty, three grades of ^for- 
tresses were erected on the territory between the Great Wall and 
the Yalu River, “ to guard against the attacks of the Coreans.” 

It is more in accordance with the facts to suppose that the Chi- 
nese erected these fortifications to guard agaipst invasion from the 
Manchius and other northern tribes that were ravaging Liao Timg, 
rather than against the Coreans. These defences did not avail to 
keep back the invasion w^ich came a p^neration or twt^> later, and 
“ the Corean frontier,” wliich the Chinese traveller, in 1451), found 
much further west than even the present “.w'all of stakes,” shows 
that the neutral territory was then alread}’^ established, and larger 
than it now is. Of this strip of rich forest and ginseng Land, with 
many well-watered and arable valleys, once cultivated and«l)opV- 
lous, but since the fifteenth centuiy desolate, we shall hear again. 
Ik- Chinese atlases the space is blank, with not one village marked 
where, u^itil thc^ removal by the Chinese government of the inhabi- 
tants westward, there was a population of 300,000 souls. The de- 
population of this large area of fertile soil was simply ^ a ClSinese 
measure of military necessity, which compelled her friendly ally 
Cho-sen, for her own safety, to post sentinels as far west of her 
boimdary river as the Eastern Mountain Barrier, described by the 
imperial envoy in 1450. , 

The century which saw America discovered, in the west, was 
that of Japan’s greatest activity on the sea. On every coast within 
their reach, from Tartary to Tonquin, and from Luzon to Siam, 
these bold marauders were knowm and feared. The Chinese 
learned to bitterly regret the day wrhen the magnetic needle, in- 
vented by themselves, got into the hands of these daring island- 
ers. The wounded eagleHhat felt the shaft, which had been feath- 
&ed from his own plumes, was not more to be pitied than the 
Chinese people that saw the Japanese craft Steering across the 
Yellow Sea to ravage and ruin their cities, guided by the compass 
bought in China. They not only harried the coasts, but went far 
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up the rivers. In 1523;, they landed even at Ningpo, add in the 
fight' the chief mandarin of the city was killed. « ^ 

Ydfc, with the exception of incursions of these pirates, Ch5-sen 
enjoyed the sheets* of peace, and two centuries sUpped away in 
Morning Calm. The foreign vessels from Europe which first, in 
1630, touched at the province of Bungo, in Southern Japan, may 
possibly have visited some part of the Corean shores. Between 
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1640 and 1646 four arrivals of " black ships ” from Portugal, are 
known to have called at points in Japan. It was from these the 
Japanese learned how to make the gunpowder and firearms which, 
before the close /)f the century, were to be used with such deadly 
effect in Coiea. * 

Now came back to Europe accounts of China and Japan — ^which 
were f ou^gid to be the old ELathay, and Zipangu of Polo and the Eran- 
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ciscan&j'aiKi of “ Coria,” which Polo had barely mentioned. It waa 
from, the Foi^uguese, that Europe first learned of this middle land 
between the mighty domain of the Mings, and fne empire; in the 
sea. Stirred by the spirit of adventure and enteiipri^e, and un- 
willing that the Iberian peninsulars should gain all the glory, an 
English “ Society for the Discovery of Unknown Lands ” was 
formed in 1555. A voyage was made as far as Novaia Zemlia 
and Weigatz, but neither Corea nor Cathay was reached. Other 
attempts to find a northeast passage to India failed, and Asia^ re- 
mained uncircumnavigated until our own and Nordenskold’s day. 
The other attempts to discover a northwest^ passage ‘to China 
around the imaginary cape, in which North America was supposed 
to terminate, and through the equally fictitious straits of Anian, 
resulted in the discoveries of the Cabots, and of Hudson and Fro- 
bisher — of the American continent from the Hudson River to 
Greenland, but the way to^China lay stiSl around Africai 

Prom Japan, the only possibility of danger during these tVo cen- 
turies was likely to come. In the north, west, and south, on the 
main land, hung the banners of the Ming emperors of China, and, 
as the. tribute enforced was very light, the protection of her great 
neighbor was worth to Cho-sen far more than the presente’ sn€‘ 
gave. From China there was notliing to fear. 

^At first the new dynasty sent ships, embassies, a'hd presents 
regularly to Japan, which were duly received, yet not at the mi- 
kado’s palace in Kioto, but at the sho-gun’s court at Kanfakura, 
twelve miles from the site of the modem Japanese capital, T6kio. 
But as the Ashikaga family became effeminate in life, their power 
waned, and rival chiefs started up all over the country. Clan 
fights and chronic intestine war became the rule in Japan. 0nly 
small areas of territory were govt^raed from l^amakura, while 
the mikado became the tool and prey of 'rival daimios. One of 
these petty rulers held Tsushima, and traded at a settlement on 
the Corean coast called Fusan, by means of which some inter- 
course was kept up between the two countries. The Japanese 
government had always made use of Tsushima in its communica- 
tions with the Coreans, and the agency at Fusan was composed 
almost exclusively of retainers of the feudal lord of this island. The 
jdumey by land and sea from Se^pul to Kamakura, often consumed 
two or three months, and with civil wars inland ^nd piracy on the 
water, intercourse between the two countries became less and less. 
The last embassy from Seoul was sent in 1460, but after that, 
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owing to continued intestine war, the absence of the,Cor6ans was 
net noticed by the Ashikagas, and as the Tsushima men purposely 
kept customers ignorant of the weakness of their rulers at 
Kamakura |md Kiotd, lest the ancient vassals should cease to fear 
their old master, the Coreans remained in profound ignorance of 
the real state of affairs in Japan. As they were never summoned, 
so they never came. Giving themselves no further anxiety con- 
cerning the matter, they rejoiced that such disagreeable duties 
we^e no longer incumbent upon them. It is even said in Corean 
histories that their government took the offensive, and under the 
reign of fhe king Qiung-jong (1506-1544) captured Tsushima and 
several other Japanese islands, formerly tributary to Corea. What- 
ever fraction of trujh there may bo in tlKs assertion, it is certain 
that Japan afterward took ample revenge on the score both of 
neglect and of reprisal. 

So, imdfer the idea that^peace was to ^ast forever, and the morn- 
ing callh never to know an evening storm, the nation relaxed aU 
vigilance. Expecting ^no danger from the east, the military re- 
sources were neglected, the army was disorganized, and the cas- 
tles were allowed to dilai)idate into iniin. The moats filled and 
iSeRlHie shallow ditches, choked with vegetation, the walls and 
ramparts crumbled piecemeal, and the barracks stood roofless. 
As peace wdre sweeter charms, and as war seemed less and kss 
probable, so did all soldierly duties become morp and jnore irk- 
some. •The militia system was changed for the worse. The en- 
rolled mm, instead of being called out for muster at assigned 
camps, and trained to field duty and the actual evolutions of war, 
were allowed to assemble at local meetings to perform only holi- 
day ^movements. The muster rolls were full of thousands of 
n^mes, but off paper the arrdy of Corea was a phantom. The 
people, dismissing all thought of j)ossibility of war, gave them- 
selves no concern, leaving the matter to the army officials, who 
drew pay as though in actual war. They, in turn, devoted them- 
selves to dissipation, carousing, and sensual indulgence. It was 
while the country was in such a condition that the summons of 
Japan’s greatest conqueror came to them and the Coreans learned, 
for the first time, of the fall of Ashikaga,^and the 4emper of their 
new master. 
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EVENTS LEADING TO THE JAPANESE INVASION. , 

China and Japan are to each other as England and tile United 
States. The staid Chinaman looks at the lively Japanese with 
feehngs similar to those* of John Bull to his Ai^^rican “ cousin.” 
Though as radically diiferent in blood, language, and tempera- 
ment as are the Germans and French, they are enough ahke to 
find food for mutual jealojisy. They discover ground fbr irritation 
in causes, which, between nations more distant from each other, 
would stir up no feeling whatever. Chipa considers Japan a 
young, vain, and boasting stripling, whose attitude ought ever 
to be that of the pupil to the teacher, or the child to the father. 
Japan, on the contrary, considering China as an old fogy, be- 
hind the age, decayed in constitution and fortune ahke, and more 
thnn ready for the grave, resents all dictation or assumption of 
superiority. Eyen before their adoption of the forces of occiden- 
tal cirilization in this nineteenth century, something *of this 
haughty contempt for China influenced the Japanese milid. Japan 
ever refused to become vassal or tributary to China, and the mem- 
ory of one of her military usurpers, who accepted the honorary 
titie of Nihon-0, or King of Japan, from the Chinese Emperor,** is to 
this day loaded with increasing execration. It has eve» been the 
practice of the Japanese court and people cheerfully to heap upon 
their mikado all the honors, titles, poetical and divine appellations 
which belong also to the Chinese emperor. 

To conquer or humble their mighty neighbor, to cross their 
slender swords of divine temper with the clumsy blades of the 
continental braves, has been the ambition of more than one Ja- 
jpanese captain.* But Hi^6yoshi alone is the one hero in Japanese 
annals who actually made the e^^tempt. ^ 

As the Mongol conquerors issuing from Chma had used Corea 
as their point of departure to invade Japan,* so Hideyoshi resolved 
to make the peninsula the road for his armies into Ch|na. After 
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two centuries of anarchy in Japan, he followed up the wotk which 
Nobunaga had begun until the proudest daimio had felt the 
weighlibof his arm, and the empire was at peace. 

Yet, al^ou^^h receiving homage and congratulations from his 
feudal vassals, once proud princes, Hideyoshi was irritated that 
Cho-sen, which he, with all Japanese, held to be a tributary prov- 
ince, failed to send like greetings. Since, to the Ashikagas, she 
had despatched tribute and embassies, he was incensed that similar 
hopors were not awarded to him, though, for over a century, all 
official relations between the two countries had ceased. 

On ^he 31st dpy of July, 1585, Hideyoshi was made Kuam- 
baku, or Regent, and to celebrate his elevation to this, the highest 
office to which a subject of the mikado’ll could aspire, he shortly 
afterward gave a great feast in Kioto, and proclaimed holiday 
throughout the empire. Tliis feast was graced by the presence 
of his hi^^iest feudatoriefi, lords, and ^captains, court nobles and 
j)alace*ladies in their richest robes. Ahiong others was one Yasu- 
hiro, a retainer of tlje lord of Tsushima. Hid6yoshi*s memory 
had been refreshed by his ha\dng had read to him, from the an- 
cient chronicles, the account of Jingu Kogo’s conquests in the 
«^?9hd century. He announced to his captains that, though Cho- 
sen was from ancient times tributary to Japan, yet of late years 
her envoys had failed to make visits or to send tribute. He then 
appointed Yasuhiro to proceed to Seoul, and remind the king and 
court 6f their duty. 

The Japanese envoy was a bluff old campaigner, very tall, and 
of commanding mien. His hair and beard had long since turned 
white under years and the hardships of war. His conduct was 
tha^ of a man accustomed to command and to instant obedierfce, 
find to expect .victory more •by brute courage than by address. 
On his journey to Seoul ho demanded the best rooms in the ho- 
tels, and annoyed even the people of rank and importance with 
haughty and strange questions. He even laughed at and made 
sarcastic remarks about the soldiers and their weapons. This 
conduct, so different from that of previous envoys, greatly sur- 
prised the Corean officials. Heretofore, when a Japanese officer 
came to Fusan, native troops escorted him fronuFusan to Seoul, 
overawing him Irjr their fierceness^ and insolence. Yasuhiro, accitb- 
tomed to csnst^t war under Hideyoshi’s gourd-banner, rode 
calmly on his horse, hnd, amid the lines of lances drawn up as a 
guard of honor, spoke to his followers in a loud voice, telling them 
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to watch the. escort and note any incivility. In a certain village 
he jo&ed^with a Corean soldier about his spear, saying, with a pun, 
that it was too short and unfit for use. At this, all the Japanese 
laughed out loud. The Coreans could not ‘underctaijd the lan- 
guage, but hearing the laugh were angry and surprised at such 
boldness. At another town he insulted an aged official who was 
entertaining him, by remarking to his own men that his hair and 
that of the Japanese grew gray by years, or by war and manly 
hardships ; “ but what,” cried he, “ has turned this man’s ^lair 
gray who has lived all his life amid music and dancing ? ” This 
sarcastic fling, at premature and sensual old age, stung the official 
so that he became speechless with rage. At the capital, creden- 
tials were presented and a feast given, at whicji female musicians 
san^ and wine flowed. During the banquet, when all were well 
drunk, the old hero pulled out a gourd full of pepper seeds and 
began to hand them arpund. The feinging-girls aAd servants 
grabbed them, and a disgraceful scuffle began. This wfis what 
Yasuhiro wanted. Highly disgusted at thqir greedy beliavior, lie 
returned to his quarters and poured out a tirade of abuse about 
the manners of the people, which his Corean interpreter duly re- 
tailed to his superiors. Yasuliii’o made up his mind that" tn« 
country was in no way prepared for invasion ; the martial spirit 
of Ahe people was very low, and the habits of dissipation and pro- 
fligacy aiqong tl^em had sapped the vigor of the men. 

To the offensive conduct of the envoy was added the irritation 
produced by the language of Hideyoshi’s summons ; foriin his let- 
ter he had used the imperial form of address, “ Ave,” the plural of 
majesty. Yasuhiro asked for a reply to these letters, that lie might 
return speedily to Jajlan. There Avas none given him, and the Co- 
reans, pleading the flimsy excuse ef the difficulty of tlje voyage, 
refused to send an embassy to Japan. 

Hideyoshi w'as very angry at the utter failure of * Yasuhiro’s 
mission. He argued that for an envoy to be conteilt with such an 
ansAver was sure proof that he favored the Coreans. Some of 
Yasuhiro’s ancestors, being daimios of Tsushima, had served as 
envoys to Cho-sen, and had enjoyed a monopoly of the lucrative 
commerce, andt even heM office under the Corean government. 
Reflecting on these things, HicVjyoshi commanded Yasuhiro and 
all his family to be put to death. • » 

He then despatched a second envoy, nanied Yoshitoshi, himself 
the daimio of Tsu Island, who took with him a favorite retainer. 
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and a priest, named Gensh5, as his secretary. They reached Seoui 
in safety, and, after the formal banquet, demanded the tdespatch 
of an '^voy to ^tiapan. The Corean dignitaries did not reply at 
once, but ipiojSicially sent word, through the landlord of the hotel, 
that they would be glad to agree to the demand if the Japanese 
would send back the renegades who piloted the Japanese pirates 
in their raids upon the Corean coasts. Thereupon, Yoshitoshi 
despatched one of his suite to Japan. With amazing promptness 
he poUected the outlaws, fourteen in number, and produced them 
in Seoul. These traitors, after confessing their crime, were led 
out by the executioners and their heads knocked olf. Meanwhile, 
having tranquillized “all under Heaven” (Japan), even to Yezo and 
the Ainos, and finding nothing “ within the four seas ” worth cap- 
turing, Hideyoshi cast his eyes southward to the little kingdom 
well named Hiu Kiu, or the Sleepy Dragon without horns. "The 
people of these islands, dklled Loo Cljoo, on old maps, are true 
JapanSse in origin, language, and dynasty. They speak a dialect 
kindred to that of Sjitsuma, and their fii*st historical ruler was 
Sunten, a descendant of Tametomo, who tied from Japan in the 
twelfth century. Of the population of 120,000 people, one-tenth 
of +he official class, who lived from the public granaries. 
Saving all expense in war equipment, and warding off danger from 
the two gr^at powers between which they lay, they had kept«the 
good will of either by making their country act the part of the ass 
which*crouches down between two burdens. They made presents 
to both, acknowledging Japan as their father, and China as their 
mother. From early times they had sent tribute-laden junks to 
Ningpo, and had introduced the Chinese classics, and social and 
political customs. When the Ming dynasty came into power, 1,he 
Chinese monarch bestowed oi^ the* Prince of Eiu Kiu a silver seal, 
and a name for his country, which meant “ hanging balls,” a refer- 
ence to the fact that their island chain hung like a string of tas- 
sels on the &irt of China. Another of their ancient native 
names was Okinawa, or “ long rope,” which stretches as a cable 
between Japan and Formosa. Sugar and rice are the chief pro- 
ducts. Hidijyoshi, wishing to possess this group of isles as an ally 
against China, and acting on the principle of baking with a sprat 
in order to catclj^ a mackerel, senlj word to Eiu Kiu to pay tribifte 
hereafter only tc/'him. 

The young king, ’fearing the wrath of the mighty lord of Nip- 
pon, sent a priest as his envoy, and a vessel laden with tribute 
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offering^. Arriving in the presence of the august pai*venu, the 
priest foivnd himself most graciously received. Hideyoshi entered 
into a personal conversation with the bonze, and set foirth the 
benefits of Biu !^iu’s adherence to Japan alone, and heivceasing to 
send tribute to China. At the same time he gave the priest 
cleaiiy to understand that, willing or unwilling, the little kingdom 
was to be annexed to the mikado's empire. When the priest re- 
turned to Biu Kill and gave the information to the king, the latter 
immediately despatched a vessel to China to inform the govern- 
ment of the designs of Japan. 

Meanwhile, the court at Seoul, highly gratifted with tlie action 
of the Japanese government in the matter of the renegade pUots, 
gave a banquet to the eiiibassy. Yoshitoshi tad audience of the 
king, who presented him with a horse from his own stables. An 
embassy was chosen which left Seoul, in comjjany with Yoshitoshi 
and his party, and their i/iusicians anh servants, in April, 1590, 
and, after a journey and vdyage of three months, arrived af Kioto 
during the summer of 1590. At this time .Hideyoshi was absent 
in Eastern Japan, not far from the modern city of Tokio, besieging 
Odawara Castle and reducing the second Hojo ” family to sub- 
mission. Arriving at Kioto in the autumn, ho postponed audffelic® 
mth the Coreans in order to gain time for w^ar preparations, for 
his^reart was set on conquests beyond sea. 

Finally^ after ^five months had passed, they were accorded an 
interview. They were allowed to ride in palanquins undfer the 
gateway of the palace Avithout dismounting — a mark of ftleference 
to their high rank — all except nobles of higliest grade being com- 
pelled to get out and walk. As usual, their band of musicians ac- 
companied them. ' • 

They report Hideyoshi as a mail of low appearance, .but with 
eyes that shot fire through their souls. All bowed before him, 
but his conduct in general was of a very undignified character. 
This did not raise him in the estimation of his guests, who had 
already discovered his true position, which was that of a subject 
of the mikado, whose use of the imperial we” in his letters was, 
in tlieir eyes, a preposterous assumption of authority. They de- 
livered the king’s letter, Vhich was addressed to Hideyoshi on 
terms of an equal as a Koku O (king of a nation, in distinction 
from the title of Whang Ti, by which title the if eavenly Buler, or 
Emperor — the Mikado of Japan, or the Einperor of China — is 
addressed). The letter contained the usual commonplaces of 
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friendly greeting, the names of the envoys, and a reference to the 
list of accompanying presents. • 

The «presents;-^spoken of in the usual terms of Oriental mock 
modesty — consisted of two ponies and fifteen falcons, with harness 
for bird and beast, rolls of silk, precious drugs, ink, paper, pens, 
and twenty magnificent tiger-skins. The interview over, Hideyoshi 
wished the envoys to go home at once. This they declined to do, 
but, leaving Kioto, waited at the port of Sakai. A letter to the 
king finally reached them, but couched in so insolent a tone that 
the ambassadors sent it back several times to be purged. Even in 
its improved form ij, was the blustering threat of a Japanese bully. 
All this consumed time, which was just what Hideyoshi wished. 

Some years before this, some Portuguese trading ships had 
landed at the island of Tane, off the south of Japan. The Japan- 
ese, for the first time, saw Europeans and heard their unintelli- 
gible langrfege. At first a'il attempts tq understand them were in 
vain. A Chinese ship happened to arrive about the same time, on 
which were some sailo^rs who knew a little Portuguese, and thus 
communications were held. Tlie foreigners, being handsomely 
treated, gave their hosts some firearms, probably pistols, taught 
tkdD^ase, and how to make powder. These “ queer things, able 
to vomit thimder and lightning, and emitting an awful smell,” 
were presented to Shimadzii, the daimio of Satsuma, who g?ive 
them to Hideyoshi. Among the presents, made ip retuip to Cho- 
sen, wete several of these new weapons made by Japanese. They 
were mosipprobably sent as a hint, like that of the Pequot’s offer- 
ing of the arrows wrapped in snake-skin. With them were phea- 
sants, stands of swords and spears, books, rolls of paper, and four 
hundred gold kohan (a coin worth about $5.00). 

With the returning embassy, Etidoyoshi sent the priest and a 
former colleague of Yoshitoshi to Seoul. They were instructed to 
ask the kin|^ to assist Hideyoshi to renew peaceful relations be- 
tween Japan dnd China. These, owing to the long continued 
piratical invasions from Japan, during the anarchy of the Ashi- 
kaga, had been suspended for some years past. 

The peaceful influences of Christianity’s teachings now came 
between these two pagan nations, in the nfind and person of Yoshi- 
toshi, who had prqfessed the faith of. Jesus as taught by the Homafi 
Catholic missionaries from Portugal, then in Japan. Be this as it 
may, Yoshitoshi,* who had been in Seoul, and lived in Tsushima, 
being well acquainted with the military resources of the three 
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countries, knew that war would result in ruin to Cho-sen, while, 
in measiiring their swords with China, the Japanese were at fear- 
ful odds. Animated by a desire to prevent bloodshed, he jjesolved 
to mediate with the olive branch. He started on an ijndependent 
mission, at his own cost, to persuade the Coreans to use their good 
offices at mediation between Japan and China, and i^^us prevent 
war. Arriving at Fusan, in 1591, he forwarded his petition to 
Seoul, and waited in port ten days in hopes of the answer he de- 
sired. But all was in vain. He received only a letter containing 
a defiant reply to his master’s bullying letter. In sadness he re- 
turned to Kioto, and reported his ill-success. . Surprised and en- 
raged at the indifference of the Coreans, Hid6yoshi pushed on his 
war preparations with new vigor. He resolved to test to its 
utmost the military strength of Japan, in order to humble China 
as well as her vassal. Accustomed to victory under the gourd- 
banner in almost every battle during the long series intestine 
wars now ended, an army of seasoned veterans heard joyfiiUy the 
order to prepare for a campaign beyond sea. 

Hideyoshi, during this year, nominally resigned the office of 
Kuambaku, in favor of his son, and, according to usage, took the 
title of Taiko, by which name (Taiko Sama) he is popularly ki^Sf^x, 
and by which we shall refer to him. Among the Coreans, even of 
to-»day, he is remembered by the title which still inspires their 
admiration and terror — ^Kuambaku. Chinese writers give a gro- 
tesque account of Hideyoshi, one of whose many names they read 
as Ping-syew-kye. They call him “ the man under a tiae,” in re- 
ference to his early nickname of Kinomoto. He is also dubbed 
“ King of Taiko.” The Jesuit missionaries speak of him in their 
letters as Quabacunduno (His Lordship the Kuambaku), or by one 
of his personal names, Faxiba (Hasliiba). ^ ^ 

The Coreans were now in a strait. Though under the protec- 
torate of China, they had been negotiating with a foreign power. 
How would China like this ? Should they keep the entire matter 
secret, or should they inform their suzerain of the intended inva- 
sion of China ? They finally resolved upon the latter course, and 
despatched a courier to Peking. About the same time the mes- 
senger from Eiu Kiu had landed, and was on his way with the 
^me tidings. The Eiukiuan reached Peking first, and the Corean 
arrived only to confirm the news. Yet, in spite tl such overwhelm- 
ing evidence of the designs of Japan, the colossal tortoise ” could, 
at first, scarce believe ** the bee ” would attempt to stin^. 
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THE INVASION-ON TO SEOUL. 

Fob ibe pictures of camps, fleets, the details of armoiy and 
commissariat, and all the pomp and circumstance that make up 
the bright side of Japanese war preparations in 1591 and 1592, we 
are indebted, not only to the Japanese writers, but to those eye 
witnesses and excellent “war correspondents,” the Portuguese 
missionariegp then in Kiushia, and especially to Friar Louis Frois. 
He tell^us of the amplitude, vigor, and brilliancy of Taikd’s meas- 
ures for invasion, and adds that the expenses therefor greatly 
burdened the “ ethniques ” or daimios who had to pay the cost. 
Those feudatories, whose domain bordered the sea, had to furnish 
a#iliighty fleet of junks, while to man them, the quota of every 
hundred houses of the Ashing population was ten sailors. 

The land and naval forces assembled at Nagoy{^ in Hizen, now 
called Earatsu, and famous for being the chief place for the manu- 
facture of Hizen porcelain. Here a superb castle was built, while 
huge inn&iOr resting-places were erected all along the road from 
Kioto. The armies gathered here during the war numbered 500,- 
000 men ; of whom 150,000 formed the army of invasion, 60,000 
the first reserve, while 100,000 were set apart as Taiko’s body- 
guard ; the remamder were sailors, 'servants, camp followers, etc. 

Beside the old veterans were new levies of young soldiers, and 
a corps of* matchlock men, who afterward did good execution 
among the Coreans. The possession of this new and terrible 
weapon gave the invaders a mighiy advantage over their enemies. 
Though firearms had been known and manufactured in Japan for 
a half century, this was the first time they were used against for- 
eign enemies, or on a large scale. Taiko «ilso endipavored to hire 
or buy from the Portuguese two ^ips of war, so as to use their 
artillery ; but in ,t^s he failed, and the troops were despatched in 
native-built vessels. These made a gallant display as they crowded 
together by hundreds. At the dgnal, given by the firing of can- 
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non, thb immense fleet hoisted sail and, under a fresh breeze, bore 
away* to« the west. 

Their swelling sails, made of long sectioifl} of canvas laced 
together, vertically, at their edges, from steiin to l)oop (thus dif- 
fering from the Chinese, which are laced horizontally), were in- 
scribed with immense crests and the heraldic devices of feudal- 
ism, many feet in diameter. Near the top were cross-wise bands 
or stripes of black. The junks of Satsuma could be distinguished 
by the white cross in a circle ; those of Higo by the broad-banded 
ring. On one were two crossed arrow-feathers, on others the 
chess-board, the “ cash ” coin and palm-leaves, the butterfly, the 
cloisonne symbol, the sun, the fan, etc. Innumerable banners, 
gay with armorial designs or inscribed with Buddhist texts, hung 
on their staves or fluttered gaily as flags and streamers from the 
ma'stheads. Stucik into the back of many of the distinguished 
veterans, or officers, were the sashi-inono, or bann&rets. Kato 
Kiyomasa, being a strict ‘Buddhist, had for the distinctivfc blazon 
of his back-pennant, and on the banners of his division, the prayer 
and legend of his sect, the Nichirenites, “ I^amu miyo ho reng6 kio” 
(Gloiy* to the Holy Lotus, or Glory to the salvation-bringing book 
of the Holy Law of Buddha). On the forward deck were 
heavy shields of timber for the protection of the archers. These, 
at^ close quarters, were to be let down and used* as boarding 
planks, when the sword, pike, and grappling-hook came into play. 
Huge tassels, dangling from the prows like the manes of horses, 
tossed up and down as the ships rode over the waves. lEach junk 
had a huge eye painted at the prow, to look out and find the path in 
the sea. With the squadron followed hundreds of junks, laden with 
s^t meat, rice-wine, dried fish, and rice and beans, which formed 
the staple of the invaders commissariat for man and horse. Trans- 
port jimks, with cargoes of flints, arrowfc, ball, powder, wax can- 
dles, ship and camj) stores, ‘‘ not forgetting a single thing,” sailed 
soon after, as well as the craft containing horses icfv the cavalry. 

Taiko did not go to Corea himself, being dissuaded by his 
aged mother. The court also wished no weaker hand than his to 
hold the reins of government while the army was on foreign 
shores. The i^en to whem he entrusted the leadership of the ex- 
pedition, were Konishi Yukinaga and Kato Kiyomasa. To the 
former, he presented a fine war horse, telling him tq “ gallop over 
the bearded savages ” with it, while to the latter ''he gave a battle- 
flag. Konishi was an impetuous young man, only twenty-three years 
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of age. He was a favorite of Taiko, and sprung like the latter 
thef common people, being the son of a medicine dealer. His 
crest or banner wp-s a huge, stuffed, white paper bag, such as drug- 
gists in Japan use as a shop sign. In this he followed the example 
of his august chief, who, despising the brocade banners of the im- 
perial generals, stuck a gourd on a pole for his colors. For every 
victory he added another gourd, until his immense cluster con- 
tained as many proofs of victory as there are bamboo sticks in an 
umbrella. The “ gourd-banner ” became the emblem of infallible 
victory. Konishi also imitated bis master in his tactics — impetu- 
ous attack* and close, following up of victory. 

Konishi was a Christian, an ardent convert to the faith of the 
Jesuit fathers, by whom he had been bajitized in 1584. In their 
writings, they call him “ Don Austin ” — a contraction of Augustine. 
Other Christian lords or daimios, who personally led their troops 
in the field •with Konishi, were Arima, Omura, Amakusa, Bungo, 
and Tsushima. The personal name of the latter, a former envoy to 
Corea, of whom we hav^ read before, was Yoshitoshi. He was the 
son-in-law of Konishi. Kuroda, as Mr. Ernest Satow has shown, 
is the “ Kondera ” of the Jesuit writers. 

• Kato Kiyomasa was a noble, whose castle seat was at Kumamoto 
in Higo. From his youth he had been trained to war, and had a 
reputation for fierce bravery. It is said that Kato suggested i;o 
Taiku the plan of invading Corea. His crest was ^ broa^-banded 
circle, gfnd his favorite weapon was a long lance with but one 
cross-blad^ instead of two. Kato is the “Toronosqui” of the 
Jesuit fathers, who never weary of loading his memory with 
obloquy. This “ vir ter execrandue ” was a fierce Buddhist and a 
bittei*foeto Christianity. A large number bf fresh autographic 
writings had beeji made by the bonzes in the monasteries ex- 
pressly for Kato’s division. The silk pennon, said to have been 
inscribed by Nichiren himself and worn by Kato during the in- 
vasion, is now in Tokio, owned by Katsu Awa, and is six centuries 
old. 

With such elements at work between the two commanders, 
bitterness of religious rivalry, personal emulation, the desire to 
earn glory each for himself alone, the coiftempt of un old veteran 
for a young aspirant, harmony and unity of plan were not to be 
looked for. Nev|iftheless, the personal qualities of each general 
were such as to inspire his own troops with the highest enthu- 
siasm, and^the army sailed away fully confident of victoiy. 

• 7 
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Wliat were the objects of Taik5 in making this war? Evi^ 
dendy his original thought was to invade and humble China. 
Then followed the determination to conquer Chp-sen. Ambition 
may have led hm to rival Ojin Tenno, who, in his mother’s womb, 
made the conquest of Shinra, and, as the deified Hachiman, 
became the Japanese god of war. Lastly, the Jesuit fathers saw in 
this expedition a plot to kill off the Christian leaders in a foreign 
.land, and thus extirpate Christianity in Japan. To ^p the 
Christians off to a foreign soil to die of wounds or disease^ was 
easier than to massacre them. They make Taiko a David, and his 
best generals Uriahs — though Coligny, slain twenty years before, 
might have served for a more modern illustration. 

Certain it is that it*was during the absence of the Christian 
leaders that the severest persecutions at home took place. It is 
probable, also, that his jealousy of the success and consequent 
popularity of the Christian generals ci^bated irresoluti6n in Taiko’s 
mind, leading him to ne^ect the proper support of the ex^dition 
and thus to bring about a gigantic failure.^ 

Finally, we must mention the theory of a Japanese friend, Mr. 
Egi Takato, who held that Taiko, having whole armies of unem- 
ployed warriors, all jealous of each other, was compelled, inUFdcr 
to ensure peace in Japan, to find employment for their swords. 
BEs idea was to send them on this distant ‘'frontier ‘service,” and 
give theqi such^a taste of home-sickness that peaceful life in Japan 
would be a desideratum ever afterward. •’ 

The Coreans, by their own acknowledgment, were poorly pre- 
pared for a war with the finest soldiers in Asia, as the Japanese 
of the sixteenth century certainly were. Nor had they any leader 
of ability to direct their efforts. Their king, Sien-jo, the fifl^enth 
of the house of Ni, who had already reigned tw^nty-six^years, was 
a man of no personal importance, ad^cted entirely to his own 
pleasures, a drunkard, and a debauchee. Though the royal pro- 
clamation was speedily issued, calling on the people to fortify 
their cities, to rebuild the dilapidated castles, and to dig out the 
moats, long since choked by mud and vegetation, the people re- 
sponded so slowly, that few of the fortresses were found in order 
when their enemies laidNsiege to them. Weapons were plentiful, 
*but there were no firearms, sa^ye those presents^ as curiosities by 
the Taikd to the king. There was lijbtle or ncf^VRil&tary organiza- 
tion, except on paper, while the naval defences were in a sad 
plight However, they began to enroll and drill, to lay up stores 
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of fish land grain for the army, to build ships, to repair their widls, 
and^even to manufacture rude firearms. 

Yet even the most despondent of the Cordkns never^dreamed 
that the Japanese, on their first arrival, woYild Weep everytliing 
before them like a whirlwind, and enter the capital within eighteen 
days after their landing at Fusan. One of the first castles garri- 
soned and provisioned was that of Tong-nai, near Fusan. On 
the morning of May 25, 1592, the sentinels on the coast descried 
the Japanese fleet of eight hundred ships, containing the division of 
Konishi. Before night the invaders had disembarked, captured 
Fusan, and laid siege to Tong-nai Castle, wl^ich at on'ce surren- 
dered. So sudden was the attack that the governor of the district, 
then in the city, was unable to escape. Kopishi, writing a letter 
to the king, gave it into the hands of the governor, and made him 
swear to deliver it safely, promising him unconditional liberty if 
he did so. The governor agreed, anci’ at once set oiffc for Seoul ; 
but on reaching it he sifiiply said he had escaped, and fnade no 
mention of the letter. His perjury was noj: to remain undetected, 
as later events proved. Without an hour*s delay Konishi’s di- 
vision, leaving Tong-nai, marched up the Nak-tong vaUey to 
Shang-chiu. ' • 

Kato’s division, delayed by a storm, arrived next day. Land- 
ing immediately, he saw with chagrin the pennons of his rival fly- 
ing from^ the ramparts of Tong-nai. Angry at’ being left behind 
by “ the boy,” he took the more northerly of the two routes to the 
capital. The two rival armies were now straining eve»y nerve on 
a race to Seoul, each eager to destroy all enemies on the march, 
and reach the royal palace first. Kuroda and other generals led 
expeditions into thfe southern provinces of Chulla and Ghung- 
chong. These provinces being subdued, and ^the cagtles garri- 
soned, they were to make their way to the capital. 

The Coreans proved themselves especially good bowmen, but 
inexpert at other weapons, their swords being of ^ron only, short, 
clumsy, and easily bent. Their spears, or rather pikes, were 
shorter than the Japanese, with heavy blades, from the base of 
which hung tassels. The iron heads wore hollow at the base, 
forming a socket, in whkih the staff fitted. The Japanese spear- 
lieads^ on the contrary, wer^ riveted down and into the wood, 
which was iron-banded for further security, mixing a weapon less 
likely to get out of order, while the blades* were\teel-edged. The 
Corean cavalry had heavy, three-pronged spears, which were ex^ 
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tremely formidable to look at, but being so heavy as to be un- 
wieldly at close quarters, they did little execution. Many o{«their 
suits of ^mor weie handsomely inlaid, made of iron and leather. 
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but less flexible ^nd more vulnerable than those of the Japanese, 
which were oi ij^erlaced silk and steel on a background of tough 
buckskin, with sleeves of cnain mail. The foot soldiers on either 
side were^cased in a combination of iron chain and plate armor, 
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but the Ooreans had no glaves, or croBS>blades on their pikes, and 
thu^'were nearly helpless against their enemy’s cav^liy. The 
Japanese were smooth-shaven, and wore stout fielmet^ jjdth ear- 
guards and visors, but the Coreans, with Open hplnysts, without 
visors, and whiskered faces, were dubbed hairy barbarians.” 
They were beginning to learn the use of powder, which, however, 
was so badly mixed as to be exa&peratingly slow in burning. 
Their very few firearms were of the rudest and most cumbrous 
sori They used on their ramparts a kind of wooden cannon, 
made of bamboo-hooped timber, from which they shot heavy 
wooden darts, three feet long, pointed with sha^-bladed,* Y-shaped 
iron heads. The range of these clumsy missiles was very short. 
The Japanese, on the contrary, had at several sieges pieces of light 
brass ordnance, with which they quickly cleared the walls of the 
castles, and then scaled them with long and light ladders, made 
of bamboo, and easily borne by meh on a run. The Japanese 
were not only better eqtiipped, but their tactics were shperior. 
Their firearms frightened the Corean horses, and the long spears 
and halberds of their cavalry were used with fearful effect whilo 
pursuing the fugitives, who were pierced or pulled off their steeds, 
or sabred in droves. Few bodies of native troops faced the invg- 
ders in the field, while fire-arrows, gimpowder, and ladders quickly 
reduced the castles. Not a few of the Corean officers were killed 
inside their fortresses by the long range fire of the sharp-shooters 
in the ma^chloci corps. •• 

The greater share of glory fell to Konishi, the younger man. 
Taking the southern route, he reached the castle of Shang-chiu, in 
the northwestern part of Kiung-sang, and captured it. Leaving a 
gaiiTison, he pushed H)n to Chiun-chiu. This fortress of Chiun- 
chiu is situated in the northeastern part of Chung-chong province, 
and on the most northerly of the two roads, over which Kato was 
then marching. It was at that time considered to be the strongest 
castle in the peninsula. On it rested the fate of the capital. It 
lay near one of the branches of the Han Biver, which flows past 
Seoul At this point the two high roads to the capital, on which 
the two rivals were moving, converged so as to nearly touch. Chiun- 
chiu castle lay properly osl Kato’s route, but Konishi, being in the 
advance, invested it with his forces and, after a few days’ siege, 
captured the great stronghold. The loss of thesCoi^eans thus far 
in the three fortresses seized by Konishi, 'as r^orted by Friar 
Frois, was 6,000 men, 3,000 of whom fell at Chiun-chiu;^ while the 
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Japanese had lost but 100 hilled and 400 wounded. AftcUr such a 
-victory, “ Konishi determined to conquer all Corea by hhnse^.” 

Katg and hiS army, arriving a few days after the victory, 
again saw ^episelveli outstrippeid. Komshi’s pennons floated from 
every tower, and the booty was already disposed of. The goal of 
both armies was now “ the Miaco of the kingly ciiy of Coray.” 
Straining every nerve, Kato pressed forward so rapidly that &e 
two divisions of the Japanese army entered Seoul by different 
gates on the same day. No resistance was offered, as the king, 
court, and army had evacuated the city three days before. The 
brilliant* pageant of the Japanese army, in magniflcent array of 
gay silk and glittering armor, was lost on the empty streets of 
deserted Seoul. ^ • 

When Taiko heard of the success of his lieutenants in Corea, 
especially of Konishi’s exploits, he was filed with joy, and dried 
out^ Now my own son sebms risen from the dead.” 



CHAPTER XIV. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN THE NORTH. 

The court at Seoul had been too much paralyzed by the sudden 
invasion to think of or carry out any effective means of resistance. 
Konishi had sent letters ‘from Fusan and Shgng-chiu, but these, 
through official faithlessness and the accidents of war, had failed 
in tteir purpose. Konishi was too fast for them. When the news 
reached Seoul, of the fall qf Chiun-chiu^castle, the whollfe populace, 
from palace to hut, was seized with a panic which, in a few^hours, 
emptied the city. The soldiers deserted their post, and the cour- 
tiers theii’ king, while the j^eople fled to the mountains. His Ma- 
jesty resolved to go with his court into Liao Timg, but to send 
the royal princes into the northern provinces, that the people 
might I’ealize the true state of affairs. So hurried were the prep- 
arations for flight, which began June 9th, that no fobd was pro- 
vided for fhe joijmey. The only horses to be obtained were farm 
and pack animals, as the royal stables had been emptied •by the 
runaway soldiers. The rain fell heavily, in perpendiculal' streams, 
soon turning the roads to mire, and drenching the women and 
children. The Corean dress, in wet weather, is cold and uncom- 
fortable, and when Soaked tlirough, becomes extremely h«avy, 
making a foot journey a severe* tax on the strength. TJo add to 
the distress of the king, as the cortege passed, the people along 
the road clamored, with bitter tears, that they were being aban- 
doned to the enemy. Tortured with hunger an*d fatigue, the 
wretched party floundered on. 

Their first day’s journey was to Sunto, or Kai Seng, thirty 
miles distant. Darkness fell upon them long before they reached 
the Rin-yin River, a tribufa-ry of the Han, which joins it a few miles 
above Kang-wa Island. The city lay beyond it,^and the crossing 
of the stream was done in the light of the confiagrfetion kindled 
behind them. The king had ordered the tbrch ft) be applied to 
the barracks and fortifications which guarded the southern bank 
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of the river. Another motive for this incendiary act was to de- 
prive their pursuers of ready materials to ferry themselves .across 
the rivay . It was not until near midnight that tlje miserable fugi- 
tives, tortured with*himger and almost dead with fatigue, entered 
the city. Though feeling safe for the moment, since the Japanese 
pursuers could not cross the river without boats or rafts, most of 
the king’s household were doomed still to suffer the pangs of him- 
ger. The soldiers had stolen the food provided for the party, and 
the; king had a scant supper, while his household remained hungry 
until the next day, when some of the military gave them a little 
rice, llie march, was resumed on the following morning and kept 
up until Ping-an was reached. Here they halted to await the 
progress of events^ • 

The king ordered his scattered forces to rally at the Rin-yin 
River, and, on its northern bank, to make a determined stand. 

Kato iftid Konishi, remaining but short time in the capital, 
united their divisions and j)resscd forward to the north. Reach- 
ing the Rin-yin River, they found the Corean junks drawn up on 
the opposite side in battle array. The Japanese, being without 
boats, could not cross, and waited vainly during several days for 
•something to turn up. Finally they began a feigned retreat 
This induced a portion of the Corean army to cross the river, 
when the Japanese turned upon them and cut them down j^vith 
terrible slaughter. With the few rafts and boats used by the 
enemj', the Japanese matchlock men rapidly crossed tlie stream, 
shot do^ the sailors and the remaining soldiers in the junks, and 
thus secured the fleet by which the whole army crossed and began 
the march on Ping-an. 

yrhe rival Japanese commanders, Kato Und Konishi, who^had 
hitherto, refrained from open quaVrel, now found it impossible to 
remain longer togethei^, and drew lots to decide their future fields 
of action ^n the two northern provinces. Ham-kiung fell to Kato, 
who immediately marched eastward with his division, taking the high 
road leading to Gensan. Konishi, to w^hom the province of Ping-an 
fell, pushed on to Ping-an City, arriving on the south bank of the 
river toward the end of July, or about three weeks after leaving 
Seoul, Here he went into camp, to ^ await th® reinforcements 
imder Kuroda pud Yoshitoshi. , These soon afterward arrived, 
having trav«:sai the four provinces bordering on the Yellow Sea. 

The great need df the Japanese was floating material ; next to 
this, th^ir object was to discover the fords of the river. On 
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July 20tii they made a demonstration against the fleet of junks 
along, the front of the city, by sending out a few detachments of 
matchlock men on rafts. Though unsuccessful,' the Cor^n king 
was so frightened that he fled with his suite to tii-^hiu. The 
garrison still remained alert and deflant. 

Delay made the Japanese less vigilant. The Corean command* 
ers, noticing this, planned to 8urj)rise their enemy by a night 
attack. Owing to bad management and delay, the various detach- 
ments did not assemble on the opposite side of the river lentil 
near daylight. Then forming, they charged furiously upon Ko- 
nishi’s camp, and, taking his men by surprise, carried off hundreds 
of prisoners and horses, the cavalry suffering worse than the infan- 
try. Kuroda’s division cOme gallantly to their ^support, and drove 
the Coreans back to the river. By this time it was broad day- 
light, and the cowardly boat-keepers, frightened at the rout of 
their countrymen, had pusjied off into mid-stream. Hflndreds of 
the Coreans were drowned, and the main body, left in the'lurch, 
were obliged to cross by the fords. This mpve gave the Japanese 
the possession of the coveted secret. Flushed with victory, the 
entire Army crossed over later on the same day and entered the 
city. Dispirited by their defeat, the garrison fled, after flinging 
their weapons into the castle moats and ditches of the city ; but 
all the magazines of grain, dried flsh, etc., were now iii the hands 
of the invc^ders. ^Frois reports, from hearsay, that 80,000 Coreans 
made the attack on Konishi’s camp, 8,000 of whom were slain. 

The news of the fall of Ping-an City utterly demoralized the 
Coreans, so that, horses being still numerous, the courtiers de- 
serted the king, and the villagers everywhere looted the stores of 
fooh provided for the hrmy. Many of the fugitives did not cease 
their flight until they had crossed the Talu Biver, gnd fouiid them- 
selves on Chinese territory. These bore to the Governor of Liao 
Tung province, who had been an anxious observer of events, the 
news of the fall of Ping-an, and the irresistible character of the 
invasion. The main body of the Corean army went into camp 
at Sun-an, between An-ton and Sun-chon. In Japan, there was 
great rejoicing at the news received from the frontier, because, as 
Frois wrote, Konishi, “ inHwenty days, hath subdued so mighty a 
kihgdom to the crown of Japan«” Taiko sent thp brilliant young 
commander a two-edged sword and a horse— “ plages of the most 
peerless honor that can possibly be done to a man.^ 

The Japanese soldiers felt so elated over their victory Jthat they 
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expected immediate orders to march into China. With this pur- 
pbse in view, Konishi sent word to the fleet at Fiisan to sail round 
the westpm coapt into Ta-tong Biver, in order to, co-operate with 
the victorious* forces at Ping-an. Had this junction taken place, 
it is probable China would have been invaded by Japanese ar- 
mies, and a general war between these rived nations might have 
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turned the current of Asiatic history. This, however, was not to 
be. Coreon valor, with the aid of gunpowder and improved naval 
construction, prevented this, and kept three hundred miles of dis- 
tance, in a mountainous country, between the Japanese and thdir 
base of supp^es^ 

Oriental rhetoric might describe the situation in this wise : the 
eastern dragon of invasion flew across the sea in winged ships, and 
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speedily won the crystal of victory. But on land the dragon must 
go upon its belly. The Corean navy snatched the jewel from the 
very claws of the, dragon, and left it writhing and hungryj/i- 

In cool western phrase, sinister, but BignihGant9 E/j»nishi was 
soon afterward obliged to “ make a change of base.” The bril- 
liant success of the army seems to have impressed the Japanese 
naval men with the idea that there was nothing for them to do. On 
the contrary, the Cho-sen people set to work to improve the archi- 
tecture of their vessels by having them double-decked. They plso 
provided for the safety of their fighting men, by making heavy 
bulwarks, and rearing, along the upper deck, ^ a line oi strong 
planks, set edgewise, and bolted together. Behind these, archers 
discharged their missiles ^without danger, whjle from port-holes 
below they fired their rude, but effective, cannon. Appearing off 
the inlet, in which the Japanese fleet lay at anchor, they at first 
feigned retreat, and thus^ enticed their enemies inlb pursuit. 
When well out on the open sea, they turned upon their pursuers, 
and then their superior preparation and equipment were evident 
at once. 

Lively fighting began, but this time the Coreans seemed invul- 
nerable. They not only gained the advantage by the greaten 
length of their lances and grappling-hooks, with which, using 
the^i like long forks, they pulled their enemies into the sea, but 
they sunk a number of the Japanese junks, either by their artil- 
lery or by ramming them with their prows. The remnant ^f the 
beaten fleet crept back to Fusan, and all hope of helping €he army 
was given up. The moral effect of the victory upon tiie Corean 
people was to inspire them to sacrifice and resistance, and in 
mafiy skirmishes they' gained the advantage. They now awaited 
hopefully the approach of Chinese reinforcements^ ^ 

To the Chinese it seemed incredible that the capture of the 
strongest castles, the capital, and the chief northern city, could bo 
accomiilished without the treasonable connivance of the Coreans. 
In order to satisfy his own mind, the Chinese mandarin sent a spe- 
cial agent into Corea to examine and report. The government at 
Peking were even more suspicious, but after some hesitation, they 
despatched, not evithout ihisgiving, a small body of Chinese sol- 
diers to act as a body-guard to# the Corean king. These braves 
crossed the frontier ; but while on their way to I^ng«,n, heard ot 
the fall of the city, and, facing about, marched back into Liao 
Tung. The king and the fragments of his court now sei^t courier 
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after courier with piteous appeals to Peking for aid, even "offering 
to become the subjects of China in return for succor rendered- A 
force 6,000 men was hastily recruited in Liao Tung, who 
marched ir^i^ly into Corea. E^ly in August the Japanese pick- 
ets first descried the yellow silk banners of the Chinese host. 
These were inscribed with the two characters Tai-Ming (Great 
Brightness), the distinctive blazon of the Ming dynasty. For the 
first time, in eight centuries, the armies of the rival nations were 
to meet in pitched battle. 

The Chinese seemed confident of success, and moved to the 
attack oii Ping-ai\ with neither wariness nor fear. Having in- 
vested the city, they began the assault on August 27th. The 
Japanese allowed Jbhem to enter the scity and become entan- 
gled in its narrow lanes. They then attacked them from ad- 
vantageous positions, which they had occupied previously, assail- 
ing them 'Nfith showers of arrows, and charging them with their 
long lances. One body of the Ming soldiers attempted to scale 
the wall of a part of the fortifications, which seemed to have been 
neglected by the Japanese, when near the top, the whole face of 
the castle being covered with climbing men, the garrison, rushing 
ffom their hiding-places, tumbled over or speared their enemies, 
who fell down and into the mass of their comrades below. Those 
not killed by thrusts or the fall, were shot by the gunners on Jjhe 
ramparts, and the Chinese now received into their bosoms a 
showeuiof lead, against which their armor of hide and iron was of 
slight avsnil. In this fight the Ming commander was slain. The 
rout of the Chinese army was so complete, that the fugitives never 
ceased their retreat until safely over the border, and into China. 

The government at Peking now began to understand the po(Ver 
of the enemy with whom they had to deal. An army of 40,000 
men was raised to meet the invaders, and, in order to gain time, a 
man, named Chin Ikei, was sent, independently of the Coreans, to 
treat with Konishi and propose peace. Some years before the 
Japanese pirates had carried off a Chinaman to Japan, where ho 
was kept captive for many years. Returning to China, he made 
the acquaintance of Chin Ikei, and gave him much information 
concerning the country and people of hiaf captivityj Chin Ikei was 
evidently a mercenary adventurer^ who could tfdk Japanese, and 
hoped for ho:i^r^-and promotion by acting as a go-between. He 
had no commission or any real authority. The Chinese seem to 
have used^him only as a cat’s-paw. 
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Amving at the Corean camp, at Sun-an, early in October, and 
fully •trusting the honor of the Japanese commander. Chin Ikei 
ventured, in q)ito of the warnings of the frightened Cor^ns^ and 
to their intense admiration, within the Japanese lines,fiand had a 
conference with Konishi, Yoshitoshi, and Genshd. The Chinese 
agent agreed to proceed to Peking, and, returning to Ping-an after 
fifty days, to report the approval or cisapproval of his govemmeni 
To this Konishi agreed, and there was a truce. The conditions of 
peace, insisted on by Konishi, were that the Japanese ancient^ter- 
ritory in the peninsula, namely, those portions covered by the old 
states of Shinra and fiiaksai, should be delive];ed over to Japan, 
to be held as vassal provinces. This demand virtually claimed all 
Corea south of the Ta-tong Biver, in right of., ancient possession 
and recent conquest and occupation. 

Arriving in Peking, Chin Ikei found the Chinese army nearly 
ready to march, and, as their government disowned Lis right to 
treat with the Japanese, nothing, except the time gained lor the 
Chinese, resulted from the negotiations. Meanwhile Kato Kiyo- 
masa, with his troops, had overran the whole extent of Ham- 
kiung,. the longest and largest province of Corea, occupying also 
parts of Kang-wen. No great pitched battle in force was fought 
but much hard fighting teok place, and many castles were taken 
aft«r bloody siegea In one of these, the two royal princes, sent 
north by their father on his flight from Seoul, and many men of 
rank were captured. Among his prisoners, was “ a young girl re- 
puted to be the most beautiful in the whole kingdom. In the 
pursuit of the fugitives the Japanese were often led into wild and 
lonely regions and into the depths of trackless moimtains and for- 
ests, in which they met, not only human foes, but faced the tiger 
disturbed from his lair. They were often obliged to camp in 
places where these courageous beasts attabked the sentries or the 
sleeping soldiers. Kato himself slew a tiger with his lance, after 
a desperate struggle. After a hard campaign, the main body of 
the troops :^ed ^eir camp at Am-pen, near Gensan, but closer to 
the southern border of the province. Nabeshima’s camp was in 
Kang-wen, three days’ journey distant. From a point on the sea- 
coast near by, in fair weather, the island cone of Dagelet is visible. 
To the question of Kato, some Corean prisoners fairly answered that 
this was Fujiyama — the worshipped motmtain the home-land, 
and the thing of beauty and a joy forever to tLe Japanese peo- 
ple. Immediately the Japanese reverently imcovered their heads 
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and, kneeling on the strand, gazed long and lovingly with home- 
sick hearts — a scene often portrayed in Japanese decorative art. 

Thua^e year 1592 drew near its close ; the J[^panese, neces- 
sarily infStwe,.. and the spirit of patriotism among the Coreans 
rising. Collecting local volunteer troops and forming guerilla 
bands, they kept ^e Japanese camps, along the road from Fusan 
to Ping-an, constantly vigilant. They ferreted out the spies who 
had kept the Japanese informed of what was going on, and 
pron^tly cut off their heads. Isolated from all communication, 
Koni^ remained in ignorance al the immense Chinese army that 
was marching against him. The discovery, by the Japanese, of the 
existence of the regular Chinese troops in Corea, was wholly a 
matter of accident. ^According to Chinese report, the commander 
of the Ming army, Li-yu-son (Japanese, Ri Jo Sho), was a vali^t 
hero fresh from mighty victories over the rising Manchiu tribes 
in the north. The march of his host„of 60,000 men through 
Liao Tifiig in winter, especially over th^ mountain passes, was a 
severe one, and the hojrees are said to have sweated blood. Evi- 
dently the expectation of the leader was to drive out the inva- 
ders and annex the country to China. When the Corean moun- 
tains appeared, as they reached the Yalu Biver, the leader cried 
out, “ There is the place which it depends on our valor to recover 
as our hereditary possessions.” On the sixth day, after crossing 
the frontier, he. arrived at Sun-an. It was then near |^e last of Janu- 
ary, 1592, and the New Year was close at hand. Word was sent 
to Konishi that Chin Ikei had arrived and was ready to reopen 
negotiations, with a favorable reply. Konishi promptly despatched 
a captain, with a guard of twenty men, to meet Chin Ikei and escort 
him wiithin the lines. It being New Year’s Day, February 2, 159?!, 
the g\iard ^allied put amid the rejoicings of their comrades who, 
tired of desolate Cho-sen, longed for peace and home. The treach- 
erous Chinamen received the Japanese with apparent cordiality, 
and feasted theih until they were well drunk. Then the unsuspi- 
cious Japanese were set upon w'hile their swords were imdrawn in 
their scabbards. All were killed except two or three. Accord- 
ing to another accoimt, they fell into an ambuscade, and fought 
so bravely that only three were taken aliVe. From* the survivors 
Konishi ^t learned of the presence^ of the Ming army. The pre- 
text, afterward# giyen by the lying Chinaman, was that the inter- 
preters misunderstood each other, and began a quarrel. The 
gravity of ^e situation was now apparent. A Chinese army, of 
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whose humbers the Japanese were ignorant, menaced them m 
froni^' while all around them the natives were gathering in num- 
bers and in courage to renew the struggle for their h 92 nes and 
country. The new army from China was evidently^weJL^equipped, 
disciplined, and supplied, while the Japanese forces were far in 
an enemy’s country, distant from their base of supplies, and with 
a desolate territory in the rear. Tinder this gloomy aspect of 
affairs, the faces of the soldiers wore a dispirited air. 

Konishi’s alternative lay between the risk of a battle and re- 
treat to Kai-seng. He was not long in resolving on the former 
course, for, in six days afterward, the Ming host, gay with gleam- 
ing arms, bright trappings, and dragon-bordered silk banners, 
appeared within sight oi the city’s towers.^ Konishi anxiously 
watched their approach, having posted his little force to the best 
advantage. The city was defended on the west by a steep moim- 
tainous ridge, on the north by a hill, and on the soutl^ by a river. 
The Japanese occupying ' the rising ground to the north; which 
they had fortified by earthworks and palisades. 

At break of day, on February 10 th, the allies began a furious 
assault along the whole line. The Japanese at first drove back their 
besiegers with their musketry fire, but the Chinese, with thejr 
scaling ladders, reached the inside of the works, where their num- 
bers told. When night fell on the second day of the 'siege, all the 
outworks^ were m their possession, and nearly two thousand of the 
Japanese lay dead. The citadel seemed now an easy priz^ to the 
Corean generals ; but tlie Chinese commander, seeing that the 
Japanese were preparing to defend it to the last, and that his own 
men were exhausted, gave the order to return to camp, expecting 
to' renew the attack next morning, „ 

Konishi had despatched a courier to Otomo, the Japanese offi- 
cer in command at Hozan, a small fortre&s in Whang-hai, to come 
to his aid. So far from obeying, the latter, fiight^sned at the 
exaggerated reports of the numbers of the Chines^, evacuated his 
post and marched back to Seoul Unable to obtain succor* from 
the other garrisons, and having lost many men by battle and dis- 
ease, while many more were disabled by wounds and sickness, 
Konishi gave orders to ietreat. One of his bravest captains was 
put in command of the rear-g^ard, and the castle was silently de- 
serted at midnight. In this masterly retreat, lit^e was left behind 
but corpses. Crossing, upon the ice, the "river, ^hich was then 
frozen many feet in thickness, their foes were soon left behind. 
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Next day the allied army, suiprised at seeing no enemy to meet 
them, entered the castle, finding neither man nor spoil of any Ifind. 
The Cort^N)^ wished <jp pursue their enemy, but tbs Chinese com- 
mander, nw only forbade it, but glad of a pretext by which he 
could shift the blame on some other person, cashiered the Corean 
general for allowing the Japanese to escape so easily. Konishi, 
without stopping at Kai-seng, was thus enabled to reach Seoul, 
now the headquarters of all the invading forces. Fully expecting 
the e^rly advance of the Chinese, the men were now set to work 
in fortifying the city. 

In the flush of success, Li-yu-sung, the Ming commander, sent 
an envoy with a haughty summons of surrender to Kato and Na- 
beshima. To this Hato answered in a tone of defiance, guarded 
his noble prisoners more vigilantly, and with his own hand, in sight 
of the envoy^put the beautiful Corean girl to death, by transfixing 
her, with a spear, from waist to shouldej*, while bound to a tree. 
He immediately sent reinforcements to the castle of Kie-chiu, then 
threatened by the enemy. 

The Corean patriots, who organized small detachments of 
troops, began to attack or repel the invaders in several places, and 
e\t)n to lay siege to castles occupied by Japanese wherever they 
suspected the garrison was weak. The possession of a few firearms 
and even rude artillery made them very daring. They compelled 
the evacuation of one fortress held by Kato’s men by the ft)llowing 
means. *A Corean, named Ricliosun, says a Japanese author, in- 
vented bombs, or shin-ten-rai (literally, heaven-shaking thunder), 
containing poison. Going secretly to the foot of the castle, he dis- 
charged the bombs out of a cannon into the cas^e. As soon as th^ 
fell orlbouched anything they burst and emitted poisonous gas, and 
every’’ one within reach fell. dead. The first of these balls fell into 
the garden qf the castle, and the Japanese soldiers did not know 
what it was. Tlmy gathered around to examine it, and while doing 
so, the powder in the ball exploded. The report shook heaven and 
earth. The ball was rent into a thousand pieces, which scattered 
like stars. Every man that was hit instantly fell, arid thus more than 
thirty men were killed. Even those who wpre not struck fell down 
stunned, and the soldiers lost their courage. Many b^s were after- , 
ward thrown in, which finally compelSfed the evacuation of the castle. 

Prom the alSove account it seems that the Coreans actually in- 
vented bombs sinfilar to the modem iron shells. They may have 
been fired from a heavy wooden cannon, a sort of howitzer, made 
• 8 
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by boring out a section of tree trunk and hooping it along its 
whole length with stout bamboo. Such cannon are often used*in 
Japan. They will shoot a ten or twenty poimd ;rocket^ case of 
fireworks many hundred feet in the air. The Corean^ost proba- 
bly selected a spot so distant from the castle that a sortie for its 
capture could not be successfully made. Gorean gunpowder is 
proverbially slow in burning, which accoimts for the fact that the 
Japanese had time to gather round it. The bomb wa^ most proba- 
bly a thin shell of iron, loaded only with gunpowder, which, li^e the 
Chinese mixture, contains an excess of sulphur. The militaiy cus- 
toms of the Japanese required every man disabled by a wound to 
commit hara-kiri, so that the number of actual deaths must have 
been swelled by the suicides that followed wounds inflicted by the 
iron fragments. The Japanese were so completely demoralized 
that they evacuated the castle. 

Two other castles at K^nzan and Kishiu, being belea*gured by the 
patriots, Kato started to succor the slender garrisons. The Goreans, 
hearing this, redoubled their efforts to caj^ture them before Kato 
should arrive. They had so far succeeded that the Japanese officer 
in the citadel, having lost nearly all his men, went into the keep, or 
fireproof storehouse, in the centre of the castle, and opened 
bowels, preferring to die by his own hands rather than allow a Corean 
the satisfaction of killing him. Just at that moment the black rings 
of Kato’s banners appeared in sight. The Coreans, setting the castle 
on fire, and giving loud yells of defiance and victory, disappeared. 

Kato and Naboshimahad received an urgent message Vrom Seoul 
to come with their troops, and thus unite all the Japanese forces 

a stand against the Chinese. Kato disliked exceedingly to obey 
this order, because he knew it came from Konishi, but he 'finally 
set out to march across the coxmtry. Thorough discipline was 
maintained on the march, and the rivers were safely crossed. 
Cutting down trees, the soldiers, in companies of five or ten, hold- 
ing on abreast of logs, forded or floated over the most impetuous 
torrents, while the cavalry kept the Coreans at bay. Though an- 
noyed by attacks of guerilla parties on their flanks, the Japanese 
succeeded in reaching Seoul without serious loss. 

By the repeat of the Japanese armies, and their concentration 
in Seoul, the four northern {Provinces, comprii^ing hidf the king* 
dom, were virtually lost to them. At the fall of Ping-an the war 
found its pivot, for the Japanese never again retrieved their for- 
tunes in ChO-sen. 
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THE RETREAT FROM SEOULk 

The idlies, after Rooking well to their commissariat, began their 
march on Seoul, about the middle of February, with forces which 
the Japanese believe^ to number two hundred thousand men. The 
light cavalry formed the advance guard. The main body, after 
floundering through the muddy roads, arrived, on February 26th, 
about forty Hailes northwest of Seoul ^ 

In tie first skirmish, which took iflfifce near the town shortly 
afterward, the allies drove back the Japanese advance detachment 
with heavy loss. Li-yo-sun, the commander-in-chief, now ordered 
the army to move against the capital 
• In the council of war, held by the Japanese generals, Ishida, 
who, like Konishi, was a Christian in faith, advised the evacuation 
of Seoul This, of course, provoked Eato, who rose and ang^ly 
said ; It is a shame for us to give up the capital before we have 
seen evcm a single banner of the Ming army. T^ie Coreans and 
our people at home wiU call us cowards, and say we were afraid of 
the Chinamen."’ Hot words then passed between the rival generals, 
but Otani and others made peace between them. AU concluded 
that, Ml order to guard against treason, the Cbreans in the capital 
must be removed. ^ Thereupon, large portions of the city were set 
on fire, and houses, gatek, bridges, public and private buildings, 
were soon a level waste of ashes. The people, old and young, of 
both sexes, sick*and well, were driven out at the point of the lance. 
To the stem necessities of war were added the needless carnage 
of massacre, and hundreds of harmless natives were cmelly mur- 
dered. Only a few lusty men, to be used as laborers and burden- 
bearers, were spared. ^ » 

Years after, thg memory of this /rightful and inhuman daugh- 
ter, burdening^ the conscience Of many a Japanese soldier, drove 
him a penitent siftppliafit into the monasteries. There, exiled from 
the world, ^iPirith shaven head and priestly robe, he spent his days 
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in fasting, vigils, and prayers for pardon, seeking to obtain Nir< 
vana.with the Eternal Buddha. 

Meanwhile ;the work of fortification went on. advance 

guard of the Chinese host were now within a few milei^f the city, 
and daily skirmishes took place. The younger Japanese officers 
clamored to lead the van against the Chinese, but Kobayekawa, 
an elderly general, was allowed to arrange the order of battle, and 
the Japanese army marched out from the capital to ;bhe attack in 
three divisions, Kobayekawa leading the third, or main body ^f ten 
thousand men, the others having only three thousand each. In the 
battle that ensued the Japanese were at first unable to liold their 
groimd against the overwhelming forces of their enemies. The Chi- 
nese and Coreans drove back their first and second divisions with 
heavy loss. Then, thinking victory certain, they began a pursuit 
witii both foot soldiers and cavalry, which led them into disorder and 
exhausted their strengtli. ^.When well wearied, Kobayekawa, having 
waited till they were tod far distant from their camp to ‘‘receive 
reinforcements, led his division in a charge against the allies. The 
battle then became a hand-to-hand fight on a gigantic scale. The 
Chinese were armed mainly with swords, which were short, heavj^ 
and double-edged. The allies had a large number of cavahy en- 
gaged, but the ground being miiy from the heavy rains, they were 
unable to form or to charge with effect Their advantage in other 
respects ^as more than counterbalanced by the length of the Japan- 
ese swords, the strength of their armor, and their veteran valor and 
coolness. Even the foot soldiers wielded swords havifig blades 
usually two, but sometimes three and four, feet long. 

The Japanese have ever prided themselves upon the length, 
slenderness, temper, and keen edge of their blades, and look^with 
unmeasured contempt upon the short and clumsy weapons of the 
continental Asiatics. They proudly call their native land “The 
. country ruled by a slender sword.’" Marvellous in wonder and 
voluminousness are their legends, literature, and exact history 
concerning ken (two-edged, short falchion), and katana (two-handed 
and single-edged sabre). In this battle it was the sword alone 
that decided the issue, though firearms lent their deadly aid. The 
long, cross-bladed spears of their foot soldiers were also highly 
effective, first, in warding off the sabre strokes of the Chinese cav- 
alry, and then unhorsing them, either by thrust or grapple. One 
general of high rank was pulled off his steed and killed. 

The Japanese leaders were in their best spirits, as well as in 
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their finest equipments. One was especially noticeable* by his 
gilded helmet that flashed and towered conspicuou^y.* It was 
probablj^iat of^ Kato, whose head-gear was usuajly of incredible 
height an^^zzling splendor. 

After a long struggle and frightful slaughter, the allies were 
beaten back in confusion. Ten thousand Chinese and Coreans, 
according to Japanese accounts, were slaughtered on this bloodiest 
day and severest pitched battle of the first invasion. 

Tfhe Chinese suffered heavily in officers, and their first taste of 
war in the field with such veterans as the soldiers of Taiko was 
discouraging in the extreme. Li-yo-sun drew off his forces and 
soon after retired to Sunto. Not knowing that Kato had got into 
Seoul, and fearing attack from the rear, on Ping-an, he drew 
off his main body to that city, leaving a garrison at Sunto. Tired, 
disgusted, and scared, the redoubtable Chinaman, Hke “ the beaten 
soldier that fears the top of the tall grass,’" sent a lying report to 
Peking, exaggerating the numbers of me Japanese, and asking for 
release from command, on the usual Oriental plea of poor health. 
As for the Japanese, they had lost so heavily in killed, that they 
were unable to follow up the victory, if victory it may be. called. 
A. small force, however, pressed forward and occupied Kai-jo, 
while the main body prepared to pass a miserable winter in the 
desolate capital • 

The Corean stronghold of An-am was also assaulted.^ This cas- 
tle was built on a precipitous steep, having but one gate and flank 
capable M access, and that being a naiTow, almost perpendicular, 
cutting through the rocks. The attacking force entered the 
gloomy valley shut in from light by the luxuriant forest, which 
darkened the path even in the daytime. At? the tops, and onp the 
ledges of the rgcks beetling over the entrance-way, the Corean 
archers took up advant&geous positions, while others of the garri- 
son, with*huge masses of rock and timber piled near the ledge, 
stood ready t<J hurl these upon the invaders. 

Awaiting in silence the approach of their enemies, they soon 
saw the Japanese fan-standards and paper-strip banners approach, 
when these were directly beneath them, every bow twanged, and a 
shower of arrows rained upon the invadfirs, while woUeys of stones 
feu into their r^ks, crushing hee^s and helmets together. The 
besiegers were compeUed to draw off and arrange a new attack ; 
but in the night the ^urrison withdrew. Next day the Japanese en- 
tered, gapisoned the castle, and decorated it with their streamera 
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The long-continued abandonment of the soil, owing to the war 
and the ..presence of three large armies, bore their naturiJ fruits, 
and turned fertile Corea into a land of starvation. Faii^e began 
its ravages of death on friend and foe alike. * The <pe^^^mts peti- 
tioned their government for food, but none was to be had. Thou- 
sands of the poor people died of starvation. The fathers suffered 
in camp, while the dead mothers la^ unburied in the houses, and 
the children, tortured with hunger, cried for food. One day a 
captain in the Chinese army foimd, by the roadside, an emacpited 
infant vainly seeking for nourishment from the cold and rigid 
breast of its dead mother. Touched with compassion, the warrior 
took the child and reared him to manhood under his own care. 

Some rice was distributed to the wretched people from the 
government store-houses in certain places, but stiU the groans and 
crie^ of the starving filled the air. Pestilence entered the Japan- 
ese camp, and thousands of the home-sick soldiers died inglori- 
ously. The long winter fains made the living despondefit and 
gloomy enough to commit hara-kiri, while the state of the roads 
and the dashing courage of the guerillas, who pushed their raids 
to the very gates of the camps, made foraging an impopular duty 
among the men. In such discomfort, winter wore away, and tardy, 
spring approached. In this state of affairs the Japanese were 
willing to listen, and the allies ready to offer, terms Of peace. A 
Corean soldier, named Rijunchin, by permission of his superior 
officer, had penetrated into Seoul to visit the two captive princes. 
On his return to the camp, he stated that the Japanese* generals 
were very homesick and heartily tired of the war. At the same 
time, a letter was received from Konishi, stating his readiness to 
receive terms of peace. Chin Ikei was again chosen to negotiate. 
Reaching the Japanese lines at 'Kai-jo, he held an interYiew with 
Konishi, and the following points of agreement were made : 

1. Peace between the three countries. 

2. Japan to remain in possession of the three Southern prov- 
inces of Cho-sen. 

3. Corea to send tribute to Japan as heretofore. 

4. Hid^yoi^ to be recognized as King of Corea. The three 
other articles disown up Were not made public, but the acknowl- 
edgment of Taiko as the equal pf the Emperor of China was evi- 
dently one of them. The Japanese, on their part, were to return 
the two captive princes, withdraw aU their armiesvto Fusan, and 
evacuate the countiy when the stipulations were carried, .out. 
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Both parties were weary of the war. The Ming commuider 
had requested to be relieved of his command and to retium to 
China, Ti^e the three old gentlemen, who were fiilitary advisers 
in the J^^pese camp, yearning for the pleasures of Kioto, wrote 
to Taik5, a^ing leave to come home, telling him the object of 
his ambition was on the eve of attainment, and that he was to 
receive investiture from the Chinese emperor, and recognition as 
an equal 

j%}holarship and literature were not at a very high premium at 
that time among the Japanese military men. The martial virtues 
and accomplishments occupied the time and thoughts of the war- 
riors to the exclusion of book learning and skill at words. The 
sword for the soldier, and the pen for •the priest, was the rule. 
The bluff warrior in armor looked with contempt, not unmingled 
with awe, upon the shaven-pated man of ink and brush. One of 
the bonzes tom the monastery was usu^y of necessity attached to 
the se^ce of each commander. It was Dy reason of the ignorance, 
as well as the vanity, of the illiterate Japanese generals that such a 
mistake, in supposing that Taiko was to be recognized as equal to 
the Emperor of China, was rendered possible. The wily Chin Ikei, 
who drove a lucrative trade as negotiator, hoodwinked Konishi, who 
would not have been thus outwitted if he had had a bonze present 
to inspect the writing. Being a Christian, however, he was on bad 
terms with the bonzes. 

In •both camps there were those who bitteAy opposed any 
peace slArt of that which the sword decided. The Corean gen- 
erals chafed at the time wasted in parley, and wished to march on 
the Japanese at once, whose ranks they knew were decimated 
with« sickness, and their spirit and discipline relaxed under#the 
idea of speedy return home. An 'epidemic had also broken out 
among their horses, prdbably owing to scant provender. Thus 
crippled and demoralized, victory would certainly follow a well- 
planned attach in force. Within the camp of the invaders Achil- 
les and Agamemnon were as far as ever from harmony. Kato 
sullenly refused to entertain the idea of peace, partly because 
Konishi proposed it, but mainly because, if the two princes were 
given up, his achievements would be brought to naught, and 
all the glory of the war would redound to his rivaL Only af- 
ter the earnest representation by his friends of the empty gran- 
aries, and the dl^nger bf impending starvation, the great sickness 
among tl^e troops, and the fearful loss of horses, was he in- 
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duced to agree with the other commanders that Seoul diould be 
evacuated. 

Meanwhile, t^e allies were advancing toward the capi^ 

On May 22, 1593, the Japanese, with due*precauti,fr^ evacua- 
ted the city, and the vanguard of the Chinese army entered on the 
same day. The retreat of the Japanese was effected in good 
order, and, to guard against treacnery, they bivouacked in the 
open air, avoiding sleeping in the houses or villages, and rigidly 
kept up the 'vigilance of their sentinels and the discipline the 
divisions. In this way the various detachments of the army safely 
reached Fusan, Tong-nai, Einka, and other places near tke coast. 
Here, after fortifying their camps, they rested for a space from the 
alarms of war, almost within sight of their native land. The allies 
later on marched southward and went into camp a few leagues to 
the northward. Since crossing* the Yalu Eiver, the Chinese had 
lost by the sword and dise^e twenty thousand men. 
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The ^pect of aiBEairs had now changed from that of a trium- 
phal march through Corea into China and to Peking, to long and 
tedious camp life, with uncertain fortune^ in the field, which prom- 
ised a long stay in tte peninsula. Konishi had now breathing time 
and space for reflection. Being an ardent Christian — afteiP the 
faith and j^actico of the Portuguese Jesuits — he wished for him- 
self aiM his fellow-believers the present) and ministrations of one 
of the European friars to act as chaplain. He therefore sent, prob- 
ably when at or near Fusan, a message to the superior of the 
Mission in Japan, asking for a priest. 

, Toward the end of 1593, the Vice-Provenqal of the Company of 
the Jesuits despatched Father Gregorio de Cespedes and a Japan- 
ese convert named “Foucan Eion ” to the army in Cho-sen, Hiey 
left Japan and spent the winter in Tsushima, the domain of Yoshi- 
toshi, i)ne of the Christian lords then in the fieM. Early in the 
spring 0&1594 they reached Corea, arriving at Camp Comangai (most 
probably a name given by the Japanese after the famous hero Ku- 
magayo), at which Konishi made his headquarters. The two holy 
men^immediately began their labors among* the Japanese anpies. 
They went from castle to castle, ahd from camp to camp, preach- 
ing to the pagan soldiers, and administering the rite of baptism 
to all wh(f professed the faith, or signed themselves with the cross. 
They administered the sacraments to the Christian Japanese, com- 
forted and prayed with the sick, reformed abuses, assisted the 
wounded, and shrived the dying. New converts were made and 
old ones strengthened. Dying in a foreign land, of fever or of 
wounds, the soul of the Japanese man-at-arms wa§ comforted with 
words of hope from the lips of thq foreign priest Held before his 
glazing eyes j^le&ied the crucifix, on which appeared the image of 
the world’s B^deemer. The home-sick warrior, pining for wife 
and babe^ was told of the House not made with hands.” 
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The £wo brethren seem to have been very popular among the 
Japanese soldiers. Perhaps they already dreamed of planting the 
faith in Corea, when, suddenly, their work was arrested ati^ height 
by Kato, whose jealousy of Konishi was only equalled b^ms fanati- 
cal zeal for the Buddhist faith. Being in Japan he denounced the 
foreign priest to Taiko, declaring that these zealous endeavors to 
propagate the Christian faith only concealed a vast conspiracy 
against himself and the power of the mikado. At this time Taik5 
was dealing with the Jesuits in Japan, and endeavonng to ri^ the 
country of their presence by shipping them off to China. He 
fully believed that they were political as well as religious emissa- 
ries, and that their aim was at temporal power. These suspicions, 
as every student of Japan knows, were more thnn well founded. 

Besides accusing Cespedes, Kato insinuated that Konishi him- 
self was leading the conspiracy. The cry of ch6-t6ki (rebel, or 
enemy of the mikado) in J^pan is enough to blacken the character 
of the bravest man and greatest favorite. Treason against the mi- 
kado being the supreme crime, Konishi f^und it necessary to 
return to Kioto, present himself before Taiko, and cleanse his repu- 
tation even from suspicion. This the lull in the active operations, 
occasioned by the negotiations of Chin Ikei, enabled him to do. • 

Immediately sending back the priest, he shortly afterward 
crossed the straits, and, meeting Taiko, succeeded in fully ingrati- 
ating himself and allaying aU suspicion. 

The wife of Konishi had also embraced the Christian faith, her 
baptized name being Marie. To her, while in camp, he flad sent 
two Corean lads, both of whom were of rank and gentle blood, the 
elder being ccdled in the letters of the Jesuits secretary to the 
CoreivU king.” He was the son of a brave captain in the ailny, 
and was thirteen years old. l!he lady, Marie, touched -by their 
misfortune, kept the younger to be educated in the faith under 
her own direction, and sent the elder to the Jesuit seminary in 
Kioto. Of this young man’s career we catch some glimpses from 
the letters of the missionaries. At the college he was a favorite, 
by reason of his good character, gentle manners, and fine mind. 
Professing the faith, he was baptized in 1603, taking the name of 
Vincent. He began his religious yroTk by instructing and cate- 
chising Japanese and his numerous fellow Coret^s at Nagasaki. 
When about thirty-three years old, the Jesuits, wishing to estab- 
lish a mission in Corea, proposed to send him* to hi^native land as 
missionary ; but not being able, on account of the persecution 
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then raging in Japan, he was chosen by the Father Froyen 9 al to 
go to Peking, communicate with the Jesuits there, and enter Corea 
from China. At Peking he remained four years, being unable to 
enter his <5^^^ i^ountry by reason of the Manchius, who then held 
control of the northern provinces of Manchuria and were advancing 
on Peking, to set on the throne that family which is still the ruling 
dynasty of the Middle Kingdom. Vincent was recalled to Japan 
in 1620, where, in the persecutions under ly^mitsti, the third To- 
kugayra shO-gun, he fell a victim to his fidelity, and was martyr- 
ized in 1625, at the age of about forty-four. 

Warned of the .dangers of patronizing the now proscribed relig- 
ion, there was no farther return of zeal on Konishi’s part, or that 
of the other Christian princes, and nc farther opportunity was 
given to plant the seeds of the faith in the desolated land. 

Of the large numbers of Corcan prisoners sent over to Japan, 
from time ^o time, many of those living in the places occupied by 
the missionaries became Christians. Many more were sold as 
slaves to the Portuguese. In Nagasaki, of the three hundred or 
more living there, most of them were converted and baptized. 
They easily learned the Japanese language so as to need no inter* 
preter at the confessional — a fact which goes to prove the close 
afiinity of the two languages. 

Oihers, of gentle blood and scholarly attainments, rose to posi- 
tions of honor and eminence under the government^ or in the 
households of the daimius. Many Corean lads were adopted by 
the retu?ned soldiers or kept as servants. When the bloody per- 
secutions broke out, by which many thousand Japanese found 
death in the hundred forms of torture which hate and malice in- 
vented, the Corean converts remained steadfast to their new-found 
faith, and sufiere^d martyrdom with fortitude equal to that of their 
Japanese brethren. Bdt, by the army in Corea, or by Cespedes, 
no seed of Christianity was planted or trace of it left, and its in- 
troduction waSi postponed by Providence until two centuries later. 
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DIPLOMACY AT KIOTO AND PEKING. 

The Chinese ambassadors, with whom was Chin Ikei, set sail 
from Fiisan, and reached Nagoya, in Hizen, on June 22d. Taiko 
received them in person^ and entertained them in magnificent 
style. His lords imitated the august example set them, and both 
presents and attentions were showered upon the guests. Among 
other entertainments in tljeir honor was a naval review, in which 
hundreds of ships, decorated with the heraldry of feudalism, were 
ranged in line. The boats moved in procession ; the men, standing 
up as they worked the sculls, sang in measured chorus. The 
sheaves of glittering weapons, spears, and halberds arranged at 
their bows, were inlaid with gold and pearl. The cabins were 
arranged with looped brocades and striped canvas, with huge 
cresi;s and imperial chiy’-santhemums of colossal size. The am- 
bassadors were delighted, both wdth the lovely scenery and the 
attentions paid them, and so remained until August. 

Little, however, came of tliis mission. Taiko sent Orders to 
Kato to release the Corean princes and nobles ; and Chin Ikei, 
who usually went off like a clumsy blunderbuss, at half-cock, hied 
backtto Cho-sen to tell the news and get the credit of having^ se- 
cured this concession. The Coreans were made ta bear the blame 
of the war, and the envoys of China, in gbod humor, returned to 
Peking in company with a Japanese ambassador. 

Yet Taiko, though willing to be at peace with China, did not 
intend to spare unhappy Cho-sen. To soothe the spirit of Kato, 
the order was given to capture the castle of Chin-chiu, forty miles 
west of Fusan, which had not yet been taken by the Japanese, 
though once before invested. 

‘ Alarmed at the movements of the invaders, the Coreans tried 
to revictual and garrison the devoted fortress, and e^ren to attack 
the enemy on the way. Unable, however, to ‘make n stand against 
their foes, they were routed with frightful carnage. J^to led 
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the besieging force, eager to make speedy capture so as to‘'irritate 
the Coreans and prevent the peace he feared. 

He invested the castle which the Coreans had not been able to 
reinforce, isnt the vigorous resistance of the garrison, who threw 
stones and tiinber upon the heads of his assaulting parties, drove 
him to the invention of Kame-no-kosha, or tortoise-shell wagons, 
which imitated the defensive armor of that animal. Collecting 
together several himdred green hides, and dry-hardening them in 
the fire, he covered four heavily built and slant-roofed wagons 
with them. These vehicles, proof against fire, missiles, or a crush- 
ing weight, and filled with soldiers, were pushed forward to the 
foot of the walls. While the matchlock men in the lines engaged 
those fighting on the ramparts, the soldiers, under the projecting 
sheds of the tortoise wagons, that jutted against the walls, began 
to dig under the foundations. These being undermined, the stOnes 
were pried*’ out, and soon fell in sufficient number to cause a 
breach.* Into this fresh soldiers rushocf and quickly stormed the 
castle. The slaughter inside was fearful. 

The news of the faH of this most important fortress fell like a 
clap of thimder in Peking, and upon the Corean king, who was pre- 
p/iring to go back to Seoul. The Chinese government appointed 
fresh commissioners of war, and ordered the formation of a new 
and larger army. 

The immechate advance of the invaders on the capital was ex- 
pected,-»but Kato, having obeyed Taiko’s orders, Idft a garrison in 
the Gastl6f*and fell back on Fusan. 

The Chinese general, upbraiding Chin Ikei for his insincerity, 
sent him to Konishi again. Their interview was taken up mainly 
with piutual charges of bad faith. Chin Ikei, returning, tried to 
persuade the Chinese commander 'to evacuate Corea, or, at least, 
retire to the frontier. Though he refused, being still imder orders 
to fight, the Chinese army moved back from Seoul toward Man- 
churia, while Efonishi, on Ms own responsibility, despatched a letter 
to the Chinese emperor. Large detachments of the Japanese 
army actually embarked at Fusan, and returned to Japan. In the 
lull of hostilities, negotiations were carried on at Peking and 
Kioto, as well as between the hostile cattnps. Th^ pen took the 
place of the matchlock, and the ih^-stone furnished the ammuni- 
tion. , " 

A son was bom to -Taiks, and named Hid^yori. A great pag- 
eant, in honor of the infant, was given at the newly built and 
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splendid castle of Fushimi, near Ki5to, which was graced by a 
large number of the commanders and veterans of Corea, who had 
returned home on furlough, while negotiations were pending. The 
result of the Japanese mission to Peking was the despatch of an 
ambassador extraordinary, named Bishosei, with one of lesser 
rank, to Japan, by way of Fusan. 

On his arrival, he requested to see Konishi, who, however, 
evaded him, excusing himself on the plea of expecting to hear 
from Taiko, after which he promised to hold an interview. Ko- 
nishi then departed for Japan, taking Chin Ikei with him. On 
his return he still avoided the Chinese envoy, fpr he had no defin- 
ite orders, and the other generals refused to act without direct 
word from their master in Kioto. Meanwhile Qhin Ikei, consumed 
with jealousy, and angry at the Peking mandarins for ignoring 
him\and withholding official recognition and honors, planned re- 
venge against Bishosei ; for Chin Ikei believed himself to have 
done great things for ChO-sen and China, and yet he had received 
neither thanks, pay, nor promotion for his toils, while Bishosei, 
though a young man, with no experience, was honored with high 
office solely on account of being of rank and in official favor at 
Peking. Evidently with the intent of injuring Bishosei, Chin Ike’ 
gave out that Taiko did not wish to be made King of Cho-sen, 
bul;, had sent an envoy to China merely to have a high ambassador 
of China come to Japan, that he might insult or rather return the 
insult of the sovereign of China, in the person of his em'oy, by 
making him a prisoner or putting him to death. KoLdshi and 
Chin Ikei again crossed to Japan to arrange for the reception of 
the Chinese envoys. 

The reports started by Chin Ikei, coming to the ears of Bisho- 
sei, so frightened him that he' fled in disguise from Fusan, and 
absconded to China. His colleague denounced him as a coward, 
and declaring that the Chinese government desired only “ peace 
with honor,** sailed with his retinue and two Corean officers to 
Japan. “And Satan [Chin Ikei], came also among them.’* All 
landed safely at Sakai, near Ozaka, October 8, 1596. 

Audience was duly given with pomp and grandeur in the gor- 
geous castle at Fushimi, on October 24th. The ambassador 
brought the imperial letter, tl)e patent of rank, a golden seal, a 
crown, and silk-embroidered robes of state. At a b^inquet, given 
next day, these robes were worn by Taiko and his officers. 

Formalities over, the Ming emperor’s letter was deUvered to 
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TaikO, who at once placed it in the hands of three of the most 
learned priests, expe^ in the Ohiijese language, and ordered tiiem 
to translate its contents literally. 

To Koiiishi, then db Kioto, came misgivings of his abilities as a 
diplomatist. Wisiting the bonzes, he earnestly begged them to 
soften into polite phrase anything in the letter that might irritate 
Taik5. But the priests were inflexibly honest, and rendered the 
text of the letter into the exact Japanese equivalent In it the 
patent of nobility first granted to the Ashikaga sho-gun (1403- 
1425) Vas referred to ; and the gist of this last imperial letter 
was : “ We, the Emperor of China, appoint you, Taiko, to be the 
King of Japan” (Nippon O). In other words, the mighty Kuam- 
baku of Japan was insulted by being treated no better than one 
of the Ashikaga generals ! 

This was the mouse that was bom from so great a mountain 
of diplomacy. The rage of Taiko was so great that, with his own 
hands, ke would have slain Konishi, hadinot the bonzes plead for 
his life, claiming that the responsibility of the negotiations rested 
upon three other prominent persons. As usual, the false-hearted 
Coreans ” were made to bear the odium of the misunderstanding. 

The Chinese embassy, dismissed in disgrace, returned in*Janu- 
ary, 1596, and made known iheir humiliation at Peking ; while 
the King of Corea, who had been living in Seoul during the ne- 
gotiations, appealed at once for speedy aid against the impendihg 
invasioq. Hideyoshi again applied himself with ronewed vigor to 
raising and drilling a new army, and obtaining ships and sup- 
plies. A grand review of the forces of invasion, consisting of one 
hundred and sixty-three thousand horse and foot soldiers, was held 
under his inspection. Kuroda, Nagamasa, .and other generals, 
with {heir divisions, sailed away fcr Fusan, January 7, 1597, ^d 
joined the army uhder K 9 nishi and Kato. 

The new levies from China, which had been waiting under 
arms, crossed the Yalu and entered from the west at about the 
same time. Marching down through Ping-an and Seoul, a divi- 
sion of ten thousand garrisoned the castle of Nan-on, in Chulla. 
The Coreans, meanwhile, fitted out a fleet, under the command of 
Genkai, expecting a second victory on the water. 

An extinguisher was put on Chin Ikei, who was sm^ected of 
being in the pay KonishL Genkai, a Chinese captain, had long 
believed him to be a dangerous busybody, without any real powers 
from the Peking government, but only used by them as a decoy 
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duck, while* in reality, he was in the pay of the Japanese, and the 
chief hinderance to the success of the allied arms. On the other 
hand, this volunteer politician, weary and disappointed at not re- 
ceiving from China the high post and honoijs which his ambition 
coveted, was in a strait Taiko urged him to secCir^ from China 
the claim of Japan to the southern half of Corea. China, on the 
contrary, ordered him to induce the Japanese generals to leave 
the country. Thus situated. Chin Ikei knew not what to do. He 
sent a message, through a priest, to Kato, urging him to make 
peace or else meet an army of one hundred thousand Chinumen. 
The laconic reply of the Japanese was : “ I am ready to fight. Let 
them come.** 

Bluffed in his last move, and aware of the plots of Genkai, his 
enemy. Chin Ikei, at his' wits’ end, resolved to escape to Konishi’s 
camp. The spies of Genkai immediately reported the fact to their 
master, who lay in wait for him. Suddenly confronting his vic- 
tim, they demanded his (tTand. “ I am going to treat witji Kato, 
the Japanese general ; I shall be back in one month,** answered 
Chin Ikei. He was seized and, on being led back, was thrown 
into prison, A searching party was then despatched at once to 
his house. There they found gold, treasui-e, and jewels moun- 
tain high,” and his wife living in luxury. Believing all these ^o 
have been purchased by Japanese gold, and the fruits of bribery, 
th6 Chinese confiscated the spoil and imprisoned the traitor’s 
family. ^ l 

This ended all further negotiations until the end of, the war. 
Henceforth, on land and water, by the veterans of both armies, 
with fresh levies, both of allies and invaders, the issue was tried 
by sword and siege, , 
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THE SECOND INVASION. 

The plan of the second invasion was to land all the Japanese 
forces at Pusan, arid then to divide them into three columns, 
which were to advance by the south to Nan-on castle in CliuUa, 
and by two roads, riorthward and westward, to the capital. As 
before, Konishi and Kato Kiyomasa were the two field command- 
ers, while Hidcaki, a noble lad, sixteen years old, was the nomi- 
nal conwnander-in-chief. 1 

The Coreans had made preparations to fight the Japanese at 
sea as well as on land. <rheir fleet consisted of about two hundred 
vessels of heavy build, for butting and ramming, as well as for ac- 
commodating a maximum of fighting men. They were two hun- 
dred and fifty or three hundred feet in length, with huge sterns, hav- 
ing enormous rudders, the tillers of which were worked by eight 
men. Their high, flat prows were hideously carved and paintea to 
represept the face and open jaws of a dragon, or c>emon* ready to 
devour. Htout spars or knotted logs, set upright along the gunwale, 
protected the men who worked the catapults, and heavily built 
roofed cabins sheltered the soldiers and gave the archers a vantage 
groui^. The rowers sat amidships, between* the cabins and Jbhe 
gunwales, or rather over on these • latter, in casements made of 
stout timber. The catapults were on deck, between the bows. 
They were •twenty-four feet long, made of tree-trunks a yard in 
circumference. • Immense bows, drawn to their notches by wind- 
lasses, shot iron-headed darts and bolts six feet long and four in- 
ches thick. On some of the ships towers were erected, in which 
cannon, missile-engines, and musketeers were stationed, to shoot 
out fire-arrows, stones, and balls. At close quartera the space at 
the bows — about one-third of the deck — was free for the move* 
ments of the meil wielding spear and sword, and for those who 
plied the grappling hooks or boarding planks. The decks crowded 
with men in ariior, the glitter of steel and flash of oars, the blare 
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of the long Corean trumpets, and the gay fluttering of thousands 
of si^hen flags and streamers made brilliant defiance. 

The Japanese accepted the challenge, and, sailing out, closed 
with the enemy. Wherever they could, th(jy rii^ alongside and 
gave battle at the bows. Though their ships were ^smaller, they 
were more manageable. In some coses, they ran under the high 
stems and climbed on board the enemy’s ships. Once at hand to 
hand fight, their superior swordsmanship quickly decided the day. 
Their most formidable means of oflence which, next to their can- 
non, won them the victory, were their rockets and fire-arrows, 
which they were able to shoot into the sterns, where*" the dry 
wood soon caught fire, driving the crews into the sea, where they 
drowned. Two hours fighting sufficed, by which time one hun- 
dred and seventy-four Corean ships had been burned or taken. 
Ne'^s of this brilliant victory was at once sent by a swift vessel to 
Japan. ^ *’ 

Endeavors were madfe to strengthen the garrison at Nan-on, 
but the Japanese general, Kato Yoshiakira, meeting the reinforce- 
ments on their way, prevented their design. Kato Kiyomasa, 
changing his plans, also marched to Nan-on, resolving to again, 
if possible, snatch an honor from his rival. As usual, the younger 
man was too swift for him. Konishi now moved his entire com- 
m£^Tid in the fleet up the Sem Kiver, in Chulla province, and land- 
ing, camped at a place called Uren, eighteen ri from Nan-on castle. 
He rest^ here five days in the open meadow land to allow the 
horses to relax their limbs after the long and close confitiement in 
the ships. From a priest, whom they found at this place, they 
learned that the garrison of Nan-on numbered over 20,000 Chi- 
nefi^ and Coreans, the reinforcements in the province, and oi> their 
way, numbered 20,000 more, while in the north was another Chi- 
nese corps of 20,000. • 

At the council of war held, it was resolved to advahce at once 
to take the castle before succor came. In* spitd of many lame 
horses, and the imperfect state of the commissariat, the order to 
march was given. Men and beasts were in high spirits, but many 
of the horses were ridden to death, or rendered useless by the 
forced march of the caveSlry. Early on the morning of September 
21st, the advance guard camped in the morning fog at a distance of 
a mile from the citadel. The main body, coming up, surrounded 
it on all sides, pitched their camp, threw out the^r pickets, set up 
their standards, and proceeded promptly to fortify theiy lines. 
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Nan-on castle was of rectangular form, enclosing a space nearly 
two miles square, as each side was nine thousand feet long.* Its 



Map of the Operations of the Second Invasion. 


widls, which y^ere twelve feet high, were buUt of great stonei^ laid 
together without cement Though no mortar had been used on 
wall or tourer, shell-lime had b^en laid over the outside, in which 
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glistened innumerable fragments of nacre and the enamel of 
sbeMs, giving the structure the appearance of glittering porcelain. 
At the angles, ,and at intervals along the flanks, were towers, two 
or three stories high. The four ponderous gates j^ere of stone, 
fourteen feet high. 

The preparations for defence were all that Chinese science 
could suggest. In the dry ditch, three htmdred feet vride, was an 
abatis of tree>trunks, with their branches outward, behind which 
were iron-plated wagons, to be flUed "with archers and spqmnen. 
From the towers, fire-missiles and shot from firearms were in 
readiness. 

The weak points, at which no enemy was expected, and for 
which preparations for rdefence were few, Ayere on the east and 
west. 

No effect being produced during the first two days, either by 
bullets or fire-arrows, Konishi, on the third, sent farge detach- 
ments of men into the nce-fields, then covered with a promising 
harvest of growing rice, which the farmers, in the hope of peace, 
had sown. Heaping the green, juicy stalks, the hundreds of sol- 
diers .gathered an enormous quantity of sheaves and waited, with 
these and their stacks of bamboo poles and ladders, until nigkt. 
In the thick darkness, and in perfect silence, they moved to a part 
of«-the wall which, being over twenty feet high, was but slightly 
guarded,^ and began to build a platform of the sheaves. Four Ja- 
panese, reaching the top by climbing, raised the war-cry, and one 
of the towers being set on fire by their arrows, the work was dis- 
covered. Yet the matchlock men kept the walls swept by their 
buUets, while the work of piling fresh sheaves and bundles of 
bamboo went on. iTie greenness of the rice-stalks made th#. mass 
both firm and fire-proof. At last the mound w^as so high that it 
overtopped the wall. The men now climbed over the ramparts 
by the hundreds, and the swordsmen, leaping into the castle, 
began the fight at hand to hand. Most of the 'Chinese fought 
writh the courage of despair, while others, in their panic, opened 
the gates to escape, by which more of the besiegers entered. The 
garrison, smitten in front and rear, were driven to the final wall 
by Konishi’s troops. CJn the other side a body of picked men, 
]^om Kato’s army, joined in the slaughter. Thpy had entered the 
castle at the rear, by scaling a rugged mountain path knovm only 
to the Corean prisoners, whose treachery 1;hey h^ purchased by 
the promise of their lives. Between the two attacking forces the 
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Coreans and Chinese, who could not escape, were slain by thou- 
sands. * 

Among many curious incidents narrated by.Ogawuchi, who 
tells the stoj;^' of this siege and attack, was this. As he entered 
the castle, amid the smoke and confusion, in which he saw some 
of the panic-stricken garrison destroying themselves, he cut oflf the 
heads of two enemies, and then, suddenly recollecting that this 
fifteenth day of the eighth month was the day sacred to Hachi- 
man, tjbhe god of war and Buddha of the Eight Banners, he flung 
down his bloody sword, put his red palms together, and bowing 
his head, prayed devoutly toward his adored Japan. His devo- 
tions ended, he sliced off the noses from the heads of the two 
enemies he had slain, wrapped them in 'paper, twisted the pack- 
age to his girdle, and sprang forward to meet, with but three ipen, 
the charge^ of fifty horsemen. Tlie first sweep of the Japanese 
sabre severed the leg of the nearest ride^, who fell to the earth on 
the other side of his horse, and Ogawuchi’s companions killing each 
his man, the enemy flgd. The fires of the burning towers now 
lighted up the whole area of the castle, while the autumn moon 
rose red and clear. Ogawuchi slew, with his own hand,.K6ku- 
siiiu, one of the Chinese commanders. His body, in rich armor, 
lined with gold brocade, was stripped, and the trappings secured 
as trophies to be sent home, while his head was presented •for 
Konishi’s inspection next morning. ^ • 

According to the barbarous custom of the victors, they severed 
tlie heads of the bodies not already decapitated in fight, until the 
castle space resembled a great slaughter-yard. Collecting them 
into a great heap, they began the official cotmt. The number of 
these^hastly trophies, or “ glory-signs,” was three thousand sflven 
hundred and twenty-six. The ears and noses of the slain were 
then sheared off, and with the commander’s head, were packed 
with salt and (juick lime in casks, and sent to Japan to form the 
great ear-tomb now in Kioto, the horrible monument of a most 
unrighteous war. 

A map of the castle and town, with the list of the most meri- 
torious among the victors, was duly se^t back to Taiko. Then 
the walls and towers, granaries, and barracks 'vfere destroyed. 
This work occupied two days. • 

Promptly on September 30th the army moved on to Teru-shiu, 
the cavalry ridifig day and night, and reaching the castle only to 
find it deserted, the garrison having fied toward Seoul. The Jap- 
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anege remained here ten dayi^ levelling the fortress with fire and 
hammer. 

As the cold weather was approaching, the Japanese command- 
ers, after council, resolved at once to march to the ^apital. Eat* 
suyoshi and Eiyomasa had joined them, and the advance north- 
ward was at once began. By October 19th they were within 
seventeen miles of Seoul* 

The successes on land, brilliant though they were, ‘were bal- 
anced by the defeat of the Japanese navy off the southemr coast. 
The Chinese admiral Bishinshin, in conjunction with th^ Coreans, 
won an important victory over Euroda’s navul forces a few days 
after the fall of Nan-on. In this instance, the Chinese ships were 
not only heavy enough to be formidable as lums, but were made 
more manageable by numerous rowers sitting in well-defended 
timber casements, apparently covered with metal ^e warriors, 
too, seem to have been •armed witli larger lances. The ^Chinese 
commanders, having improved their tactics, so managed their ves- 
sels that the Japanese fleet was destroyed or driven away. 

This event may be said to have decided the fate of the cam- 
paign, Bereft of their fleet, which would, by going round the 
west coast, have afforded them a base of supplies, they were nefW 
obliged to advance into a country nearly empty of forage, and 
with no store of provisions. As in the opening of the war, so 
again, thf loss^of the fleet at a critical period made retreat neces- 
sary even at the moment of victory. ^ * 

Meanwhile, the Chinese general Eeikai, thoroughly disliking 
the rigors of a camp in a Corean vrinter, and feeling deeply for his 
soldiers suffering from exposure in a desolate land, determined on 
closing the war as soon as possible. Erecting an altar, in presence 
of the army, he offered sacrifices to propitiate the spirits of Heaven 
and Earth, and prayed for victory against the invaders. JIhen, after 
seeing well to commissariat and equipment, he gave orders for a 
general movement of all the allied forces, with the design of end- 
ing the war by a brief and decisive campaign. The Japanese gen- 
erals at Eoran, by means of their i^ies and advance parties kept 
themselves well informed of the movements of the enemy. At a 

- - - - -- 

* > Their line of march, as shown in the Japanese histones, was to Sen-ken, 

October 11th ; to Knmu-san, where thej experienced the first«fro8t ; to Knmu!, 
October 12th ; to Chin-zon ; to Fnnki ; to Shaku-shin ; to Koran ; to Chin-zen. 
These are names of places in Chulla and Ghung-choug, expressed in the Ja* 
panese and old Corean pronunciation. , * 
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skirmish at Chin-zen the Chinese advance guard was defeated 
with heavy loss, but the Japanese at once began their retreat. 
Shishida and Qta, who were further east, learning of the over- 
whelming c^ds against them, fell back into tJru-san, which was 
already manned by a detachment of Kato*s corps. 

While Kato and Eatsuyoshi were at Chin-zen, a grand tiger 
hunt was proposed and carried out, in which a soldier was bitten 
in two places and died. The army agreed that tiger-himting re- 
quirf^ much nerve and valor. Besides the tiger steaks, which they 
ate, much fresh meat was furnished by the numerous crane, pheas- 
ants, and “ the ten thousand things different from those in Japan,** 
which they made use of to eke out their scanty rations. 

To remain in camp until the Han River was frozen over, and 
could be crossed easily, or to press on at once, was the question 
now considered by the Japanese. While thus debating, word 
came ^that the Chinese armies had made junction at Seoul, and 
numbered one hundred thousand men. The Japanese “ felt cold 
in tlieir breasts ** wheji they heard this. Far from their base of 
supplies, their fleet destroyed, and they at the threshold of winter 
in a famine-stricken land, they were forced, reluctantly, again to 
t'etreat into Eiung-song. 

This turning their backs on Seoul was, in reality, the begin- 
ning of their march homeward. The invaders, therefore, enriched 
themselves with the spoil of houses and templcg as they moved 
toward ^e coast — gold and silver brocades, rolls of silk, paint- 
ings, works of art, precious manuscripts, books written with gold 
letters on azure paper, inlaid weapons and armor, rich mantles, 
and whatever, in this long-settled and wealthy province, pleased 
theii* fancy. On the boundaries qf roads and provinces they no- 
ticed large dressed stone columns of an octagonal form, with in- 
scription^ upon them, their route lay from Chin-zen, which they 
left in ashes, on October 26th, to Chin-nan ; to Ho-won ; to Ho- 
kin ; to Earon ; reaching Eion-chiu, the old capital of Shinra, 
after some fighting along the way. 

The Japanese were impressed with the size and grandeur of 
the buildings in this old seat of the civilization and learning of 
Shinra and EoraL Here, in ancient days, was Hie focus of the 
arts, letters, religion, and science t^hich, from the west, the far off 
mysterious hind of India, and the nearer, yet august, empire of 
China, had bean brought to Corea. Here, too, their own ancient 
mikados had sent embassiei^ md from this historic city had radia- 
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ted the influences of civilization into Japan. As Buddhism had 
been* the dominant faith of Shinra and Korai, this was the old 
sacred city of the peninsula, and among the^ historic edifices still 
standing and most admired were the halls and p^odas of the 
Eternal Buddha. Kion-chiu was to the Japanese very much what 
London is to an American, Geneva to a Protestant, or Dordrecht 
to a Hollander. Yet, in spite of all classic associations, the city 
was wantonly destroyed. On tlie morning of November 2d, be- 
ginning at the magnificent temples, the whole city was given to 
the torch. Three hundred thousand dwellings were burned, and 
the flames lighted up the long night with the glare of day. 

The next morning, turning their backs on the gray waste of 
ashes, they resumed their march. Kokio, Kunoi, Sin-ne were 
pasi^ed through. Skirmishing and the destruction of castles, and 
the burning of granaries, were the pastimes enjoypd between 
camps. On November 1,8th the army reached a river, wl^ere the 
Coreans made an unsuccessful night attack, repeating the same in 
the morning, while the Japanese were crossing the stream, with 
the same negative results. 

Thence through Yei-tan, they came to K6ku-shiu, another 
famous old seat of Sliinra’s ancient grandeur. The beautiful situtt 
tion and rich appearance of the city charmed the invaders, who 
lin<itered long in the deserted streets before applying the torch. 
The “ three huydred thousand houses of the people ’’ were clus- 
tered around the great Buddhist temple in the centre. TJhe clock- 
tower, eighteen stories high, was especially admired. The massive 
swinging beam by which the tongueless bells, or gongs, of the 
Far East are made tp boom out the hours, struck against a huge 
broflze lotus eight or nine feet in diameter. This sacred flower 
of the Buddhist emblem of peace and ^calm in Nirvana had in 
Corean art taken the place of the suspended bell, being most 
probably a cup-shaped mass of metal set with mo\ith upright, or 
like a beU turned upside down — such being the form often seen 
in the temples of Chinese Asia. Again did antiquity, religion, or 
the promptings of mercy fail to restrain the invaders. Securing 
what spoils the^ cared for, everything else was burned up. 

, After campmg at Eiran, they reached the sea-coast^ at Uru-san, 
November 18th. 
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THE SIEGE OF URU-SAN CASTLE. 

THE*Japanese igow took up the spade as their immediate wea- 
pon of defence against the infuriated Coreans and the avenging 
Chinese. A force <jf twenty-three thousand men was at once set 
to work, “ without regard to wind or rain,” along the lines marked 
out by the Japanese engineers. To furnish the wood for totv’ers, 
gates, hut^ and engines, a party of two^ thousand axemen and la- 
borer^, guarded by twenty-eight mounted pickets and three hun- 
dred matchlock men, with seven flags, went daily into the forest. 

The winter huts were hastily erected, walls thrown up, ditches 
dug, towers built, and sentinels and watch stations set. The work 
ment on from earliest daybreak till latest twilight, the carpenters 
so suffering from the cold that “their finger nails dropped off.” 
By the first part of January the castle was almost completed. 
From the eleventh day the garrison took rest. 

The fortress was throe-sided, the south face lying on the sea. 
The totftl line of works was about three and a half miles, pierced 
by three gates. The inner defences were in tlireo parts, or maru. 
The third rnaru, or enclosure, had stone walls, one tower and one 
gate^ the second had two towers, two gafes ; and the fiijpt or 
chief citadel had^ stone walls, forty-eight feet high, with two towers 
and two ^ates. • 

The war operations, which had hitherto covered large spaces 
of the country^ now found the pivot at this place situated in Kiung- 
sang, on the sea-coast, thirty-five miles north of Fusan. Another 
commander, Asano, marched to assist the garrison and entered 
the castle before the Ming army arrived. His advance guard, while 
reconnoitring, was defeated by the Coreans, yet he succeeded, by 
an impetuous charge, in entering the castle. • 

The Chinese, smarting under their losses at Chin-sen, and stung 
by the gibes ojthe Cbreans, now hastened to TJru-san, to swallow 
up the Japanese. The Corean army, which had been collecting 
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around the Japanese camps, were soon joined by the advance 
guard of the Ming army. The arrival of the Chinese forces was 
made known in^the following manner. 

A Japanese captain commanded one of the advice pickets, 



Plan of Uru-san Castle. — Explanation : Hon, First Enclosure ; Ni, Second ; San, Third ; G, Gates ; 
« aam Bodies of T roops. 
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which had their quarters in the cloisters of Ankokuji (Temple of 
the Peaceful Coimtry). One night a board, inscribed with Chi- 
nese characters, was set up before the gate of the raimp. The sol- 
diers, seeing it in the morning, bu|i imable to read CMnese, car- 
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ried it to their captain, who handed it to his priestnaecretaiy. ^ The 
board contained a warning that the Chinese were near and would 
soon attack Uru-san. Betraying no emotion and saying nothing, 
the captain soon aftbr declared himself on the sick-list, and se- 
cretly abscoiKLed to Fusan. The truth was, that an overwhelm- 
ing Ming army was now in front of them and their purpose to in- 
vest the castle was thus published. The entire Japanese forces 
were now gathered close under the walls, or inside the castle, and 
the sentinels were doubled. 

On the morning of January 30th the Ming army suddenly as- 
saulted •the CEistle., A small detachment, evidently a decoy and 
forlorn hope, attempting to scale the walls, was driven back hj the 
matchlock men and began to retreat. Seeing this, the Japanese 
recklessly opened the barbican gate and began pursuit of their 
enemies, thinking they were only Coreans. Lured on to a “dis- 
tance, they Suddenly found themselves encircled by a mighty host 
By thA’ black and yellow standards, alid their excellent tactics, 
the Japanese officers saw that they were Ming soldiers. The dust 
raised by the horses of the oncoming enemy seemed to the garri- 
son as high as Atago Mountain in Japan. They now knew that 
^ghty thousand Chinese were before their gates. Only after hard 
fighting, was the remnant of the Japanese sortie enabled to get 
back within the castle, while the allies, surroimding the w^Us, 
fought as fiercely as if they intended to take it by immediate as- 
sault. # Some of the bravest leaders of the garrisbn fell outside, 
but no sdoiier were the gates locked than Katsuyoshi, without ex- 
tracting the two arrows from his wounds, or stanching the blood, 
posted the defenders on the walls in position. Ogawuchi had per- 
formed the hazardous feat of sallying out afid firing most q£ the 
outside camps. He re-entered the castle with arrows in his clothes, 
but received no woimds. ® The battle raged until night, when the 
Chinese dfew off. 

The Japanese had suffered fearfully by the first combat beyond 
and on the walls. There was none but had been shot at by five 
or ten or fifteen arrows.” One of their captains reckoned their 
loss at eighteen thousand three hundred and sixty men, which 
left them but a garrison of five thousand fighting »men. A large 
number of non-combatants, including many of the friendly people 
of the neighbprhood, had crowded into the fortifications, and had 
to be fed. 

A 

Food groydng scarcer, and danger increasing, Asano sent word 
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to Kato for heljy. On a fleet horse the messenger arrived, after a 
ride of two days. Kato had, in Japan, taken oath to Asano’s 
father to help him in every strait, immediately, with seventy 
picked companions, he put out to sea in seVen boats, and, after 
hard rowing, succeeded in entering the castle. ^ 

On January 31, 1598, the war-conch sounded in the Ming camp, 
as the signal of attack, and the ears of the besieged were soon 
deafened by the yells of the “ eighty thousand ” besiegers. The 
Japanese were at first terrified at the clouds of dust, through 
which the awful sight of ranks of men, twenty deep, were on all 
sides visible. The enemy, armed with shields shaped like 'a fowl’s 
wings, upon which they received the missiles of the garrison, 
charged on the outer worlds, but when into anc^ on the slope of the 
ditch, flung their shields away, and plied axe, knife, sword, and 
lance. Though seven attacks were repulsed, the wall was breached, 
the outer works were gaiijied by overwhelming numbers, and the 
garrison was driven into the inner enclosure. * 

Night fell upon the work of blood, but at early mom, the 
enemy waked the garrison with showers oi arrows, and with lad- 
ders and hurdles of bamboo, tried to scale the walls. In four 
hours, seven attacks in force had been repulsed, yet the fighting 
went on. In spite of the intense cold, the soldiers perspired so 
that the sweat froze on their armor. Over their own heaps of 
corpses the Chinese attempted to force one of the gates, while, 
from the walls ol the inner citadel, and from the higher gato above 
them, the Japanese smote them. The next day the carnage ceased 
from the third to the ninth hour. On Febmary 3d, the Chinese, 
with their ladders, were again repulsed. At night their sentineh 
‘‘gathered hoar-frost* on their helmets,” while guarding the pight 
long against the sortie, which they feared. Another attack from 
the clouds of enemies kept up the work killing. Some of the 
Japanese warriors now noticed that their stockings anil greave- 
bands kept slipping down, though adjusted repeat^y. The fact 
was their flesh had shrunk until their bones were nearly visible, 
and “their legs were as lean as bamboo sticks.” Another warrior, 
taking off his helmet and vizor, was seen to have a face so thin 
and wizen that he reminded his comrades of one of those hungry 
demons of the nether world, which they had seen so often depicted 
in temple pictures at home. , 

On February 6th, the Ming generals, who had looked upon the 
reduction of Uru-san as a small affair to be settled t)y thf way, and 
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vexed at not having been able to take it by one assault, tried ne- 
gotiation. In fact, they were suffering from lack of provisions. 
The Japanese sent back a defiant answer, and some of them prof- 
ited by the lull in the fighting to make fires of broken arrows and 
lances, to st^ip the armor from the dead and frozen carcasses of 
their steeds, and enjoy a dinner of hot horse-meat. The vast num- 
ber of shafts that had fallen within the walls, were gathered into 
stacks, and those damaged were reserved for fueL Outside the 
citadel, they lay under the wall in heaps many feet high. 

Tile next day, February 6th, was one of quiet, but it was in- 
tensely Viold, and many of the worn out soldiers of the garrison 
died. Sitting under the simny side of the towers for warmth, they 
were found in this position frozen to death. Yet amid aU the suf- 
fering, the Japanese jested with each other, poured out mutual 
compliments, and kept light hearts and defiant spirits. 

A coun(5il of war had been held February 2d, at Fusan, and a 
messenger sent to encourage the garrisoii. By some means he was 
able to communicate with his beleaguered brethren. With helmets 
off, the leaders listened to the words of cheer and praise, and 
promised to hold out yet longer. 

^ While the lull or truce was in force, the Chinese were, accord- 
ing to Ogawuchi, plotting to entrap the Japanese leaders. This 
they learned from one Okomoto, a native of Japan, who had l^ved 
long in China, and was a division commander of eight thousand 
men in, the Chinese army. He it was who first brought ’the offers 
of accommodation from the IMing side. The Chinese proposed to 
get the Japanese leaders to come out of their citadel, leave their 
horses and weapons at a certain place, and go to the altar to 
swear before Heaven to keep the peace. Then the Chinese yere 
to surround and make prisoners of the Japanese. Okomoto’ s soul 
recoiled at the perfidy. »-Going by night to the side of the castle 
near the hOls, he was admitted in the citadel, and exposing the 
plot, gave warning of the danger. A profoimd impression was 
produced on the grateful leaders, who immediately made a plan to 
show their gratitude to Okomoto. They swore by all the gods to 
reward also his sons and daughters who were still living in Japan. 
When this fact was made known to him, he burst^into tears and 
said he had never forgotten his wj^e or children ; though he saw 
them often in his dreams, yet “ the winds brought him no news.” 

On the folfowing morning a Chinese officer, coming to the foot 
of the waU, made signs with his standard, and offered the same 
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terms in detail which Okomoto had exposed. The Japanese lead« 
ers e;^cused themselves on the plea of sickness, and the parley 
came to nothing. 

Yet the sufferings of the Japanese were growing hourly se- 
verer. To half rations and hunger had suQceeded famine, and 
with famine came actual death from starvation. Unfortunately 
there was no well in the castle, so ihe Japanese had at first sallied 
out, tmder cover of the night, and earned water from the mountain 
brooks. The Chinese, discovering this, posted archers in front of 
every accessible stream, and thus cut off all approach by night or 
day. To hunger was added the torture of thirst. The ;x>ldiers 
who fought by day stole out at night and licked the wounds of 
their slain enemies and even secretly chewed the raw flesh sliced 
from the corpses of the Chinese. Within the castle, ingenuity was 
taxed to the utmost to provide sustenance from the most unprom- 
ising substances. The famished soldiers chewed paper, trapped 
mice and ate them, killed horses and devom*ed every part of them. 
Braving the arrows of the Chinese pickets, they wandered at night 
wherever their dead enemies lay, and searched their clothes for 
stray grains of parched rice. On one occasion the Chinese, lying 
in wait, succeeded in capturing one hundred of the garrison, that 
were prowling like ghouls around the corpses of the slain. After 
this^ the commanders forbade any soldier, on pain of death, to 
leave the castle. Yet famine held revel within, and scores of 
starved and fr^/zen multiplied into hundreds, imtil room for the 
corpses was needed. 

Tidings of the straits of the dwindling garrison at Uru-san hav- 
ing reached the other Japanese commanders, Nabeshima and Ku- 
roda, they marched to the reHef of their compatriots. One of the 
Chinese generals, Bijobai, leaving camp, set out to attack them. 

The foiled Chinese commander-in-chipi, angry at the refusal of 
the Japanese to come to his camp, ordered a fresh attack on the cas- 
tle. This time fresh detachments took the places f>i others when 
wearied. The day seemed shut out by the dust of horses, the smoke 
of guns, the clouds of arrows, and the masses of flags. Again the 
scaling ladders were brought, but made useless by the vigilant de- 
fenders in armgr iced with frozen sweat, and chafing to the bone. 
Their constant labor made three hours seem like three years.” 
The attack was kept up unceasingly imtil February 12th, when 
the exhausted garrison noticed the Chinese retreating. The van 
of the reinforcements from Fusan had attacked Ihe allies in the 
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rear, and a bloody combat was raging. At about the same ^ime 
the fleet, laden with provisions, was on its way and near the starv- 
ing garrison. 

Next morning the lieen eyes of their commander noticed flocks 
of wild birds dt^scending on the Chinese camp. The careful scru- 
tiny of the actions of wild fowl formed a part of the military edu- 
cation of aJU Japanese, and they inferred at once that the camp was 
empty and the birds, attracted by the refuse food, were feeding 
without fear. Orders were immediately given to a detachment to 
leave tLe castle and march in pursuit. Passing through the de- 
serted Ming camp, .they came up with the forces of Kuroda and 
Nab^shima, who had gained a great victory over the allies. In 
this battle of the river plain of Gisen, February 9, 1598, the Jap- 
anese had eighteen thousand men engaged. Their victory was 
complete, thirteen thousand two hundred and thirty-eight hekds 
of Coreans ^nd Chinese being collected^ after the retreat of the 
allies. fThe noses and ears were, as usual, cut off and packed for 
shipment to Kioto. 

The sufferings of the valiant defenders were now over. Help 
had come at the eleventh hour. For fourteen days they had 
tested neither rice nor water, except that melted from snow or ice. 
The abundant food from the relief ships was cautiously dealt out 
to the famished, lest sudden plenty should cause sudden detith. 
The fleet men not only congratulated the garrison on their brave 
defence^ but decorated the battered walls with inn&merable flags 
and streafliers, while they revictualed the magazines. On the ninth, 
the garrison went on the ships to go to Sezukai, another part of 
the coast, to recruit their shattered energies. With a feeling as if 
raised /rom the dead, the warriors took off th^ir armor. Thc^ re- 
action of the fearful strain coming at once upon them, they found 
themselves lame and lyialfle to stand or sit. Even in their dreams, 
they grapjJled with the Ming, and, laying their hand on their 
sword, fought again their battles in the land of dreams. For three 
years afterward they did not cease these night visions of war. 

According to orders given, the number of the dead lying on 
the frozen ground, within two or three furlongs of the castle, was 
coimted, and found to be fifteen thousand seven-* hundred and 
fifty-four. Of the Japanese, who had starved or frozen to death,* 
eight hundred«and ninety-seven were reported. 

In the camp of the Allies, crimination and recrimination were 
going on, t^^e Coreans angry at being foiled before Uru-san, and the 
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Chinese mortified that one fortress, with its garrison, could not 
have been taken. They made their plans to go back and try the siege 
anew, when the explosion of their powder magazine, which killed 
many of their men, changed their plans. For his failure the Chi- 
nese commander-in-chief was cashiered in disgrace^ 

On May 10th the soldiers of the garrison, now relieved, left for 
their homes in Japan. 

Thus ended the siege of TTru-san, after lasting an entire year. 

After this nothing of much importance happened during the 
war. The invaders had suffered severely from the cold and the 
climate, and from hunger in the desolated land. Numei^us ddr- 
mishes were fought, and a continual guerilla war kept up, but, 
with the exception of another naval battle between the Japanese 
and Chinese, in which artillery was freely used, there was nothing 
to Influence the fortimes of either side. In this state of inaction, 
Hideyoshi fell sick and died, September 9, 1598, a? the age of 
sixty-three. Almost hi^ last words were, “ Becall all my troops 
from Cho-sen.” The governors appointed by him to carry out his 
policy at once issued orders for the return of the army. The 
orders to embark for home were everywhere gladly heard in the 
Japanese camps by the soldiers whose sufferings were now to enfl. 
Before leaving, however, many of the Japanese improved every 
opportunity to have a farewell brush with their enemies. 

It is said, by a trustworthy writer, that 214,752 human bodies 
were decapitated to furnish the ghastly material for the “ ear- 
tomb " mound in Kioto. Ogawuchi reckons the number of Co- 
rean heads gathered for mutilation at 185,738, and of Chinese 
at 29,014 ; all of which were despoiled of ears or noses. It is 
provable that 50,000 Japanese, victims of wounds or 
left their bones in Corea. 

Thus ended one of the most needless, unprovoked, cruel, and 
desolating wars that ever cursed Core^ and from which it has 
taken her over two centuries to recover, 
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CHANGES AFTER THE INVASION. 

The over, and peace again in the land, the fugitives re- 
turned to their homes and the farmers to their fields. The whole 
country was desolate^ the scars of war were everywhere visible, 
and the curse of poverty was universal Prom the king and court, 
in the royal city, of which fire had left little but ashes, and ‘of 
which war aifil famine had spared few inhabitants, to the peasant, 
who livdd on berries and roots until his* scanty seed rose above 
the ground and slowly ripened, all now suffered the woful want 
which the war had bred! Kind nature, however, ceased not her 
bountiful stores, and from the ever-ready and ever-fuU treasuries 
of Jbhe ocean, fed the stricken land. 

The war was a fruitful cause of national changes in Corean cus- 
toms and institutions. The first was the more thorough organiia- 
tion of the military, the rebuilding and strengthening of old cas- 
hes, and, the erection of new ones ; though, hko modi measures of 
the govenSnent, the proposed reforms were never properly carried 
out. The coasts were guarded with fresh vigilance. Upon one 
of the Corean commanders, who had been many times successful 
against Jbhe Japanese, a new title and ofiice waS created, and ^he 
coast defence of the three southern provinces was committed to him. 
This title was subsequently conferred upon three oflicials whose 
headquarterl were at points in Kiimg-sang. Among the literary 
fruits of the leisiare now afforded was the narrative, in Chinese, of 
the events leading to the war with the Japanese, written by a high 
dignitaiy of the court, and covering the period from about 1586 to 
1698. This is, perhaps, the only book reprinted in Japan, which gives, 
the Corean side of the war. In his preface *the excessively modest 
author states that he writes the book “because men ought to look * 
at the present jn the mirror of the past.*' The Chinese style of 
this writer is difficult for an ordinary Japanese to read. The book 
(Chohitsuroku) edntaias a curious map of the eight provinces. 

10 
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rin Japan the energies of the returned warriors were fully em* 
ployed at home after their withdrawal from Corea. *The adher- 
ents of Taiko ^nd those of ly^yasii, the rising man, came to blows, 
and at the great battle of Sekigahara, in 'October, 1600, Iy6yasii 
crushed his foes. Many of the heroes of the peni»;&ular campaign 
fell on the field ; or, as beaten men, disembowelled themselves, 
according to the Japanese code oi honor. 

Konishi, being a Christian, and unable, from conscientious 
scruples, to commit suicide by hara kiri, was decapitated. The 
humbled spiiit and turbulent wrath of Satsuma were appeased, 
and given a valve of escape in the permission accorded them to 
make definite conquest of Biu Kiu. This was done by a well- 
planned and vigorously, executed expedition, in 1609, by which the 
little archipelago was made an integral part of the Japanese em- 
pire. When retiring from Cho-sen, in 1597, the daimio and gen- 
eral Nabeshima requited himself for the possible loss of further 
military glory, by bringing over and settling in Satsuma^ a colony 
of Corean potters. He builded better than he knew, for in found- 
ing these industries in his own domain, ho became the prime 
author of that delight of the aesthetic world, “old Satsuma faience.” 
Other daimios, in whose domains were potteries, likewise trans- 
ported skilled workers in clay, who afterward brought fame and 
money to their masters. On the other hand, ly^yasii sent back the 
Corean prisoners in Japan to their own homes. 

The spoil brought back from the peninsular campaign — wea- 
pons, flags, brocades, porcelains, carvings, pictures, ^nd manu- 
scripts was duly deposited, with certifying documents, in temples 
and storehouses, or garnished the home of the veterans for the 
beiiefit of posterity. Some, with a literary turn, emploj^ed their 
leisure in writing out their notes and journals, several of which 
have survived the wreck of time. Somd, under an artistic impulse, 
had made valuable sketches of cities, scenery, battle-fields, and 
castles, which they now finished. A few of the* victors shore off 
their queues and hair, and became monks. Others, with perhaps 
equal piety, hung up the arrow-pierced helmet, or corslet slashed 
by Chinese sabre, as ex-voto at the local shrines. The writer can 
bear personai witness to the interest which many of these authen- 
tic relics inspired in him while engaged in their study. In 187^ 
a large collection of various relics of the Corean war of 1592-> 
1597 came into the possession of the inikadq’s government in 
Tokis, from the heirs or descendants of the veterans oi Taiko. In 
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Ei5to, besides the Ear-monument, the Hall of the Founder, in one 
of the great Buddhist temples, rebuilt by the widow of Talks, 
was ceiled with the choice wood of the war junk Jbuilt. for the 
hero. ^ 

Though the^ninsula was not open to trade or Chiistianiiy, it 
was not for lack of ^thought or attention on the part of merchant 
or missionary. 

In England, a project was formed to establish a trading-sta- 
tion in fjapan, and, if there was a possibility, in Corea also, or, at 
least, to qge what could be done in ‘"the island” — as Corea then, 
and for a long time afterward, was believed to be. Through the 
Dutch, the Jesuits, and their countryman. Will Adams, in Japan, 
they had heard of the«Japanese war, and of Corea. Captain Saris 
arrived off Hirado Island about the middle of June, 1613, with a 
cargo of pepper, broadclotli, gunpowder, and English goods, tn 
a galley, ^carrying twenty-five oars and ma^ed by sixty men fur- 
nished by the daimio. Saris and his company of seventeen Eng- 
lishmen set out to visit, the Iy6yasfi at JTedo, by way of Suruga 
(now Shidzuoka). After two days’ rowing along the coast, they 
stopped for dinner in the large and handsome city of Hakate (or 
Fukuoka), the city being, in reality, double. As the EnglisWen 
walked about to see the sights, the boys, children, and worse sort 
of idle people would gather about them, crying out, “ Core, Cov§, 
Cocoro Ware ” (Oh you Coreans, Coreans, you Kokorai menj, taunt- 
ing thenf ^ these words as Coreans with false hearts, whooping, 
holloaing, and making such a noise that the English could hardly 
hear each other speak. In some places, the people threw stones 
at these “ Corean ” Englishmen. Hakata was one of the towns at 
which the embassy from Seoul stopped while on its way to Yedo, 
and the incident >ihows clearly that the Japanese urchins and 
common people had not forgotten the reputed perfidy of the Co- 
reans, while they also supposed that any foreigner, not a Portu- 
guese, with whom they were familiar, must be a Corean. In the 
same manner, at Nankin, for a long while all foreigners, even 
Americans, were called Japanese.” 

Nothing was done by Saris, so far as ig known, to explore or 
open Corea to Western commerce, although the last oife of the eight 
clauses of the articles of license to krade, given him by ly^yasii, 
was, “And that ^further, without passport, they may and shall set 
out upon the discovery of Yeadzo (Yezo), or any other part in and 
about our empire.” By the last clause any Japanese would un« 
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dei^rfRnd Oorea and Riu Kiu as being land belonging to, but out« 
side of “ civilized ’* Nippon. 

After leaving Nagasaki, and calling at Bantam, Saris took in a 
load of pepper, and sailed for England, rei^bing Plymouth Sep- 
tember 27, 1614. ^ 

An attempt was also made by the Dominican order of friars to 
establish a mission in Corea. \ incent (Caun), the ward of Ko- 
nishi, who had been educated and sent over by the Jesuits to plant 
Christianity among his countrymen, reached Peking an{i there 
waited four years to accomplish his purposes, but could not, 
owing to the presence of the hostile Manchiue in Liao Tung. But 
just as he was returning to Japan, in 1618, another attempt was 
made by the Dominican^friars to penetrate the sealed land. Juan 
de Saint Dominique, a Castilian Spaniard, who had labored as a 
missionary in the Philippine Islands since 1601, was the chosen 
man. Having secured a rapid mastery of the languages of the 
Malay archipelago, he was selected as one well fitted to* acquire 
Corean. With two others of the same fraternity he embarked for 
the shores of Morning Calm. For some reason, not known, they 
could not land in Corea, and so passed over to Japan, where the 
next year, March 19th, having met persecution, Dominique died 
in prison. The ashes of his body, t^en from the cremation fur- 
nace, were cast in the sea ; but his followers, having been able to 
save from the fire a hand and a foot, kept the ghastly remnants as 
holy relics. * r 

The exact relations of the conquering and the vassal state,” 
as the Japanese would say, that is, of Nihon and Cho-sen, were not 
definitely fixed, nor the menace of war withdrawn, until the last 
of <Jie line of Taito died, and the family became extincti.by the 
death of Hideyori, the son of Taiko, in 1612. 

There is not a particle of evidence that the conquerors ever ex- 
acted an annual tribute of “thirty human hides,” as*stated by a 
recent French writer. While ly^yash had his haiids full in Japan, 
he paid little attention to the country which Taiku had used as a 
cockpit for the Christiana Iy6yasu dealt with the Jesuit, the 
Christian, and the foreigner, in a manner different from, and for 
obvious reasons with success greater than, that of Taiko. He uni- 
'fied Japan, re-established the dual system of mikado and sho-gun, 
with two capitals and two centres of authority, Kioto and Yedo. 
He deared the ground for his grandson' ly^mitsil, who at once 
summoned the Coreans to renew tributary relations and pay horn- 
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age to him at Yedo. Magnifying his authoriiy, he sent^ m 1^623, 
a letter to the King of Oorea, in which he styles himself Tai-kun 
(“Tycoon or .Great Prince. This is the equiv^ent in Chinese 
pronunciation ^ f the pure Japanese O-gimi, an ancient title applied 
only to the m^pdo. No assumption or presumption of pomp and 
power was, howeter, scrupled at by the successors of lyeyasCL 

The title “Tycoon,** too, was intended to overawe the Goreans, 
as being even higher than the title Koku O (king of a [tributary] 
county), which their sovereign and the Ai^ikaga line of rulers 
held by patents from the Emperor of Chin^ and which Taiko had 
scornfully refused. , 

The court at Seoul responded to the call, and, in 1624, sent an 
embassy with congigatulations and costjy presents. The envoys 
landed in Hizen, and made their journey overland, taking the 
same route so often traversed by the Hollanders at De8hima,*and 
described by B^aempfer, Thunberg, and oj;hers. A sketch by a Yedo 
artist lias depicted the gorgeous scene m the castle of ihe “ Ty- 
coon.’* Seated on silken cushions, on a raised dais, behind the 
bamboo curtains, with sword-bearer in his rear, in presence of his 
lords, all in imitation of the imperial throne room in Kioto, the 
haughty ruler received from the Corean envoy the symbol of vas- 
salage — a gohei or wand on which strips of white paper are himg. 
Then followed the ofdcial banquet. c 

Since the invasion, Fusan, as before, had been held and garri- 
soned by the retainers of the daimio of Tsushima.* At this port 
all the commerce between the two nations took place. The inter- 
change of commodities was established on an amicable basis. Jap- 
anese swords, military equipments, works of art, and raw prod- 
ucts vere exchanged for Corean merchandise. Having fe^; the 
power of the eastern sword-blades, and unable to perfect their 
own clumsy iron hangerfiT, either in temper, edge, or material, they 
gladly bought of the Japanese, keeping their sword-makers busy. 
Xaempfer, whd was at Nagasaki from September 24, 1690, to No- 
vember, 1692, tells us that the Japanese imported from Fusan 
scarce medicinal plants, especially ginseng, walnuts, and fruits; 
the best pickled hsh, and some few manufactures ; among which 
was “a certain sort of earthen pots made in Japij and Ninke, 
two Tartarian provinces.” These •ceramic oddities were “mudi 
esteemed by the Japanese, and bought very dear.” 

From an American or British point of view, there was little 
trade done between the two countriei^ but on the strength of even 
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ibis sm^ amount, Earl Bussell, in 1862, tried to get Great Britaia 
inclmed as a co-trader between Japan and Corea. He was not suc- 
cessful Provision was also made for those who might be cast, by 
the perils of the sea, upon the shore of eithef country. At the ex- 
pense of the Yedo government a Chosen Yashiki (^rean House), 
was built at NagasakL From whatever part of tho Japanese shores 
the waifs were picked up, they v ere sent to NagasiJd, fed and 
sheltered until a junk could be despatched to Fusan. These un- 
fortunates were mostly fishermen, who, in some cases, had. their 
wives and children wiUi them. It was from such that Siebold ob- 
tained the materials for his notes, vocabulary, and sketched in the 
Corean department of his great Archie. 

The possession of Fusan by the Japanese was, imtil 1876, a 
perpetual witness of the humiliating defeat of the Coreans in the 
war ‘of 1692-1597, and a constant irritation to their national pride. 
Their popular historians, passing over the facts of the &ase, substi- 
tute pleasing fiction to gi^atify the popular taste. The subjoined 
note of explanation, given by Dallet, attached to a map of Corea 
of home manufacture, thus accounts for' the presence of the 
foreigners. The substance of the note is as follows : During the 
sixteenth centuiy many of the barbarous inhabitants of Tsushima^ 
left that island, and, coming over to Corea, established themselves 
on tj^e coast of Corea, in three little ports, called Fusan, Yum, and 
Chisi, and rapidly increased in numbers. About five years after 
Chung-chong sSscended the throne, the barbarians of Fusan and 
Yum made trouble. They destroyed the walls of the city dx Fusan, 
and killed also the city governor, named Ni Utsa. Being subdued 
by the royal troops, they could no longer live in these ports, but 
were^«^ven into the interior. A short time afterward, living 
asked pardon for their crimes, they obtained it and came and es- 
tablished themselves again at the ports. This was only for a short 
time, for a few years afterward, a little before the year 1592, they all 
returned to their country, Tsushima. In the year *1599 the king, 
Syen-cho, held communication with the Tsushima barbarians. It 
happened that he invited them to the places which they had 
qui^d on the coast of Corea, built houses for them, treated them 
with great kindpess, established for their benefit a market during 
five days in each month, beginning on the third day of the month, 
and when they had a great quantity of merchandise on hand to 
dispose of he even permitted them to hold it still oftener. 

This is a good specimen of Corean vamish-wdrk ci^ed into 
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history. The rough facts are smoothed over by that well^pplied 
native lacquer, which is said to resemble gold to the eye. • The 
official gloss has been smeared over more modem events with 
equal success, and ei/bn defeat is turned into golden victory. 

Yet, with the miseries inflicted upon her, the humble nation 
learned rich lessens and gained many an advantage even from her 
enemy. The embassies, which were yearly despatched to yield 
homage to their late invaders, were at the expense of the latter. 
The Japanese pride purchased, at a dear rate, the empty bubble 
of homage, by paying all the bills. We may even suspect that a 
grim Joke was practised upon the victors by the vanquished. 
Year by year they swelled the pomp and numbers of their train 
until, finally, it reaqjied the absurd nunaber of four hundred per- 
sons. With imperturbable effrontery they devastated the treasury 
of their “Tycoon.** To receive an appointment on the embasfty to 
Yedo was reckoned a rich sinecure. It^ enabled the possessor to 
enjoy &n expensive picnic of three months, two of which were at 
the cost of the entertainers. Landing in Chikuzen, or Hizen, 
they slowly journeyed overland to Yedo, and, after their merry- 
making in the capital, leisurely made their jaunt back again. For 
yearly a century the Yedo government appeared to relish the sen- 
sation of having a crowd of people from across the sea come to 
pay homage and bear witness to the greatness of the Tokugawa 
family. In 1710 a special gateway was erected in the castle at 
Yedo to impress the embassy from Seoul, who werfe to arrive next 
year, with the serene glory of the shd-gun ly^nobu. From a pa- 
vilion near by the embassy’s quarters, the Tycoon himself was a 
spectator of the feats of archery, on horseback, in which the Co- 
reans^ excelled. The intolerable expense at* last compelled the 
Yedo rulers to (Uspense with such costly vassalage, and to spoil 
what was, to their guesiTS, a pleasant game. Ordering them to 
come only as far as Tsushima, they were entertained by the So 
family of daimfos, who were allowed by the “ Tycoon ” a stipend 
in gold kobans for this purpose. 

A great social custom, that has become a national habit, was 
introduced by the Japanese when they brought over the tobacco 
plant and taught its properties, culture, and use^ The copious 
testimony of all visitors, and the ri«h vocabulary of terms relatuljg 
to the cultmie, curing, and preparation of tobacco show that the 
crop that is yearly raised from the soil merely for purposes of 
waste in smoke is very large. In the personal equipment of every 
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male.Corean, and often in that of women and children, a tobacco 
pouch and materials for firing forms an indispensable part. The 
smoker does not^eel dressed without his well>fil}ed bag. Into the 
forms of hospit^tj, the requisites of threshold goijsip and social 
enjoyment, and for all other purposes, re^ or iso^sginary, which 
nicotine can aid or abet, tobacco has entered nolf ' merely as a lux- 
ury or ornament, but as a necessity. 

Another great change for the better, in the improvement of the 
national garb, dates from the sixteenth century, and very prqbably 
from the Japanese invasion. This was the iniroduction of the cot- 
ton plant. Hitherto, silk for the very rich, and hemp and sea 
grass for the middle and poorer classes, had been the rule. In 
the north, furs were wonj to a large extent, while plaited straw 
for various parts of the limbs served for clothing, as well as pro- 
tection against storm and rain. The vegetable fibres were bleached 
to give whiteness. Cottcvi now began to be generally cultivated 
and woveit * 

It is true that authorities do not agree as to the date of the 
first use of tliis plant. Dallet reports that cotton was formerly 
unknown in Corea, but was grown in China, and that the Chinese, 
in order to preserve a market for their textile fabrics within the 
peninsula, rigorously guarded, with all possible precautions, against 
the exportation of a single one of the precious seeds. 

One of the members of the annual embassy to Peking, with 
great tact, succeeded in procuring a few grains of cottox seed, 
which he concealed in the quiU of his hat feather. T^us, in a 
manner similar to the traditional account of the bringing of silk- 
worms* eggs inside a staff to Constantinople from China, the pre- 
cious^ shrub reached! Corea about five hundred years ago. « It is 
now cultivated successfully in tibe peninsula in l{)ititude W above 
that of the cotton belt in America, and* even in Manchuri{^ the 
most northern limit of its growth. 

It is evident that a country which contains cotlon, crocodiles, 
and tigers, cannot have a very bleak climate. It seems more 
probable that though the first seeds may have been brought from 
China, the cultivation of this vegetable wool was not pursued upon 
a large scale imtQ after the Japanese invasion. Our reasons for ques- 
tioning the accuracy of the date given in the common tradition is, 
that it is certain that cotton was not known in Northern China five 
hundred years ago. It was introduced into Central China from 
Turkestan in the fourteenth century, though known in the extreme 
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south before that time. The Chinese pay divine honors tp one 
Hwang Tao Po, the reputed instructress in the art of spinning and 
weaving the “tree-wooL” She is said to have cope from Hainan 
Island. ^ 

Though Cv-^ton was first brought to Japan by a Hindoo, in the 
year 799, yet tli^ art of its culture seems to have been lost during 
the long civil wars of the middle ages. The fact that it had 
become extinct is shown in a verse of poetry composed by a court 
noble, in 1248. “ The cotton-seed, that was planted by the foreigner 
and ngt by the natives, has died away.*' In another Japanese book, 
written about 1570, it is stated that cotton had again been intro- 
duced and planted in the southern provinces. 

The Portuguese, trading at Nagasaki, made cotton wool a fa- 
miliar object to the Japanese soldiers. Wliile the army was in 
Corea a l^uropean ship, driven far out of her course and much 
damaged by the storm, anchored off ^dkohama. Being kindly 
treated while refitting, the captain, among other gifts to the 
daimiO of the province, gave him a bag of cotton seeds, which 
were . distributed. The yam selling at a high price, the culture of 
the shmb spread rapidly through the provinces of Eastern and 
•Northern Japan, being already common in the south provinces. 
Even if the culture of cotton was not introduced into Corea by 
the Japanese army, it is certain that it has been largely exported 
f jom Japan during the last two centuries. The increase of gen- 
eral effort by this one article of wear and use can hardly be es- 
timated. Not only as wool and fibre, but in the oil from its seeds, 
the nation added largely to the sum of its blessings. 

Paper, from silk and hemp, rice stalk fibres, mulberry bark, 
and t)ther such raw material, had long been made by the Gjiinese, 
but it is probable that the Coreans, first of the nations of Chinese 
Asia, made paper from*cotton wooL For this manufacture they 
to-day are famed. Their paper is highly prized in Peking and 
Japan for its extreme thickness and toughness. It forms part of 
the annual tribute which the embassies carry to Peking. It is 
often thick enough to be split into several ^yers, and is much 
used by the tailors of the Chinese metropolis as a lining for the 
coats of mandarins and gentlemen. It also server for the covering 
of vdndow-frames, and a sewed vvvwi of from ten to fifteen thick- 
nesses of it make a kind of armor which the troops wear. It wUl 
resist a muskejb-ball, but not a rifle-bullet 
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THE ISSAOHAR OP EASTERN ASIA. 

The Shan-yan Alin, or Ever-White Mountains^ stand like a wall 
along the northern boundary of the Corean peninsula. Irregular 
mountain masses and outjujLting ranges of hills form its buttresses, 
while, at intervals, lofty peaks rise as towers. These are all over- 
topped. by the central spire Paik-tu, or Whitehead, which may be 
over ten thousand feet high. Prom its bases flow out the Yalu, 
Tumen, and Hurka Rivers.' 

From primeval times the dwellers at the foot of this mountain, 
who saw its ever hoary head lost in the clouds, or glistening with 
fresh-Mlen snow, conceived of a Bpirit dwelling on its heights in 
the form of a virgin in white. Her servants were animals in white 
fur and birds in white plumage. 

When Buddhism entered the peninsula, as in China and Japan, 
so, in Corea, it absorbed the local deities, and hailed them under 
new names, as previous incarnations of Buddha before his avatar 
in India, or the true advent of the precious faith through his mis- 
sionaries. They were thenceforth adopted into the Buddhist pan- 
theon, and numbered among the W’orshipped Buddhas. The spirit 
of the ^^Ever- White Mountains, the virgin in ever-white robes, 
named Manchusri, whose home lay among the ui^melting snows, 
was one of these. Perhaps it was from this deity that the Man- 
chius, the ancestors of the ruling dynasty of China, the wearers of 
the world-famous hair tails, took their name. 

According to Manchiu legend, as given by Professor Douglas, 
it is said that in remote ages, three heaven-bom virgins dwelt 
beneath the shadow of the Great White Mountains, and that, while 
they were bathing in a lake which reflected in its bosom the 
clad peaks which towered above it, a magpie dropped a 
blood red fruit on the clothes of the youngest. This the maiden 
instinctively devoured, and forthwith conceited and bore a son, 
whose name they called Ai-sin Ghioro, which being interpreted is 
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the ‘ Golden Family Stem,* and which is the family name of the em- 
perors of China. When his mother had entered the icy cave of 
the dead, her son embarked on a little boat, and floated down the 
river Hurka, imm he reached a district occupied by three families 
who were at war with each other. The personal ^appearance of 
the supernatural youth so impressed these warlike chiefs that they 
forgot their enmities, and hailed him as their ruler. The town of 
O-to-le [Odoli] was chosen as his capital, and from that day his 
people waxed fat and kicked against their oppressors, the Chinese.” 

The home of the Manchius was, as this legend shows, on the 
north side of the Ever- White Mountains, in ,the valley of the 
Hurka. From beyond these mountains was to roll upon China and 
Corea another avalanche of invasion. Beginning Jbo be restless in the 
fourteenth century, they had, in the sixteenth, consolidated so many 
tribes, and were so strong in men and horses, that they openly de- 
fied the Chinese. The form jdable expeditions of Li-yu-sun, previous 
to the Japanese invasion oi Corea, kept them at bay for a time, but 
the immense expenditure of life and treasure required to fight the 
Japanese, drained the resources of the IVIing emperors, while their 
attention being drawn away from the north, the Manchiu hordes 
massed their forces and grew daily in wealth, numbers, discipline, r 
and courage. The invasion of ChO-sen by the Japanese veterans was 
one of the causes of the weakness and fall of the IVIing dynasty. 

To repress the rising power in the north, and to smother the 
life of the younfe nation, the Peking government resorted t® bar- 
barous cruelties and stern coercion, in w'hich bloodshed was con- 
tinual. Unable to protect the eastern border of Liao Tung, the entire 
population of three hundred thousand soids, dwelling in four 
cities ^nd many villages, were removed westward and resettled on 
new lands. Fortresses were planned, but not finished, in the de- 
serted land, to keep back the restless cavahfy raiders from the north. 
Thus the foundation of the neutral strip of fifty miles was uncon- 
sciously laid, and ten thousand square miles of fa*ir and fertile 
land, west of the Yalu, was abandoned to the wolf and tiger. 
What it soon became, it has remained until yesterday — a howling 
wilderness. (See map on page 155.) 

Unable to m^et these cotton-armored raiders in the field, the 
Ming emperor ordered, and in tl615 consummated, the assassina- 
tion of their king. This exasperated all the Manchiu tribes to 
vengeance, and hostilities on a large scale' at once began by a 
southwest movement into Liao Tung. • 
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China had now again to face an invasion greater than £he Jap- 
anese, for this time a whole nation was behind it. Calling on 
her vassal, the Eastern Kingdom, to send an army of twenty thou- 
sand men, she orderefd them to join the imperial army at Hing- 
king. This citik now called Yen-den, lies about seventy miles 
west of the YaliinSiiiver, near the 42d parallel, just beyond what was 
the neutral strip,” and inside the palisades erected later. In 
the battle, which ensued, the Coreans first faced the Manchius. 
The imperial legions were beaten, and the Coreans, seeing which 
way the victory would finally turn, deserted from the Chinese side 
to that'bf their ene/ny. This was in 1619. 

The Manchiu general sent back some of the runaway Coreans 
to their king, intimating that, though the Coreans were acting 
gratefully in assisting the Chinese, who had formerly helped the 
Coreans against the Japanese, yet it might hereafter be better to 
remain neutral. So far from taking any notice of this letter, the 
govemlnent at Seoul allowed the king’s subjects to cross the Yalu 
and assist the people of Liao Tung against the Manchius, who 
were making Hing-king their capital. At the same time the Chi- 
nese commander was permitted to enter Corea, and thence to 
Qiake expeditions against the Manchius, by which they infiicted 
great damage upon the enemy. This continued until the winter 
of 1827, when the Manchius, having lost all patience with Corea, 
prepared to invade the peninsula. Compelling two refugees to 
act asiheir guides, they crossed the frozen Yalu in^four* divisions, 
in Febrtiary, and at once attacked the Chinese army, which was 
defeated, and retreated into Liao Tung. They then began the 
march to Seoul. Ai-chiu was the first town taken, and then, after 
crossb}g the Ching-chong Biver, followed in [Succession the cities 
lining the high road to Ping-an. Thence, over the Tatong lliver, 
they pressed on to Seoul, the Coreans everywhere flying before them. 
Thousands of dwellings and magazines of provisions were given to 
the flames, and ‘their trail was one of blood and ashes. Among the 
slain were two Hollanders, who were captives in the country. 

Heretofore a line of strong palisades had separated Corea from 
Manchuria, on the north, but large portions of it were destroyed 
at this time in the constant forays along Ihe border. Those parts 
which stood yet intact were oftei^ seen by travellers along the 
Manchurian ^de as late as toward the end of the last century. 
Since then this wooden wall, a pigmy imitation of China’s colossal 
embargo ip malonry, has gradually fallen into decay. 
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Mancliius invested Seoul and began its siege in earnest. 
The queen and ladies of the court had already been sent to 
Kang-wa Island. The king, to avoid further shedding of blood, 
sent tribute o^erings to the invaders, and concluded a treaty of 
peace by which Chu-sen again exchanged maste^ the king not 
only aclmowledging from the Manchiu sovereign" the right of in- 
vestiture, but also direct authority over his person, that is, the 
relation of master and subject. 

The Goreans now waited to see whether events were likely to 
modify their new relations, so reluctantly entered into, for the Chi- 
nese were far from beaten as yet When free^from the presence 
of the invading army the courage of the ministers rose, and by 
their advice the king, by gradual encroachments and neglect, an- 
nulled the treaty. 

Ho sooner were the Manchius able to spare their forces for the 
purpose, than, turning -from China, they marched into Corea, one 
hundred thousand strong, well supplied with provisions and bag- 
gage-wagons. Entering the peninsula, both at Ai-chiu and by the 
northern pass, they reached Seoul, and, after severe fighting, en- 
tered it. Being now provided with cannon and boats, they took 
Kang-^a, into which all the royal, and many of the noble, ladies 
had fled for safety. 

The king now came to terms, and made a treaty in February, 
1637, in which he utterly renounced his allegiance to the Ming 
emperor, agreed to give his two sons as hostages, promised to 
send an annual embassy, with tribute, to the Manchiu court, and 
to establish a market at the Border Gate, in Liao Tung. These 
covenants were ratified by the solemn ceremonial of the king, his 
sons ,and his ministers confessing their crimes and making kow- 
tow” (bowing nine times to the earth). Tartar and Corean wor- 
shipped together before Heaven, and the* altar erected to Heaven’s 
honor. A memorial stone, erected near this sacred place, com- 
memorates the clemency of the Manchiu conqueror. 

In obedience to the orders of their new masters, the Coreans 
despatched ships, loaded with grain, to feed the armies operating 
against Peking, and sent a small force beyond the Tumen to chas- 
tise a tribe tha^ had rebelled against their conquerors. A picked 
body of their matchlock men was also admitted into the Manchiu 
service. 

After the evacuation of Corea, the victors marched into China^ 
where bloody, civil war was already raging. The imperifld army 
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was badly beaten by the rebels headed by the usurper Li-tse- 
ching. The Manchius joined their forces with the ImperMists, 
and defeated the rebels, and then demanded the price of their 
victory. Entering Peking, they proclaimed the downfall of the 
house of MinA^The Tatar (vassal) was now a “Tartar.** The 
son of their lat^^ing was set upon the dragon-throne and pro- 
claimed the Whang Ti, the Son of Heaven, and the Lord of the 
Middle Kingdom and all her vassals. The following tribute was 
fixed for Cho-sen to pay annually : 

100 ounces of gold, 1,000 ounces of silver, 10,000 bags of rice, 

2.000 pieces of sUk, 300 pieces of linen, 10,000 pieces of cotton 
cloth, 400 pieces of hemp cloth, 100 pieces of fine hemp cloth, 

10.000 rolls (fifty sjieets each) of large paper, 1,000 rolls small 
sized paper, 2,000 Imives (good quality), 1,000 ox-homs, 40 de- 
corated mats, 200 pounds of dye-wood, 10 boxes of pepper, 100 
tiger skins, lOO deer skins, 400 beavei\ skins, 200 skins of blue 
(musk ?) rats. 

When, as it happened the very next year, the sho-gun of Japan 
demanded an increase of tribute to be paid in Yedo, the court of 
Seoul plead in excuse their wasted resources consequent upon the 
isar with the Manchius, and their heavy burdens newly laid upon 
them. Their excuse was accepted. 

Twice, within a single generation, had the little peninsula been 
devastated by two mighty invasions that ate up the land. Between 
the mountaineers of ihe north, and “ the brigands *^from over the 
sea, Cor^ was left the Issachar among nations. The once strong 
ass couched down between two burdens. “ And he saw that the 
rest was good, and the land that it was pleasant, and bowed his 
shoulder to bear, and became a servant unto tribute.” 

The Manchius, being of different stock and blood from the 
Chinese, yet imposed theif- dress and method of wearing the hair 
upon the millions of Chinese people, but here their tyranny 
seemed to stojf. Hitherto, the Chinese and Corean method of 
rolling the hair in a knot or ball, on the top of the head, had been 
the fashion for ages. As a sign of loyalty to the new rulers, all 
people in the Middle Kingdom were comj)elled to shave the fore- 
front of the head and allow their hair to grow in a -queue, or pig- 
tail, behind on their back. At first they resisted, and much blood 
was shed befojre all submitted ; but, at length, the once odious 
mark of savagery and foreign conquest became the national fash- 
ion, and tbe Chinaman’s pride at home and abroad. Even in 
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foreign ' lands, they cling to tliis mark of their loyalty as to life 
and '/country. The object of the recent queue-cutting plots, fo- 
mented by the political, secret societies of China, is to insult the 
imperial family* at Peking by robbing the Chinese of their loyal 
appendage, and the special sign of the Tartar dominion. 

As a special favor to the Coreans who first ^c-tbrnittod to the 
new masters of Kathay, they were spared the infliction of the 
queue, and allowed to dress their hair in the ancient style. 

The Corean king hastened to send congratulations to the em- 
peror, Shun Chi, which ingratiated him still more in fiivor at 
Peking. Li 1650 a captive Corean maid, taken prisoner iii their 
first invasion, became sixth lady in rank in the imperial house- 
hold. Through her influence her father, the ambassador, obtained 
a considerable diminution of the annual tribute, fixed upon in the 
terms of capitulation in 1637. In 1643, one-third of this tribute 
had been remitted, so that, by tliis last reduction, in 1350, the tax 
upon Corean loyalty was** indeed very slight. Indeed it lias long 
been considered by the Peking government that the Coreans get 
about as much as they give, and the embft.ssy is one of ceremony 
rather than of tribute-bringing. Their offering is rather a per- 
centage paid for license to trade, than a s^Tnbol of vassalage^. 
Nevertheless, the Coreans of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies found out, to their cost, that any lack of due deference 
was an expensive item of freedom. Every jot and tittle, or tithe 
of the mint or anise of etiquette, was exacted by the prout^, Man- 
chius. In 1695, the king of ChO-sen was fined ten thousanb. ounces 
of silver for the omission of some punctilio of vassalage. At the 
investiture of each sovereign in Seoul, two grandees were sent 
from Peking to confer the patent of royalty. The little bill for 
this cbstly favor was about ten thousand taels, or dollars, in silver. 
The Coreans also erected, near one of thft gates of Seoul, a temple, 
which still stands, in honor of the Manchius general commanding 
the invasion, and to whom, to this day, they pay somi-divine hon- 
ors. Yet to encourage patriotism it was permitted, by royal de- 
cree, to the descendants of the minister who refused, at the Yalu 
River, to allow the Manchius to cross, and who thereby lost his 
life, to erect to his memt)ry a monumental gate, a mark of high 
hanor only rarely granted. ^ 

The Jesuits at Peking succeeded in ingratiating themselves 
with the conquerors, and Shun-chi, the emperor, was a pupil of 
Adam Schall, a German Jesuit, who became President of the Board 
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of IVlathematicians. Nevertheless, in the troubles preceding the 
peace, many upright men lost their lives, and hundreds of schol- 
ars who hated .the Tatar conquerors of their b0oved China— as 
the Christians of Constantinople hated the Turks — fled to Corea 
and Japan, conferring great literary influence jpjfid benefit. Id. 
both countries their presence greatly stimulatedf'the critical study 
of Chinese literature. With the Mito and Yedo scholars in Japan, 
they assisted to promote the revival of learning, so long neglected 
during the civil wars. At Nagasaki, a Chinese colony of merchants, 
and trade between the two countries, were established, after the 
last hope of restoring the Mings had been extinguished in Koku- 
senya (Coxinga), who also drove the Dutch from Formosa. This 
exodus of scholars was apniewhat like the dispersion of the Greek 
scholars through Europe after the fall of the Byzantine empire. 

To the Jesuits in Peking, who were mostly Frenchmen, belongs 
the credit of beginning /hat whole system of modem culture, by 
which modem science and Christianity are yet to transform the 
Chinese mind, and recast the ideas of this mighty people con- 
cerning nature and Deity. They now began to make known in 
Europe much valuable information about China and her outlying 
tributary states. They sent home a map of Corea — the first seen 
in Europe. Imperfect, though it was, it made the hermit land 
mole than a mere name. In “ China Illustrata,” written by the 
Jesuit Murtin^ and published in 1649, in Amsterdam — the city of 
printing presses and the Leipsic of that day — there is a •map of 
Corea. The same industrious scholar wrote, in Latin, a^ook, en- 
titled “ De Bello inter Tartaros et Seniensis (On the War between 
the Manchius and ,the Chinese), which was issued at Antwerp in 
1654^ and in Amsterdam in 1661. It was also translated into 
English, French, and Spanish, the editions beipg issued at Lon- 
don, Donay, and Madrid. The EnglishT title is “ Bellum Tartari- 
cum ; or, the Conquest of the Great and Most Renowned Empire 
of China by the Invasion of the [Manchiu] Tartar^,*’ London, 1654, 
octavo. 

The Dutch had long tried to get a hand in the trade of China, 
and, in 1604, 1622, and ^1653, had sent fleets of trading vessels to 
Chinese portsf but were in every instance refused. The Russians, 
however, were first allowed to trade on the northern frontier of 
China before the same privileges were granted to other Europeans. 
The Cossacks, when they first crossed the Ural Mountains, in 1579, 
with their faces set toward the Pacific, never ceased their advance 
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till they had added to the Czar’s domam a portion of the eai^th’s 
surfape as large as the United States, and half of Europe. OnPe on 
the steppes, therp be^an that long duel between Cossack and Tar- 
tar, which never ended until the boundaries of Bussia touched 
those of Corea, V'apan, and British America. Cossacks discovered, 
explored, conqueJM, and settled this triple-zoned region of frozen 
moss, forest land and fertile soil, bringing over six million square 
miles of territory under the wings of the double-headed eagle. 
They bgrought reports of Corea to Bussia, and it was from Bussian 
source that Sir John Campbell obtained the substance of his 
‘‘Commercial History of Chorea and Japan” in his voyages and 
travels, printed in London, 1771. 

In 1645, a party of Japanese traverse^ Cho-sen from Ai-chiu to 
Fusan, the Dan and Beer^eba of the peninsula. Betuming from 
their travel^, one of them wrote a book called the “Boman^e of 
Corea” (Cho-sen Monogatari). Tak6uclu Tosaemon and his son, 
Tozo, and shipmaster Kunida Hisosa^mon, on April 26, 1645, left 
the port of Mikuni in the province of Echizen — the same place to 
which the first native of Corea is said to have reached Japan in 
the legendary period. With three large junks, whose crews num- 
bered fifty-eight men, they set sail for the north on a trading voy- 
age. Off the island of Sado a fearful storm broke upon them, 
which, after fifteen days, drove them on the mountain coast of 
Tartary, where they landed, May 12th, to refit and get fresh water. 
At fir8^4i^e people treated them peacefully, trading off their gin- 
seng for the sake^ or rice-beer, of the Japanese. Later on, the 
Japanese were attacked by the natives, and twenty-five of their 
number slaiu. The remainder were taken to Peking, where they 
remained until the winter of 1646. Honorably acquitted />f all 
blame, they were ^ent homeward, into the Eastern Kingdom, under 
safe conduct of the Chinese emperor Shun-chi. They began the 
journey December 18th, and, crossing the snow-covered mountains 
and frozen rivers of Liao Tung, reached Seoul, after twenty-eight 
days travel, February 3, 1647. 

The Japanese were entertained in magnificent style in one of the 
royal houses with banquets, numerous sen^ts, presents, and the at- 
tendance of an officer, named Ean-shun, who took them around the 
city and showed them the sights. The paintings on the palace wall^ 
the tiger-skin*rugs, the libraries of handsomely bound books, the 
festivities of Nejir Year’% day, the evergreen trees and fine scenery, 
were all novel and pleasing to ,the Japanese, but still they longed 
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to r^ach home. Leaving Seoul, February 12th, they passed through 
a lai^e city, where, at sunset and sunrise, they heard the trum- 
peters call the ^laborers to begin and cease worjc. They noticed 
that the official class inscribed on their walls the names and dates 
of reign and death of the royal line from the ^bunder of the 
dynasty to the father of the ruling sovereign. Tbis^served as an ob- 
ject lesson in history for the young. The merchants kept in their 
houses a picture of the famous Tao-jo-kung, who, by skill in trade, 
accumulated fortunes only to spend them among his frienc^. On 
February 21st, they passed through Shang-shen (or Shang-^Juu ?), 
where the Japanese gained a great victory. 

In passing along the Nak-tong Kiver, they witnessed the an- 
nual trial of archery for the xnilitary examinations. The targets 
were straw mannikins, set up on boats, in the middle of the river. 
On March Gth they reached Fusan. The Japanese ^ settlement, 
called Nippon-machi, or Japan Street, was outside ibe gates of 
the town, a guard-house being kept up to keep the Japanese 
away. Only twice a year, on August 15th and 16th, were they 
allowed to leave their quarters to visit a temple in the town. The 
Coreans, however, were free to enter the Japanese concession to 
visit or trade. The waifs were taken into the house of the daimie 
of Tsushima, and glad, indeed, were they to talk with a fellow 
countiyman. Sailing to Tsushima, they were able there to get 
Japanese clothes, and, on July 19th, they reached Ozaka, and 
finally their hdmes in Echizen. One of their number wyrrle out 
an account of his adventures. 

Among other interesting facts, he states that he saw, hanging 
in the palace at Peking, a portrait of Yoshitsunc, the Japanese 
hero, ,who, as some of his countrymen believe, fled the c€ untry 
and, landing in Manchuria, became the mighty, warrior Genghis 
Ehan. Whether mistaken or not, the note of the Japanese is in« 
teresting. 

Mr. Leon Pages, in his “ Histoire de la Keligion Chretienne 
au Japon,” says that these men referred to above foimd estab- 
lished in the capital a Japanese commercial factory, but with the 
very severe restrictions si^milar to those imposed upon the Hollan- 
ders at Deshimti.. This is evidently a mistake. There was no trad- 
ing mart in the capital, but* there was, and had been, one at 
Fusan, which stiU exists in most flourishing condition. 

The Manchius, from the first, showed ’'themselves ‘‘the most 
improvable race in Asia” In 1707, under the patronage of the 
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reno'wned emperor Kang Hi, the Jesuits in Peking began ^their 
great geographical enterprise — the survey of the Chinese Eihpire, 
including the outlyi^jg vassal kingdoms. From t}^e king’s palace, 
at Seoul, Kang Hi’s envoy obtained a map of Corea, which was re- 
duced, drawn, Wd sent to Europe to be engraved and printed. 
From this originlii, most of the maps and supposed Corean names 
in books, published since that time, have been copied. Having 
no Corean interpreter at hand, the Jesuit cartographers gave the 
Chinese sounds of the characters which represent the local names. 
Henop the discrepancies between this map and the reports of the 
Dutch, Japanese, -French, and American travellers, who give the 



vemacuhp: pronunciation. To French genius and labor, from first 
to last, we owe most of what is known in Europe concerning the 
secluded nation. The Jesuits’ map is accurate as regards the lati- 
tude and longitude of many places, but lacking in true coast lines. 

While making their surveys, the party of missionaries, whose 
assignment of the work was to Easteir^ Manchuria, caught some- 
thing like a Pisgah glimpse of the country which, l^ef ore a century 
elapsed, was to become a land of prcftnise to French Christianity, m 
1709, as they'looked across the Tumen Kiver, they wrote : “It was a 
new sight to ns after we had crossed so many forests, and coasted 
so many frightful mountains to find ourselves on the banks of the 
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river Tumen-ula, with nothing but woods and wild beasts on one 
side/ while the other presented to our view all that art and labor 
could produce in the best cultivated kingdoms. We there saw 
walled cities, and placing our instruments 'on ihe neighboring 
heights, geometric^y determined the location o^four of them, 
which bounded Korea on the north.” The foyff towns seen by 
the Jesuit surveyors were Kion-wen, On-son, and possibly Eion- 
fun and Chon-shon. 

The Coreans could not understand the Tartar or Chinese com- 
panions of the Frenchmen, but, at Him-chun, they found interpre- 
ters, who told them the names of the Corean towns. The I^ench 
priests were exceedingly eager and anxious to cross the river, and 
enter the land that seemed like the enchanted castle of Thomrose, 
but, being forbidden by the emperor’s orders, they reluctantly 
turned their backs upon the smiling cities. 

This was the picture of the northern border in ITrff, before it 
was desolated, as it after\(^ard was, so that the Eussians might not 
be tempted to cross over. At Hun-chim, on the Manchiu, and 
Kion-wen, on the Corean side of the river, o'nce a year, alternately, 
that is, once in two years, at each place, a fair was held up to 
1860, where the Coreans and Chinese merchants exchanged goods.* 
The lively traffic lasted only half a day, when the nationals of 
either country were ordered over the border, and laggards were 
hastened at the spear’s point. Any foreigner, Manchiu, Chinese, 
or even Corean^^suspected of being an alien, was, if found the 
south side of the Tumen, at once put to death without sm*ift or 
pity. Thus the only gate of parley with the outside world on Co- 
rea’s northern frontier resembled an embrasure or a muzzle. 
When at last the Cossack lance flashed, and the Eussian school- 
house rose, and the church spire glittered with steady radiance 
beyond the Tumen, this gateway became the terminus of that 
“underground railroad,” through which the Corean slave reached 
his Canada beyond, or the Corean Christian soughf-freedom from 
torture and dungeons and death. 
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THE DUTCHMEN IN EXILE. 

Tm old saw which tells us that truth is stranger than fl <5 
tion** receives many a new and unexpected confirmation wnen« 
ever a traveller into ^strange countries comes back to tell his tale. . 
Marco Polo was denominated “Signor iftilliano'* (Lord Millions) 
by his incredulous hearers, because, in speaking of China, he Very 
properly used this lofty numeral so frequently in his narratives. 
Mendez Pinto, though speaking truthfully of Japan’s wonders, 
was dubbed by a pun on his Christian name, the “Mendacious,” 
because he told what '^ere thought to be very unchristian stories. 
In our own day, when Paul Du Chaillu came back from the 
African wilds and told of the gorilla which walked upright like a 
man, and could dent a gun-barrel with his teeth, most people be- 
lieved, as a college professor of belles lettres, dropping elegant 
words for the nonce, once stated, that “he lied like the mischief.” 
When^o! the once mythic gorillas have come as* live ^ests at 
Berlin and Philadelphia, while their skeletons are commonplaces 
in our museums. Even Stanley’s African discoveries were, at first, 
discredited. 

Thq first European travellers in Corea, who lived to tell^ their 
tale at home, met the same fate as Polo, Pinto, Du Chaillu, and 
Stanley. The narratives '^we long doubted, and by some set down 
as pure fiction. Like the Indian braves that listen to Bed Cloud 
and Spotted Tail, who, in the lodges of the plains, recoimt the 
wonders of Washington and civilization, the hearers are sure that 
they have taken “bad medicine.” Later reports or personal ex- 
perience, however, corroborate the first accounts, and by the very 
commonplaceness of simple truth the firs^ reports are robbed alike 
of novelty and suspicion. • * 

The first ]}:nown entrance of any number of Europeans into 
Corea was that of Hollanders, belonging to the crew of the Dutch 
ship HoUapdra, Vhich was driven ashore in 1627. In those days 
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the ,T)utch were pushing their adventui'ous progress in the east- 
ern seas as well as on the American waters. They had forts, 
trading settlenjents, or prosperous cities in Java, Sumatra, the 
Spice Islands, Formosa, and the ports of Southern Japan. The 
shores of these archipelagoes and continents J^ing then little 
known, and slightly surveyed, shij. wrecks w«fe very frequent. 
The profits of a prosperous voyage usually repaid all losses of 
ships, though it is estimated that iliree out of five were lost. The 
passage between China and Japan and up the seas south of Corea, 
has, from ancient times, been difficult, even to a Chinese pnoverb. 

A big, blue-eyed, red-bearded, robust Dutchman, named John 
Wetterree, whose native town was Bip, in North Holland, volun- 
teered on board the Dutph ship Hollandra in 1626, in order to 
get to Japan. In that wonderful country, during the previous 
seventeen years, his fellow-countrymen had been trading and 
making rich fortunes, occasionally fighting on the seas with the 
Portuguese and other buccaneers of the period. 

The good ship, after a long voyage around the Cape of Good 
Hope, and through the Indian and Chinese Seas, was almost in 
sight of Japan. Coasting along the Corean shores, IVIr. John 
Wetteiree and some companions went ashore to get water, ami 
there were captured by the natives. The Coreans were evidently 
quit! willing to have su6h a man at hand, for use rather than orna- 
ment. After the Japanese invasions a spasm of enterprise in the 
way of fortification, architecture, and development of tly^it mili- 
tary resources possessed them, and to have a big-nosed and red- 
bearded foreigner, a genuine “Nam-ban,” or barbarian of the 
south, was a prize. ,To both Coreans and Japanese, the Europeans, 
as coming in ships from the ^southward, were called Sotithem- 
ers,” or “Southern savages.” Later on, after .leaming new les- 
sons in geography, they called them Westerners,”^ or “Bar- 
barians from the West.” 

Like the black potentates of Africa, who like to possess a white 
man, believing him to be a “ spirit,” or a New Zealand chief, who 
values the presence of a “ paheka Maori” (Englishman), the Co- 
reans of that day considered their western “ devil ” a piece of prop- 
erty worth mrfny tiger skins. It may be remembered — and the 
Koreans may have borrowed \;he idea thence — that the Japanese, 
then beginning their hermit policy, had also a white foreigner in 
durance for their benefit. This was the Englishipan Will Adams, 
who had been a pilot on a Dutch /ship that sailed from the same 
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Texel Eiver. Perhaps the boy Wetterree had seen and tapped 
with the doughty Briton on the wharves of the Dutch J)ori 
Adams served thje Japanese as interpreter, state adviser, ship ar- 
chitect, mathematician, and in various useful ways, but was never 
allowed to leaver. Japan. It is highly probable that the ambassadors 
from Seoul, while*in Yedo, saw Will Adams, since he spent much 
of his time in public among the of&cials and people, living there 
until May, 1620. 

The^ magnates of Seoul probably desired to have a hke facto- 
tum, and this explains why Wetterree was treated with Idndness 
and comparative honor, though kept as a prisoner. When the 
Manchius invaded Corea, in 1635, his two companions were killed 
in the wars, and Wetterree was left alone. Having no one with 
whom he could converse, he had almost forgotten his native 
speech, wheji after twenty-seven years of exile, in the fifty-r&nth 
year of his age, he met some of his fellow-HoUanders and acted as 
interpreter to the Coreans, under the following circumstances ; 

In January, 1653, the Dutch ship Sparwehr (Sparrowhawk) 
left Texel Island, bound for Nagasaki. Among the crew was 
Hendrik Hamel, the supercargo, who afterward became the his- 
torian of their adventures. After nearly five months* voyage, they 
reached Batavia, June 1st, and Formosa July 16th. From tliis 
island tliey steered for Japan, fortunately meeting no “ wild^hi- 
nese ** or pirates on their course. Off Quelpart Island, a dreadful 
stonn<i[|^’osc, and, being close on a lee shore with* death staring 
all in the face, the captain ordered them ‘‘ to cut down the mast 
and go to their prayers.” The ship went to pieces, but thirty-six 
out of the sixty-four men composing the cre^ reached the shore 
alive. The local magistrate, an elder of some seventy years oJ[ age, 
who knew a little J)utch, met them with his retainers, and learned 
their plight, who they wer4, and whence they came. The Hollanders 
were first refreshed witli rice-water. The Coreans then collected 
the pieces of the broken ship, and all they could get from the 
hulk, and burned them for the sake of the metal. One of the iron 
articles happened to be a loaded cannon, which went off during 
the firing. The liquor casks were speedily emptied into the gullets 
of the wreckers, and the result was a very noisy sei^of heathen. 

The old leader, however, evidently determined to draw the line 
between virtue and vice somewhere. He had several of the thieves 
seized and spai^ked on the spot, while others were bambooed on 
the soles of their feet, one so severely that his toes dropped off^ 
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Pn October 29th the survivors were brought by the officials 
to bfe examined by the interpreter Wetterree. The huge noses, 
the red beardi^ and white faces were at once recognized by the 
lone exile as belonging to his own countrymen. Wetterree was 
very ‘‘rusty’* in his native language, after tweifty-seven years* 
nearly complete disuse, but in compf*ny with tk^ new arrivals he 
regained it all in a month. 

Of course, the first and last idea of the captives was how to 
escape. The native fishing-smacks were frequently driven off to 
Japan, which they knew must be almost in sight. One nigh/i they 
made an attempt to reach the sea-shore. They at first thought 
they were secure, when the dogs betrayed them by barking and 
alarming the guards. , • 

It is evident that the European body has an odor entirely dis- 
tinct from a Mongolian, The Abbe Hue states that* even when 
travelling through Thibafc and China, in disguise, the dogs con- 
tinually barked at him and almost betrayed him, even at night. In 
travelling, and especially when living in the Japanese city of Fu- 
kuii the writer had the same experience. In walking through the 
city streets at night, even when many hundred yards off* the Jap- 
anese dogs would start up barking and run toward him. This 
occurred repeatedly, when scores of native pedestrians were not 
noti(9jd by the beasts. The French missionaries in Corea, even in 
disguise, ijeport the same facts. 

The baffled Hollanders were caught and officially j:r&ished 
after the fashion of the nursery, but so severely that some had to 
keep their beds for a month, in order to heal their battered flanks. 
Finally they were qrdered to proceed to the capital, which the 
I>utchmen call Sior (Seoul). ^ « 

Hamel gives a few names of the places through which he 
passed. These are in the pronunciation of the local dialect, and 
written down in Dutch spelling. Most of them are recognizable 
on the map, though the real sound is nearly lost in a quagmire of 
Dutch letters, in which Hamel has attempted to note the quavers 
and semi-demi-quavers of Corean enunciation. He writes Coeree 
for Corea, and Tyocen-ko^k for Cho-sen kokii, and is probably th6 
first European to mention Quelpart Island, on which the ship was 
wrecked. *- 

The first city on the mainland to which they earned was Heynam 
(Hai-nam), in the extreme southwest of Chulla. Thjs was about the 
last of May. Thence they marched to Jeham, spending the night 
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at Nardiou (Nai-chiu). The gunner of the ship died at Je-ham^ ox 
Je-ban. They passed through San-siang (Chan-shon), and o^e 
to Tong-ap (Chon-wup ?), after crossing a high mountain, on the 
top of which was the spacious fortress of Il-pam San-siang. The 
term “ San-siang,” used twice here, means a fortified stronghold 
in the mountains, which, in time of war, the neighboring villa- 
gers may fly for refuge. Teyn (Tai-in), was the next place arrived 
at, after which, “having baited at the little town of Kuniga” 
(Kumku), they reached Khin-tyo (Chon-chiu), where the governor 
of Ch^lado (ChuUa dd) resided. This city, though a hundred miles 
from the sea, was, very famous, and was a seat of great traffic. 
After this, they came to the last town of the province, Jesan, and, 
passing through Guijun and Jensan, reached Konsio (Kong-chiu), 
the capital of Chung-chong province. They reached the border of 
Kiung-kei 1^ a rapid march, and, after crossing a wide river the 
Han), they &aversed a league, and entered Sior (Seoul). They 
computed the length of the journey at seventy-five leagues. This, 
by a rough reckoning, is about the distance from Hainam to Seoul, 
as may be seen from thb map. 

In the capital, as they had been along the road, the Dutchmen 
were like wild beasts on show. Crowds flocked to see the white- 
faced and red-bearded foreigners. They must have appeared to 
the natives as Pimch looks to English children. The women jp^ere 
even more anxious than the men to get a good look. Every one 
was ef(|jpcially curious to see the Dutchmen drink, -for it was gen- 
erally believed that they tucked their noses up over their ears 
when they drank. The size and prominence of the nasal organ of 
a Caucasian first strikes a Turanian with awe and fear. Thou- 
sands 9 f people no doubt learned, for the first 'time, that the west- 
ern “devils” were men after all, ’and ate decent food anSl not 
earthworms and toads. Some of the w^omen, so Hamel flattered 
himself, even went so far as to admire the fair complexions and 
ruddy cheeks of the Dutchmen. At the palace, the king (Yo- 
chong, who reigned from 1648 to 1658) improved the opportunity 
for a little fun. It was too good a show not to see how the ani- 
mals could perform. The Dutchmen laughed, sang, danced, leaped, 
and went through miscellaneous performances fon His Majesty’s 
benefit. For this they were rewarded with choice drink ajid 
refreshments.* They were then assigned to the body-guard of 
the king as petty officers, and an allowance of rice was set apart 
for their maintenance. Chinese and Dutchmen drilled and com- 
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manded the palace troops, who were evidently the flower of the 
army. During their residence at the capital the Hollanders 
learned many things about the country and people, and began to 
be able to talk in the “Coresian” language.* 

The ignorance and narrowness of the Coreans were almost in« 
credible. They could not believe what the caj^ives told them of 
the size of the earth. “How could it be possible,” said they, in 
sneering incredulity, “that the sun can shine on all the many 
countries you tell us of at once?” Thinking the foreigners told 
exaggerated lies, they fancied that the “ countries ” wer^ only 
counties and the “ cities ” tillages. To them Corea was very near 
the centre of the earth, which was China. 

The cold was very severe. In November jthe river was frozen 
over, and three hundred loaded horses passed over it on the ice. 

After they had been in Seoul three 3'ears, the “Taj-tar” (Man- 
chiu) ambassador 'idsited^eoul, but before his andval the caj)tives 
were sent away to a fort, distant six or seven leagues, to be kept 
until the ambassador left, which he did in March. This fort stood 
on a mountain, called Numma, which required three hours to 
ascend. In time of war the king sought shelter within it, and it 
was kept provisioned for tlirce years. Hamel does not state why 
he and his companions were sent away, but it wras probably to con- 
ceal #he fact that foreigners w’ere drilling the royal troops. The 
suspicions of the new rulers at Peking were easily roused. 

When the Manchiu envoy w’as about to leave Seoul, g^iie of 
the prisoners determined to put in execution a plan of escape. 
They put on Dutch clothes, under their Corean di’ess, and awaited 
their opportunity. As the envoy was on the road about to depart, 
some pf them seized the bridle of his horse, and displaying their 
Dutch clothing, begged him tb take them to Peking. The plan 
ended in failure. The Dutchmen werd seized and thrown into 
prison. Nothing more w-as ever heard of them, and it was believed 
by their companions that they had been put to dfeath. This was 
in March. 

In June there was another shipwreck off Quelpart Island, and 
■Wetterree being now too old to make the journey, three of the 
Hollanders were sent to act as interpreters. Hamel does not give 
ub the result of their mission. • 

The Manchiu ambassador came again to Seoul in August. 
The nobles urged the king to put the Hollanders to death, and 
have no more trouble with them. His Majesty refused, but sent 
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them back into Chulla, allowing them each fifty pounds of. rice a 
month for their support. »* 

They set out from Seoul in March, 1657, on horseback, passing 
through the sam& towns as on their former journ'ey. Reaching 
the castle-city of “ Diu-siong,” they were joined by their three 
comrades sent to ^vestigate the wreck at Quelpart, which made 
their number thirty-three. Their chief occupation was that of 
keeping the castle and official residence in order — an easy and 
congenial duty for the neat and order-loving Dutchmen. 

Hanibl learned many of the ideas of the natives. They repre- 
senteef their country as in the form of a long square, “ in shape like 
a plajdng-card — perhaps the Dutchmen had a pack with them to 
beguile the tedium of their exile. Certain it is that they still kept 
the arms and flag of t)range, to be used again. 

The exiles were not treated harshly, though in one case, after 
a change of masters, the new magistrate ‘‘ afflicted them with 
fresh crosses.” This “rotation in office ” was evidently on account 
of the change on the throne. Yo-chong ceased to reign in 1658, 
and “ a new king arose who knew not Joseph.” Yen-chong suc- 
ceeded his father, reigning from 1658 to 1676. 

^ Two large comets appearing in the sky with their tails toward 
each other, frightened the Coreaus, and created intense alarm. 
The array was ordered out, the guards were doubled, and no fires 
were allowed to be kindled along the coast, lest they might attract 
or gui^ invaders or a hostile force. In the last few* decades, 
comets nad appeared, said the Corcans, and in each case they had 
presaged war. Li the first, the Japanese invasions from the east, 
and, in the second, the Manchius from the west. They anxiously 
asked the Dutchmen how comets were regarded in Holland, and 
probably received some new ideas in astronomy. No war, how- 
ever, followed, and the innocent comets gradually shrivelled up 
out of siglit, without shaking out of their fiery hair either pesti- 
lence or war. 

The Dutchmen saw many whales blowing off the coast, and in 
December shoals of herring rushed by, keeping up an increasing 
stream of life until January, when it slackened, and in March 
ceased. The whales made sad havoc ih these shoals, gorging 
themselves on the small fry. These are the herring which arrive 
off the coast of Whang-hai, and feed on the banks and shoals dur^ 
ing the season. The catching of them affords lucrative employ* 
ment to hundreds of junks from North China. 
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From their observations, the Dutchmen argued — one hundred 
and twenty years before La Ferouse demonstrated the fact — that 
there must be a strait north of Corea, connecting Tvith the Arctic 
Ocean, like that of Waigats (now called the Strait of Kara), be- 
tween Nova Zemla and the island lying off the northwestern end 
of Bussia. They thus conjectured the existeno^ of the Straits of 
Tartary, west of Saghalin, before they appeared on any European 
map. Waigats was discovered by the Englishman, Stephen Bur- 
roughs, who had been sent out by the Muscovy company to find a 
northwest passage to China. Their mention of it shows that they 
were familiar with the progress of polar research, since it was dis- 
covered in 1556, only seven years before they left Holland. It 
had even at that time, however, become a fqmous hunting-place 
for whalers and herring fishers. 

These marine studies of the captives, coupled with the fact that 
they had before attemptejl to escape, may have aroused the suspi- 
cions of the government. In February, 1663, by orders from Seoul, 
they were separated and put in three different towns. Twelve 
went to “ Saysiano,” five to Siim-schien, and five to Namman, their 
numbers being now reduced to twenty-two. Two of these places 
are easily found on the Japanese map. During all the years of 
their captivity, they seem not to have known anything of the Jap- 
anese at Fusan, nor the latter of them. 

Though thus scattered, the men were occasionally allowed to 
visit each other, which they did, enjoying each other’s ^gf^ciety, 
sweetened with pipes and tobacco, and Hamel devoutly adds that 
“ it was a great mercy of God that they enjoyed good health." A 
new governor having been appointed over them, evidently was pos- 
sessed with the idea of testing the skill of the bearded foreigners, 
with a view of improving the art productions of ^the country. He 
set the Dutchmen to work at moulding clay — perhaps to have some 
pottery and tiles after Dutch patterns, and the Delft system of 
illustrating the Bible at the fireplace. This was so manifestly 
against the national policy of making no improvements on any- 
thing, that the poor governor lost his place and suffered punish- 
ment. The spies informed on him to the king. An explosion of 
power took place, the ex-govemor received ninety strokes on his 
^in-bones, and was disgraced from rank and office. The quon- 
dam improvers of the ceramic art of Corea were ag^in set to work 
at pulling up grass and other menial dutiei^ about the official resi« 
dence. 
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As the years passed on, the poor exiles were in pitiful straits. 
Their clothing had been worn to tatters, and they were reduced 
even to beggaryw They were accustomed to go off in companies 
to seek alms of the people, for two or three weeks at a time. 
Those left at home, during these trips, worked at various odd jobs 
to earn a pittanceV especially at making arrows. The next year, 
1664, was somewhat easier for them, their overseer being kind 
and gentle ; but, in 1665, the homesick fellows tried hard to 
escape. » In 1666, they lost their benefactor, the good governor. 
Now %ame the time for flight. 

All possible preparations were made, in the way of hoarding 
provisions, getting fresh water ready, and studying well the place 
of exit. They waited for the sickness or absence of their overseer, 
to slacken the vigilance of their guards. 

Li the latter part of August, or early in September, 1667, as the 
fourteenth year of their captivity was drayfing to a close, the gov- 
ernor fell sick. The Dutchmen, taking time by the forelock, im- 
mediately, as soon as dark, on the night of September 4th, climbed 
the city wall, and reaching the seaside succeeded, after some par- 
leying, in getting a boat. “A Corean, blinded by the offer of 
double the value of it,” sold them his fishing craft. Tliey returned 
again to the city. At night they crept along the city waU, and 
this time the dogs were asleep, absent, or to windward, tlibugh 
the Dutchmen’s hearts were in their mouths all the time. They 
carrittSpots of rice and water, and that darling of a Dutchman — 
the frying-pan. Noiselessly they slipped the wood and stone 
anchor, and gHded out past the junks and boats in the harbor, 
none of the crews waking from their mats. 

Th^ steered directly southeast, and on the 6th foimd them- 
selves in a current off the Goto Islands. They succeeded in land- 
ing, and C 9 oked some food. Not long after, some armed natives 
(probably from the lingering influence of the comet) approached 
them cautiously, as the Japanese feared they were Coreans, and 
forerunners of an invading band. 

Hamel at once pulled out their flag, having the arms and colors 
of the Prince of Orange. Surrendering themselves, they stated their 
history, and condition, and their desire of getting home. The 
Japanese were kind, **but made no return for the gifts” of the 
Dutchmen. They fljiaUy got to Nagasaki in Japanese junks, and 
met their countrymen at D6shima. The annuid ship from Batavia 
was then jhst about to return, and in the nick of time the waifs 
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got on board, reached Batavia November 20th, sailed for Holland 
December 28th, and on July 20, 1668, stepped ashore at home. 

Hamel, the supercargo of the ship, wrote 'a book on his return, 
recounting his adventures in a simple and straightforward style. 
It was written in Dutch and shortly after tran^ted into French, 
German, and English. Four editions in Dutch are known. The 
English version may be found in full in the Astley, and in the 
Pinkerton, Collections of Voyages and Travels. 

The French translator indulges in skepticism concerning 
Hamel’s narrative, questioning especially his geographical state- 
ments. Before a map of Corea, with the native sounds even but 
approximated, it will bo seen that Hamel’s^ story is a piece oi 
dow’nright unembroidered truth. It is indeed to be regretted that 
this 'actual observer of Corean life, people, and customs gave us so 
Httle information concerning them. 

The fate of the other survivors of the Sparrowhawk crew was 
never known. Perhaps it never will be learned, as it is not likely 
that the Coreans would take any pains to' mark the site of their 
graves. Yet as the tomb of Will Adams was found in Japan, by a 
reader of Hildreth’s book, so perhaps some inquiring foreigner i®. 
Corea may discover the site of the graves of these exUes, and mark 
their« resting-places. 

There is no improbability in supposing that other missing 
vessels, previews to the second half of the nineteenth ^ntury, 
shared the fate of the Sparrowhawk. The wrecks, burned for the 
sake of the iron, would leave no trace ; while perhaps many ship- 
wrecked men have pined in captivity, and dying lonely in a 
strange land have been put in unmarked graves. 

At this point, we bring to an end dur sketch of the ancient 
and mediseval history of Corea. Until the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into the peninsula, the hermit nation was foiinfluenced by 
any ideas which the best modem life claims as its own. As with 
the whole world, so with its tiny fraction Corea, the door of ancient 
history shut, and the ga.te of modem history opened, when the 
religion of Jesus moved the hearts and minds of men. We now 
giance at the geography, politics, social life, and religion of the 
Coreans ; after which we shall narrate the story of Jbheir national 
life from the implanting of Christianity until their rivulet of high 
tory flowed into the stream of the world’s history.* « 
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‘ CHAPTER XXIIL 

TrfB BIGHT PBOVINCB8. 

PINO-AN, OR THE PACIFIC. 

• 

Tms province bears the not altogether appropriate name o4 
Peaceful Quiet. It is the border land of the kingdom, containing 
what was for centuries* the only acknowledged gate of entrance 
and outlet to the one neighbor which Corea willingly acknowl- 
edged as her superior. It contains, probably, the largest ’area of 
any province, unless it be Ham-kiung. Its northern, and a great 
part of its w estem, frontier is made by the Yalu Eiver, caUec^ also 
the Ap-nok, the former name referring to its sinuous coujse, mean- 
ing ^iragon's windings,” and the latter after its deep green color. 

The Yalu is the longest river in Corea. Its source is foimd 
near the 40th parallel. Flowing northwardly, for about eighty 
miles, the stream forms the boundary between JPing-an and Ham- 
kiung. • Then, turning to the westward, it receives on the Manchu- 
rian side twelve tributaries, which run down the gorges of the 
Ever-Wliite Mountains. Each of these streams is named, begin- 
ning westwardly, after the numerals of arithmetic. The waters of 
so many valleys* on the west, as well as on the north and east, 
emptying into the Yalu, make it, in spring and fall, a turbulent 
stream, which sinuates like the writhing of a dragon ; whence its 
name. In the summer, its waters are beautifully clear, and blue 
or green — the Coreans having no word to distinguish between 
these two colors. It empties by three mouths into the Yellow 
Sea, its deltas,*or islands, being completely submerged during the 
melting of the snows. It is easily navigable for junks to the town 
of Chan-soi^ a noted trading place, sixty miles from the sea. The 
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val]ey of the Yalu is extremely fertile, and well wooded, and the 
scenery is superb. Its navigation was long interdicted to the Chi- 
nese, but steamers and gunboats have entered it,, and access to the 
fertile valley and the trade of the region will be gained by other 
nations. The Tong-kia Eiver drains the neutral strip. 

The town nearest the frontier, and the gsr^eway of the king- 
dom, is Ai-chiu. It is situated on a hill overlooking the river, and 
surrounded by a wall of light-colored stone. • The annual embassy 
always departed for its overland journey to China through its 
gates. Here also are the custom-house and vigilant guards, rwhose 
chief business it was to scrutinize all persons entering or leaving 
Corea by the high road, which traverses the town. A line of pa- 
trols and guard-houses picketed the river along a length of over a 
hundred miles. 

'Nevertheless, most of the French missionaries Jiave entered 
the mysterious peninsula through this loophole, disguising them- 
selves as wood-cutters, crossing the Yalu River on the ice, creeping 
through the water-drains in the granite wall, and passing through 
this town. Or they have been met by friends at appointed places 
along the border, and thence have travelled to the capital. 

Through this exit also, Corea sent to Peking or Mukden the 
waifs and sailors cast on her shores. A number of shipwrecked 
Americans, after kind treatment at the hands of the Coreans, have 
thus reached their homes by way of Mukden. This prosperous city, 
having a population of over two himdred thousand soi42», and 
noted for its manufactures, especially in metal, is the capital of 
the Chinese province of Shing-king, formerly Liao Tong. It is 
surrounded by a Igng wall pierced with eight gates, one of which 
— thp.t to the northeast — is called “the Corean Gate/’ Niu- 
chwang has also a “Corean Gate.” , 

Fifty miles beyond the Corean frontier is the “Border Gate” 
(Pien-mun), at which there was a fair held three or four times a 
year, the chief markets being at the exit and return of the Corean 
embassy to China. The value of the products here sold annually 
averaged over five hundred thousand dollars. In the central apart- 
ment of a building inhabited at either end by Chinese and Corean 
mandarins respectively, the customs-officers sat to collect taxes on 
Ihe things bartered. The Cbrean merchants were obliged to pay 
“ bonus ” or tribute of about four hundred dollars* to the manda- 
rin of Fung-wang Chang, the nearest Chinese toym, who came in 
person to open the gates of the building for the spring fair. For 
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the privilege of the two autumn fairs, the Coreans were "mulcted 
but half the sum, as the gates were then opened by an underling 



Map of Ping-a^ Province. 

Manchiu official The winter fair was but of slight importance. 
For the igarioifb Chinese goods, and European cottons, the Coreans 
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bartered their furs, hides, gold dust, ginseng, and the mulberry 
pape); used by Chinese tailors for linings, and for windows. 

Fing-an has the reputation of being very rich in mineral and 
metallic wealth.* Gold and silver by report ‘aboiind, but the na- 
tives are prohibited by the government from working the mines. 
The neutrality of the strip of territory, sixty mil^ wide and about 
three hundred miles long, and di*ained by the Tong-kia Eiver, 
between Cho-sen and Chin, was respected by the Chinese gov- 
ernment imtil 1875, when Li Hung Chung, on complaint of the 
king of Corea, made a descent on the Manchiu outlaws and squat- 
ters settled on the strip. Having despatched a force of troops, 
with gunboats up the Yalu, to co-operate with tfiem, he found the 
region overspread with cultivators. The eyes of the viceroy being 
opened to the fertility of* this land, and the ‘‘navigability of the 
river j^he proposed, in a memorial to Peking, that the land be incor- 
porated in the Chinese 4oniain, but that a wall and ditCh be built 
to isolate Corea, and that -all Chinese trespassers on Corean ground 
be handed over to the mandarins to be sent prisoners to Mukden, 
and to be there beheaded, while Chinese resisting capture should 
be lawfully slain by Coreans. To this the Seoul government 
agreed. ^ By this clever diplomacy the Chinese gained back a^ 
huge slice of valuable land, probably without the labor of digging 
ditches or building palisades. Tlio old wall of stakes still remains, 
in an extremely dilapidated condition. Off the coast are a few 
islands, and a number of shallow banks, around which shelL^.-''.nd 
scale-iish abound. Chinese junks come in fleets every year in the 
fishing season, but their presence is permitted only on condition 
of their never setting foot on shore. In reality much contraband 
trade is done by the ‘smugglers along the coast. A group of isl- 
ands ifear the mouth was long the nest of Chinese pirates, but 
these have been broken up by Li Hung Chang’s 'gunboats. Next 
to the Yalu, the most important river of the province is the Ta- 
tong or Ping-an, which discharges a great volumes of fresh water 
annually into the sea. A number of large towns and cities are 
situated on or near its banks, and tlie high road follows the course 
of the river. It is the Rubicon of ChO-sen history, and at various 
epochs in f^ncient times Vas the boundary river of China, or of 
th(i rival states within the peipnsula. About fifty miles from its 
mouth is the city of Ping-an, the metropolis of the province, and 
the royal seat of authority, from before the Christian era, to the 
tenth century. Its situation renders it a natural utron^hold. It 
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has been many times besieged by Chinese and Japanese *armies, 
and nepjT it many battles have been fought. “ The General Ster- 
man affair/* in 1866, in which the crew of the American schooner 
were murdered— whibh occasioned the sending of the United 
States naval expedition in 1871 — took place in front of the city of 
Ping-an. Commander J. C. Febiger, in the U. S. S. Shenandoah, 
visited the mouths of the river in 1869, and while vainly waiting 
for the arrest of the murderers, surveyed the inlet, to which he 
gave the name of “ Shenandoah.” 

c/fficial enumeration, Ping-an contains 293,400 houses, and 
the muster-rolls give 174,538 as the number of men capable of 
military duty. The governor resides at Ping-an. 

There is considerable diversity of character between the in- 
habitants of the ei^t provinces. Those of the two most north- 
ern, particularly of Ping-an, are more violent in temper than^ the 
other provihcials. Very few nobles or official dignitaries live 
among them, hence very few of the refinements of the capital are 
to be found there. They are not over loyal to the reigning dy- 
nasty, and are believed to cherish enmity against it. The govern- 
ment keeps vigilant watch over them, repressing the first show of 
insubordination, lest an insurrection difficult to quell should once 
gain headway. It is from these provinces that most of the refugees 
into Bussian territory come. It was among these men ths^t the 
“ General Sherman affair ” took place, and it is highly probable 
that^^n if the regent were reaUy desirous of examkiing: into the 
outrage, he was afraid to do so, when the strong public sentiment 
was wholly on the side of the murderers of the Sherman’s crew. 

THE YELLOW-SEA PROVINCE. 

All the eight circuits uito which Cho-sen is divided are mari- 
time provinces, but this is the only one which takes its name from 
the body of water on which its borders lie, jutting out into the 
^Vhang-hai, or Yellow Sea, its extreme point lies nearest to Shan- 
tung promontory in China. Its coast line exceeds its land fron- 
tiers. In the period anterior to the Christian era, Whang-hai, was 
occupied by the tribes called the Mahan, *and from Jthe second to 
the sixth century, by the kingdom pf Hiaksai. It has been the 
camping-ground of the armies of many nations. Here, besides 
the border forays which« engaged the troops of the rival kingdoms, 

the Japanese, Chinese, Mongols, and Manchius, have contended 

* • 
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for victory again and again. The ravages of war, added to a some* 
whart sterile soil, are the causes of Whang-hai being the least 
populated province of the eight in the peninsula From very an- 
cient times the Corean peninsula has been renowned for its pearls. 
These are of superior lustre and great size. Evm before the 
Christian era, when the people lived in caves and mud huts, and 
before they had horses or cattle, the barbaric inhabitants of this 
region wore necklaces of pearls, and sewed them on their cloth- 
ing, row upon row. The}’^ amazed the invading hordes of the 
Han dynasty, with such incongruous mixture of we^th an**, sav- 
agery ; as the Indians, careless of the yellow dust^ surprised by 
their indifference to it the gold-greedy warriors of Balboa. Later 
on, the size and brilliancy of Corean pearlgi became famous all 
over China. They were largely exported. The Chinese merchant 
braced the perils of the sea, and of life among t]ie rude Co- 
reans, to win lustrous gems of great price, which he bartered 
when at home for sums which made him quickly rich. In the 
twelfth century the fame of these “Eastern pearls,” as they were 
then called, and which outrivaJled even those from the Tonquin 
fisheries, became the cause of an attempted conquest of the penin- 
sula, the visions of wealth acting as a lure to the would-be inwi- 
ders. It may even be that the Corean pearl fisheries were known by 
fam(^to the story-tellers of the “Arabian Nights Entertainments.” 
Much of the mystic philosophy of China concerning pearls is held 
also by tfie Obreans. The Corean Elysium is a lake of peai^k^i In 
burying the dead, those who can afford it, fill the mouth of the 
corpse with three pearls, w’hich, if large, will, it is believed, pre- 
serve the dead body from decay. This emblem of three fiashing 
pearls, is much in vogue in native art. The gems are fpund on 
the banks lying off the coast^ of this province, as well as in the 
archipelago to the south, and at QueJjpart. The industry is, at 
present, utterly neglected. The pearls are kept, but no use seems 
to be made of the brilliant nacre of the mussel-tjhells, which are 
exported to Japan, to be used in inlaying. 

More valuable to the modem people than the now almost aban- 
doned pearl mussel-bed^, ore the herring fisheries, which, during 
the season, attract fleets of junks and thousands of fishermen from 
the northern coast provinces v»f China. Opposite, at a distance of 
about eighty miles as the crow flies, measuring from land’s end to 
land’s end, is the populous province of Shantung, or “ Country 
east of the mountains.” On the ^dge of this promontory are the 
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cities of Chifa and Teng Chow, while further to the east is Tien- 
tsin, the seaport of Peking. Prom the most ancient times,* Chi- 
nese armadas have sailed, and invading armies have embarked for 
Corea from these ports. Over and over again has the river Ta- 
tong been crowded with fleets of junks, fluttering the dragon-ban- 
ners at their peaks. Prom the Shantung headlands, also, Chinese 
pirates have sailed over to the tempting coasts and green islands 
of Corea, to ravage, bum, and kilL To guard against these inva- 
ders, aij^ to notify the arrival of foreigners, signal fires are lighted 
on tke hill-tops, which form a cordon of flame and speed the alarm 
from coast to capital in a few hours. These pyrographs or fire 









Map of the Yellov^-sea Province. 


signals are called “Pong-Va.” At Mok-mie' san, a mountain south 
of the capital, the fire-messages of the three southern provinces 
are received. iBy day, instead of the pillars of fire, are clouds of 
smoke, made by heaping wet chopped straw or rice-husks on the 
blaze. Instantly a dense white column rises in the air, which, to 
the sentinels from peak to peak, is eloqpent of danger. In more 
peaceful times, Corean timber has been largely exported to Chifu, 
and tribute-bearing ships have sailt$d over to Tientsin. The Chi- 
nese fishermen usually appear ofl the coast of this province in the 
third month, or Api^, remaining until June, when their white 
sails, bent homeward, sink frqm the gaze of the vigilant sentinels 
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on the hills, who watch continually lest the Chinese set foot on 
shore. This they are forbidden to do on pain of death. In spite 
of the vigilance of the soldiers, however, a great deal of smuggling 
is done at night, between the Coreans and Chinese boatmen, at 
this time, and the French missionaries have repeatedly passed the 
barriers of this forbidden land by disembarkingifrom Chifu junks 
off this coast. The island of Merin (Mcrin-to) has, on several 
occasions, been trodden by the feet of priests who afterward 
became martjT:s. At one time, in June, 18G5, four Frenchmen en- 
tered “ the lion’s den ” from this rendezvous. There is a great 
bank of sand and many islands off the coast, the most important 
of the latter being the Sir James Hall group, which was visited, 
in 1816, by Captains Maxwell and Hall, in th^ ships Lyra and Al- 
ceste. These forest-clad 'and well-cultivated islands w^ere named 
afteiy- the president of the Edinburgh Geographical ^ociety, the 
father of the gallant sailer and lively author who drove the first 
British keel through the unknown w’aters of the Yellow Sea. East- 
ward from this island cluster is a large bay and inlet near the head 
of which is the fortified city of Chan-yon. • 

In January’, 1867, Commander B. W. Shuieldt, in the U. S. S. 
Wachusett, visited this inlet to obtain redress for the murder ot 
the crew of the American schooner General Sherman, and while 
vainly waiting, suiweyed portions of it, giving the name of Wachu- 
sett Bay to the place of anchorage. Judging from native maps, 
the scale of the chart made from this sui-vey was on too l^"ge a 
scale, though the recent map-makers of Tokio have followed it. 
The southern coast also is dotted with groups of islands, and made 
dangerous by large shoals. One of the approaches to the national 
capital and the commercial city of Sunto, or Kai-seng, ig navi- 
gable tor junks, through a tortuous channel which threads the vast 
sand-banks formed by the Han Biver. Hai-chiu, the capital, is 
near the southern central coast, and Whang-chiu, an old baronial 
waUed city, is in the north, on the Ta-tong Biver,*now, as of old, 
a famous boundary line. 

Though Whang-hai is not reckoned rich, being only the sixth 
in order of the eight circuits, yet there are several products of 
importance. Bock, or fossil salt, is plentiful Flints for fire-arms 
and household use were obtained here chiefly, though the best 
gun-fliints came from China. Lucifer matches and percussion 
rifles have destroyed, or will soon destroy," this ancient industry. 
One district produces excellent ginseng, which fiffds a ready sale, 
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and even from ancient times Whang-hai’s pears have been i^ele- 
brated. Splendid yellow vamisb, almost equal to gilding, is also 
made here. The native vamishers are expert and tasteful in its 
use, though far behind the inimitable Japanese. Fine brushes 
for pens, made of the hair of wolves* tails, are also in repute 
among students sRid merchants. 

The high road from the capital, after passing through Sunto, 
winds through the eastern central part, and crosses a range of 
mountq^ns, the scenery from which is exceedingly fine. Smaller 
roads thread the border of the province and the larger towns, but 
a great portion of Whang-hai along its central length, from east 
to west, seems to be mountainous, and by no means densely 
populated. There are, in all, twenty-ei^ht cities with magistrates. 

Whang-hai was never reckoned by the missionaries as among 
their most^ promising fields, yet on their map we count fifteen 
or more signs of the cross, betokening ihb presence of their con- 
verts, and its soil, like that of the other provinces, has more than 
once been reddened by the blood of men who preferred to die for 
their convictions, rather than live the worthless life of the pagan 
renegade. Most of the victims suffered at Hai-chiu, the capital, 
though Whang-chiu, in the north, shares the same sinister fame 
in a lesser degree. The people of Whang-hai are said, by the 
Seoul folks, to be narrow, stupid, and dull They bear«an ill 
name for avarice, bad faith, and a love of lying quite unusual even 
am^ng Coreans. The official enumeration of houslSs and men fit 
for military duty, is 103,200 of the former and 87,170 of the 
latter. 


KIUNG-KEI, OR THE CAPITAL PROVDICE. 

• . ^ • 
Kiung-kei, th^ smallest of the eight circuits, is politically the 

royal or court province,*and physically the basin of the largest 
river inside the peninsula. The tremendous force of its current, 
and the volume*of its waters bring down immense masses of silt 
annually. Beginning at a point near the capital, wide sand-banks 
are formed, which are bare at low water, but are flooded in time 
of rain, or at the melting of the spring ^nows. The tides rise to 
the height of twenty or thirty feet, creating vio>Bnt eddies and 
currents, in which the management of ships is a matter of gr&t 
difficulty. The Han is navigable for foreign vessels, certainly as 
far as the capital, as two French men-of-war proved in 1866, and 
it may be* ascended still farther in light steamers. The causes 
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of the violence, coldness, and rapidity of the currents of Han 
Biver (called Salt or Sal^e on our charts), which have baffled 
French and American steamers, will be reco^ized by a study of 
its sources. The head waters of this stream are found in the dis- 
tant province of Kang-wen, nearly the whole breadth of the peniu- 
sula from the mouth. Almost the eitire area this province of 
the river-sources, including the western watershed of the moim- 
tain range that walls the eastern coast, is drained by the tributa- 
ries which form the river, which also receives affluents from two 
other provinces. Pouring their united volume past the capital, 
shifting channels and ever new and imexpected bars and flats are 



Map of the Capital Province. 

formed, rendering navigation, and especially warlike naval opera- 
tions, very difficult. Its channel is very nard to find from the sea. 
The French, in 1845, attempting its exploration, were foiled. 
Like most rivers in Cho-sen, the Han has many lodal names. 

The city of Han-Yang, or Seoul, is situated on the north side of 
the river, about thirty-five miles from its mouth, measuring by a 
straight line, or fifty miles if reckoned by the channel of the river. 
It lies in 37® 3G^ north latitude, and 127® 4' longitude, east from 
Q^eenwich. The name Han-^ang, means ‘*the fortress on the 
Han River.** The common term applied to the royal city is Seovl^ 
which means ** the capital,** just as the JapSnese called the capital 
of their country Miako, or Kio, instead of saying ]&ioto.«^ Seoul is 
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properly a common noim, but by popular use has become a proper 
name, wiiich, in English, may be correctly written with a capital 
initiftl Accordii^ to the locality whence they coi^e, the natives 
pronounce the name Say'-ooly Shay'-ool, or Say'-oor. The city is 
often spoken of as “ the king’s residence,” and on foreign maps is 
marked “Eling-ki Tao,” which is the name of the province. The* 
city proper lies distant nearly a league from the river bank, but 
has suburbs, extending down to the sand-flats. A pamphlet lately 
published in the city gives it 30,723 houses, which, allowing five 
in a house, would give a population of over 150,000 souls. The 
natural advantages.of Seoul are excellent. On the north a high 
range of the Ho Mountain rises like a wall, to the east towers the 
Ridge of Barriers, mighty flood of the Han rolls to the south, 
a bight of which washes the western suburb. 

The scenpry from the capital is magnificent, and those walking 
along the city walls, as they rise over the Jilll-crests and bend into 
the valleys, can feast their eyes on the luxuriant verdure and glori- 
ous mountain views for which this country is noted. The walls of 
the city are of crenellated masonry of varying height, averaging 
about twenty feet, with arched stone bridges spanning the water- 
courses, as seen in the reproduced ifliotograph on page 79. The 
streets are narrow and tortuous. Tlie king’s castle is in the north- 
ern part. The high roads to the eight i^oints of the compass^start 
from the palace, through the city gates. Within sight^ from the 
rivej^jre the 0-j)ong san, and the Sam-kak san or °three-peaked 
mountain, which the French have named Cock’s Comb. North of 
the city is ChO-kei, or tide-valley, in which is a waterfall forty feet 
high. This spot is a great resort for tourists .and picnic parties 
in the spring and summer. From almost any one of the hilli^ near 
the city charming views of the island-dotted river may be ob- 
tained, and the sight of the spring floods, or of the winter ice 
breaking up and shooting the enormous blocks of ice with terrific 
force down the Surrent, that piles them up into fantastic shapes 
or strews the shores, is much enjoyed by the people. Inundations 
are frequent and terrible in this province, but usually the water 
subsides quickly. Not much harm is done, and the floods enrich 
the soil, except where they deposit sand only. There are few 
large bridges over the rivers, but iif the cities and towns, stone 
bridges, constiaicted with an arch and of good masonry, are built. 
The islands in the river near the capital are inhabited by fisher- 
men, who pay tlieir taxes in fish. Another large stream which 
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joins its waters with the Han, within a few miles from its mouth 
near Kang-wa Island, is the Ein-chin Kiver, whose head waters are 
among the mountains at the north of Kang-wen, within thirty 
miles of the newly-opened port of Qen-san on the eastern coast. 
^Several important towns are situated on or near its banks, and it 
is often mentioned in the histories which detail* the movements of 
the armies, which from China, Japar, and the teeming North, have 
often crossed and recrossed it. 

Naturally, we expect to find the military geography of this 
province well studied by the authorities, and its strategic points 
strongly defended. An inspection of the map shows us that we 



Military Geography of Seoul. 

are not mistaken. Four great fortresses guard the approaches 
to the royal city. These are Suwen to the south, Ewang-chiu to 
the southeast, Sunto or Kai-seng to the north, and Eang-wa to the 
west. All these fortresses have been the scene of siege and 
battle in time past. On the walls of the first three, the rival 
banners of the hosts ef Ming from China and of Taiko from 
Japan were set in alternate succession by the victors who held 
them during the Japanese occupation of ihe country, between the 
years 1592 and 1597. The Manchiu standards in* 1637, and the 
French eagles in 1866, were planted on the ramparts of £ang-wa. 
Besides these castled cities, there are forts and redoubcs along the 
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river banks, crowning most of the commanding headlands, or points 
of vantage. Over these the stars and stripes floated for tjiree 
days, in 1871, when the American forces captured these strong- 
holds. In most cases •the walls of cities and forts are not over ten 
feet high, though, in those of the first order, a height of twenty- 
five feet is obtained. None of them would offer serious difliculty 
to an attacking force possessing modem artillery. 

Kai-seng, or Sunto, is one of the most important, if not the 
chief, commercial city in the kingdom, and from 960 to 1392, it 
was the national capital The chief staple of manufacture and 
sale IS the coarse cotton cloth, white and colored, which forms 
the national dress. ‘ Kang-wa, on the island of the same name at 
the mouth of the Han Elver, is the favorite fortress, to which tlie 
royal family are sent^for safety in time of war, or are banished in 
case of deposition. Kang-wa means the river-flower.” During 
the Manchiii invasion, the king fled here, and, for a while, made 
it his capital Kwang-chiu was anciently the capital of the old 
kingdom of Hiak^ai, which included this province, and flourished 
from the beginning of the Christian era until the Tang dynasty 
of China destroyed it in the seventh century. Kwang-chiu has 
suffered many sieges. Other important towns near the capital are 
iong-chin, opposite Kang-wa, Kum-po, and Pupion, all situated 
on ihe high road. In-chifin, situated on Imperatrice Gulf, is the 
port newly opened to foreign trade and residence. The Japanese 
proHQunce the characters with which the name is wiij^ten, Nin-sen, 
and the Chinese Jen-chuan. At this place the American and Chi- 
nese treaties were signed in June, 1882 ; Commodore Shufeldt, in 
the steam corvette Swatara, being the plenipotentiary of the 
United States. Situated on the main road from the southern 
provinces, and between the capital* and the sea, the location is a 
good one for trade, while .^e dangerous channel of the Han Eiver 
is avoided.* 

Most of the ^^lands lying off the coast are well wooded ; many 
are inhabited, and on a number of them shrines are erected, and 
hermits live, who are regarded as sacred. Their defenceless posi- 
tion offer tempting inducements to the Chinese pirates, who have 
often ravaged them. Kiimg-kei has beeif the scene of battles and 
contending armies and nations an^ the roadway 1for migrations 
from the pre-historic time to the present decade. The great high- 


ways of the kingdom , converge upon its chief city. In it also 
Christianity hm witnessed its grandest triumphs and bloodiest 
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defeats. Over and over again the seed of the church has been 
plaij^ted in the blood of its mart3rrs. Ka-pion, east of Seoul, is the 
cradle of the faith, the home of its first convert 

For political purposes, this “home pro'^ce'*’ is divided into 
the left and right divisions, of which the former has twenty-two, 
and the latter fourteen districts. The ^am-sa, or governor, lives 
at the capital, but outside of the walls, as he has little or no au- 
thority in the city proper. His residence is near the west gate. 
The enumeration of houses and people gives, exclusive of the 
capital, 136,000 of the former, and 680,000 of the latter, ^of whom 
106,673 are enrolled as soldiers. The inhabitants of the capital 
province enjoy the reputation, among the other provincials, of 
being light-headed, fickle, and much given to luxury and pleasure. 
“It is the officials of this* province,” they sa^, “who give the cue 
to those throughout the eight provinces, of rapacity,^ prodigality, 
and love of display.” Official grandees, nobles, literilry men, and 
professionals generally are most numerous in Kiung-kei, and so, 
it may be added, are singing and dancing girls and people who 
live to amuse others. When fighting is# to be done, in time of 
war, the government usually calls on the northern provinces to 
furnish soldiers. From a birdVeye view of the history of this 
part of Corea, we see that the inhabitants most anciently known 
to occupy it were the independent clans called the Ma-han, which 
about the beginning of the Christian era were united into the 
kingdom of ^Hiaksai, which existed until its destruction bjt the 
Tang dynasty of China, in the seventh centiuy. From that time 
until 930 A.D. it formed a part of the kingdom of Shinra, which in 
turn made way for united Korai, which first gave political unity 
to the peninsula, knd lasted until 1392, when the present dy- 
nasty • with Cho-sen, or Corea, as we now know it, was estabhshed. 
The capital cities in succession from .Hiaksai* to Cho-sen were, 
Kwang-chiu, Sunto, and Han-yang. 


CHUNO-CHONG, OB SERENE LOYALTY. 

The province of Serene Loyalty lies mostly between the thirty- 
sixth and thirty-seventh paralleL Its principal rivers are the 
l^.eum, flowing into Basil’s !^ay, and another, which empties into 
Prince Jerome Gulf. Its northeast comer, is made by the Han 
Eiver bending in a loop around the White Cloud (I^aik Un) Moun- 
tain. Fertile flats and valleys abound. The penrnsula of Nai-po 
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(within the waters), in the northwestern comer, is often called 
the “ Granary of the Kingdom." Most of the rice of the Nfti-po, 
and the province generally, is raised for export to ^e capital and 
the nortL In tfie ofher circuits the rice lands are irrigated by 
leading the water from the streams tlirough each field, which is di- 
vided from the otl^pr by little walls or barriers of earth, while in 
this region, and in Chulla, the farmers more frequently make 
great reservoirs or ponds, in which water is stored for use in dry 
weather. The mountains are the great reservoirs of moisture, for 
in a^ th% peninsula there is not a lake of noticeable size. The 
coast line is well iiidented with bays and harbors, and the run to 
Shantung across the Yellow Sea is easily made by junks, and even 
in open boats. On this account the native Christians and French 
missionaries have o^en chosen this province as their gate of entry 
into the “Irvnd of martyrs." • 

In the Instory of Corean Christianity ^his province will ever 
be remembered as ,the nursery of the faith. Its soil has been 
most richly soaked with the blood of the native believers. With 
unimportant exceptions,* every town along its northern border, and 
especially in the Nai-po, has been sown with the seeds of the faith, 
'fhe first converts and confessors, the most devoted adherents of 
their French teachers, the most gifted and intelligent martyrs, were 
from Nai-po, and it is nearly certain that the fires of Homan ^Chris- 
tianity still smoulder here, and will again burst into fiame at the 
first^fanning of favorable events. The three great higlfways from 
Fusan to the capital cross tliis province in the northeastern portion. 
OVfer these roads the rival Japanese armies of invasion, led by 
Konishi and Kato, passed in jealous race in 1592, reaching the 
capital, after fighting and reducing castles on iJie way, in eighteen 
days after disembarkation. Chioil-Chiu, the fortress on whose 
fate the capital depanded^ lies in the northeast, where two of the 
roads converge. The western, or sea road, that comes up from 
the south, hugs ihe shore through the entire length of the prov- 
ince. Others, along which the Japanese armies marched in 1592, 
and again in 1597, traverse the central part. Along one of these 
roads, the captive Hollanders, almost the first Europeans in Corea, 
rode in 1663, and one of the cities of which HamcJ speaks, Kon- 
sio (Kong-Chiu), is the capital andt residence of the provincial 
governor. 

The bays and islands, which have been visited by foreign navi- 
gators, ret£dn their names on European or Japanese charts. Some 
13 
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of these are not very comjDlimentary, as Deception Bay, Insult 
Islaiid, and False Biver. At Basil's Bay, named after Captain 
Basil HaU, Gutzlaff also landed in 1832, planted potaioes, and left 
seeds and books. The archipelago to the northwest w'as, in 1866, 
named after the Prince Impeiigl, who met his deatli in Zululand 
in 1878. Prince Jerome’s Gulf is well known €S the scene of the 
visits of the Rover and the Emperoi, mth the author of “A For- 
bidden Dand” on board. Haimi, a town several times mentioned 
by him, is at the head of Shoal Gulf, wdiich runs up into the 
Nai-po. Two other bays, named Caroline and Deception, indent 
the Nai-po peninsula. 



Map of Chung-chong Province. 


The large shoal off tlio coast is called Chasseriau. Other wide 
and dangerous shoals line parts of the** coast, making na\dgation 
exceedingly difficult. Fogs are frequent and very dense, shroud- 
ing all landmarks for hours. The tides and ctarents are very 
strong, rising in some places even as high as sixty feet. The in- 
ternational body-snatcliing expedition, undertaken by a French 
priest, a German merchant, and an American interpreter, in 1867, 
to obtain the bones or ancestral relics of the Regent, was planned 
t6 take advantage of a certain ‘‘nick of time.” The river empty- 
ing into the Prince Jerome Gulf, runs some thirty miles inland, 
and can be ascended by a barge, or very light-draught steamer, only 
within the period of thirty hours ^during spring Hidee^ when the 
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water rises to a height of three feet at the utmost, while during 
the rest of the month it dries up completely. On account of 
delays, through groiyiding, miscalculated distances, and the bur- 
glar-proof masonry of Corean tombs, the scheme failed. The nar- 
rative of this remarkable expedition is given in a certain book on 
Corea, and in the proceedings of the United States Consular Court 
at Shanghae, China, for the year 1867. 

The flora is a brilliant feature of the summer landscape. 
Tiger-liljcs and showy compositsD, asters, cactus plants, cruciferso, 
labiSitse, and many other European species abound side by side 
with tropical varieties. The air is full of insects, and the number 
and variety of the birds exceed those of Japan. Pigeons, butcher- 
birds, fly-catchers, woodpeckers, thrushes, larks, blackbirds, king- 
fishers, wrens, spoonbills, quail, curlew, titmouse, have been no- 
iiccd. Tlifc ever-present black crows contrast with the Showy 
heron, which often stand in rows along the watercourses, while 
on the reefs the cormorant, sea-gulls, and many kinds of ducks 
and diving birds, many of them being of species differing from 
those in Europe, show the abundance of winged life. The archi- 
pelago and the peninsula alike, are almost virgin soil to the stu- 
tJent of natural history and the man of science will yet, in this 
secluded nook of creation, solve many an interesting problem con- 
cerning the procession of life on the globe. So far as known, the 
Coij^ans seem far behind the Japanese in the study and classifica- 
tion of animate nature. * 

^ The Coreans are not a seafaring peojile. They do not sail out 
from land, except upon rare occasions. A steamer is yet, to most 
Coreans, a wonderful thing. The common folks point to one, and 
call it if a divine ship.” The reason of this is, that they thyik the 
country of steamships so utterly at the ends of the earth, that to 
pass over^ten million leases, and endure the winds and waves, 
could not be done by human aid, and therefore such a ship must 
have, in some way, the aid of the gods. The prow and stem of 
fishing-boats are much alike, and are neatly nailed together with 
wooden nails. They use round stems of trees in their natural 
state, for masts. The sails are made <jf straw, plaited together 
with cross-bars of bamboo. The sail is at the stem of the boat 
They sail well within three points of the wind, and the fishermSn 
are very skilful in managing them. In their working-boats, they 
do not use oars, but sculls, worked on a pivot in the gunwale or 
an outrigger, the sculls havewa very long sweep, and are worked 
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by ijwo, three, and even ten men. For narrow rivers this method 
is veiy convenient, and many boats can easily pass each other, or 
move side by side, taking up very little room* For fishing among 
the rocks, or for landing in the surf, rafts are extensively used aU 
along the coasts. These rafts have a platform, capable of holding 
eight or ten persons. The boats or barges, Tfiiich are used for 
pleasure excursions and picnic parties, have high bows and orna- 
mental stems, carved or otherwise decorated. Over the centre a 
canopy stretched on four poles, tufted with horsehair, shelters the 
pleasure-seekers from the sim as they enjoy the river scenery.*^ In 
the cut we see three officials, or men of rank, enjoying themselves 
at a table, on which may be tea, ginseng infusion, or rice spirit, 



A Pleasure-party on the River. 


with fruits in dishes. They sit on silken cushions, and seem to be 
pledgii\g each other in a friendly cup. Perhaps they will compose 
and exchange a pedantic poem or two on the way. . In the long, high 
bow tliere is room for the two men to walk the deck, ^y^ile with 
their poles they proj^el the craft gently along the stream, while the 
steersman handles the somewhat unwieldy mdder The common 
people use a boat made of plain unpainted wood, neatly joined 
together, without nails or metal, the fastenings being of wood, the 
cushions of straw matting »and the cordage of sea grass. 

By official reckoning Chung-chong contains 244,080 houses, 
with 139,201 men enrolled Tor military service, in fifty-four 
districts. It contains ten walled cities, and like every other one 
of the eight provinces is divided into two departments, Riglit and 
Left. 
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CHULLA, OR COMPLETE NETWORK. 

• 

This province, the . most southern of the eight, is also the 
warmest and most fertile. It is nearest to Shang-hae, and to the 
track of foreign commerce. Its island-fringed shores have been 
the scene of many shipwrecks, among which were the French 
frigates, whose names Glory and Victory, were better than their 
ingloribi^ end, on a reef near Kokun Island. 

Wntil the voyage of Captains Maxwell and Basil Hall, in the 
Alceste and Lyra, in 1816, “tho Corean archipelago’’ was abso- 
lutely unknown in Europe, and was not even marked on Chinese 
charts. In the map of the empire, prepared by the Jesuits at 
Peking in the seventeenth century, the main land was made to 
extend out kver a space now known to be covered by liimdrecls of 
islands, and a huge elephant — the conventional sign of ignorance 
of the map-makers *of that day — occupied the space. In these 
virgin waters, Captain^ Hall sailed over imaginary forests and 
cities, and straight through the body of the elephant, and for the 
first time explored an archipelago which he found to be one of the 
fhost beautiful on earth. A later visitor, and a naturalist, states 
that from a single island peak, one may count one hundred and 
thirty-five islets. Stretching far away to the north and to the 
sou^fi, were groups of dark blue islets, rising mistily fr^m the sur- 
face of the water. The sea was covered with large picturesque 
boats, which, crowded with natives in their white fluttering robes, 
were putting off from the adjacent villages, and sculling across 
the pellucid waters to visit the stranger ship. • 

On these islands, as Arthur Adams tells us, the seals sp<yt, the 
spoonbill, quail, ourlew, titmouse, wagtail, teal, crane and innu- 
merable b^jrds thrive. The woody peaks are rich in game, and the 
shores are hap^ hunting-grounds for the naturalist. Sponges 
are very plentiful, and in some places may be gathered in any 
quantity. There are a number of well-marked species. Some are 
flat and split into numerous ribbon-like branches, others are round 
and finger-shaped, some cylindrical, and»others like hollow tubes. 
Though some have dense white foliations, hard of homy, others 
are loose and flexible, and await only the hand of the diver. Tfie 
Corean toilet requisites perhaps do not include these useful arti- 
cles, which lie j^aste in the sea. Tlie coral-beds are also very 
splendid ih their living tints "of green, blue, violet, and yellow. 
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and, appear, as you look down upon them through the clear trans. 
parent water, to form beautiful flower-gardens of marine plants. 
In these submarine parterres, amid the protean forms of the 
branched corals, huge madrepores, brain-shaped, flat, or headed 
like gigantic mushrooms, are interspersed with sponges of the 
deepest red and huge star-fishes of the richesf blue. Seals sport 
and play unharmed on many of the islands, and the sea-beach is 
at times blue with the bodies of lively crabs. An unfailing store- 
house of marine food is found in this archipelago. •- 

The eight provinces take their names from their two chief 6itiea, 
as Mr. Carles has shown. Whang Hai Do, foi instance, is formed 
by uniting the initial syllables of the largest cities, Whang-chiu and 
Hai-chiu. In the case of GhuUa-Do, the Chon and Nai in Chon- 
chiu and Nai-chiu (or Chung-jiu and Na-jiu) become, by euphony, 
Chulla or Cholla. Hamel tells of the great cayman ol “ alligator,” 
as inhabiting this region; asserting that it was “ eighteen or twenty 
ells long,” with sixty joints in the back,” and able to swallow a 
man.' , 

The soil of Chulla is rich and well cultivated, and large quan- 
tities of rice and grain are shipped to the capital. The wide val- 
leys afford juicy pasture for the herds of cattle that furnish the befef 
diet which the Coreans crave more than the Japanese. The visit- 
ing df shipwrecked foreign visitors on the coast speak in terms of 
highest p?;aise of fat bullocks, and juicy steaks which they ^ have 
eaten. Considerable quantities of hides, bones, horns, laather, 
and tallow now form a class of standard exports to Japan, whose 
people now wear buttons and leather shoes. As a beef market, 
Corea exceeds either China or Japan — a point of importance to 
the laerge number of foreigners living at the ports, who require a 
flesh diet. Troops of horses graze on the pasture lands. 

Chulla is well furnished with ports and harbors fqr the junks 
that ply northward. The town of Mopo, in latitude 34° 40', has 
been looked upon by the Japanese as a favorable place for trade 
and residence, and may yet be opened under the provisions of 
the treaty of 1876. This region does not lack sites of great 
historic interest The eastle of Nanon, in the eastern part, was 

r- - * 

* 1 Mr. Pierre L. Jony, of the Si&ithBonian Institute, who in 1884 spent six 
months in Corea in zoological collecting and research, says ; ‘*No monkeys or 
alligators are found in Corea. I am at a loss to understand how the alligator 
story originated.” Was the alleged animal the giant salaipander, or the 
Japanese art and legend refer often to alligators. * 
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the scene of a famous siege and battle between the allied Coseans 
and Chinese and the Japanese besiegers, during the second inva- 



Map of Chullt.d5. 

sion, in 1697.^ The investment lasted many weeks, and over five 
thousand men were slaughtered. It was in this province also 
that the cfevr o{ the Dutch sLap Sparrowhawk were kept prison- 
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ers, flome for thirteen years, some for life, of whom Hendrik 
Hamel wrote so graphic a narrative. For two centuries his little 
work aftbrded the only European knowledgef of Corea accessible 
to inquirers. Among other employments, the Dutch captives 
were set to making pottery, and this province has many villages 
devoted to the fictile art. The work turned otit consists, in the 
main, of those huge earthem jars for holding water and grains, 
common to Corean households, and lai'ge enough to hold one of 
the forty thieves of Arabian Nights story. r 

Through the labors of the French missionaries, Christiaflity 
has penetrated into ChuUa-do, and a large number of towns, espe- 
cially in the north, still contain believers who are the descendants 
or relatives of men and ivopien who have exchanged their lives for 
a good confession. The tragedy and romance of the Christian 
martjdfs, of this and* other provinces, have been told ^ by Dallet. 
Most of the executions 'have taken place at the capital city of 
Chon-chiu. Many have been banished to Quelpart, or some of 
the many islands along the coast, vrhere it is probable many yet 
live and pine. 

Three large, and several small rivers drain the valleys. Tw’o 
of these ‘flow into the Yellow Sea and one into the sea of Japan. ' 
The main highway of this province traverses the western portion 
near tht sea, the other roads being of inferior importance. Forti- 
fied cities castle towns are numerous in this part of Corea, ^for 
this province was comj)letely overrun by the Japanese armies in 
1592-1597, and its soil w^as the scene of many battles. By official 
enumeration there are 290,550 houses, and 206,140 males enrolled 
for service in war. •The districts number fifty-six. The capital 
is Chon-chiu, which was once considered the second largest city 
in the kingdom. * 

If Corea is “the Italy of the Eas£,’* then Quelpjjrt is its 
Sicily. It lies about sixty miles south of the main land. It may 
be said to be an oval, rock-bound island, covered with innumer- 
able conical mountains, topped in many instances by extinct vol- 
canic craters, and “ all bowing down before one vast and towering 
giant, whose foot is plairted in the centre of the island, and 
whose head is Idfet in the clouds.” This peak, called Mount Auck- 
land, or Han-ra san, by the people, is about 6,500 feet high. On 
its top are three extinct craters, within eacl^ of which is a lake of 
pure water. Corean children are taught to believq^that the three 
first-created men of the world still dwell on these lofty Heights. 
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The whole surface of the island, including plains, valleys,^ and 
mountain flanks, is carefully and beautifully cultivated. The flelds 
are neatly divided hy walls of stone. It contains a number of 
towns and three waUed cities, but there are no good harbors. As 
Quelpart has long been used as a place for the banishment of 
convicts, the islanders are rude and unpolished. They raise excel- 
lent crops of grain and fruit for the home provinces. The finely- 
plaited straw hats, which form the staple manufacture, are the 
best in tJ*is land of big hats, in which the amplitude of the head- 
covdHngs is the wonder of strangers. Immense droves of horses 
and cattle are reared, and one of the outlying islands is called 
Bullock Island. This island has been known from ancient times, 
when it formed an« independent kingdom, known as Tam-na. 
.ibout 100 A.D., it is recorded that the inhabitants sent tribute to 
one of the iltatcs on the main land. The origin of the high 'cen- 
tral peak, named Moimt Auckland, is thias^ given by the islanders. 
“ Clouds and fogs cefvered the sea, and the earth trembled ■with a 
noise of thunder for seven days and seven nights. Finally the 
waves opened, and there emerged a mountain more than one 
thousand feet high, and forty ri in circumference. It had neither 
plants nor trees upon it, and clouds of smoke, widely spre'ad out, 
covered its summit, which appeared to be composed chiefly of 
sulphur.” A learned Corean was sent to examine it in detafi. He 
did%so, and on his return to the main land published jin account 
of his#voyage, with a sketch of the mountain thus bom out of the 
seaf'^ It is noticeable that this account coincides with the ideas of 
navigators, who have studied the mountain, and speculated on its 
origin. • 

KIUNG-SANG, OR RESPECTn^tJL CONORATUI-iATION. 

Kiung-^ang do, or the "Province of Bespectfu] Congratulation, 
is nearest to Japan, and consists chiefly of the valleys drained by 
the Nak-tong Kiver and its tributaries. It admirably illustrates 
the principle of the division of the country on the lines furnished 
by the river basins. One of the warmest and richest of the eight 
provinces, it is also the most populous, and the seat of many his- 
torical associations with Japan, in ancient, medimvfil, and modern 
times. Between the court of Kion-chiu, the capital of Shinra, and 
tliat of Kioto, from the third to the tenth century, the relations 
of war and peaqp, letters, and religion were continuous and fruit- 
fuL Whefl the national capital was fixed at Sunto, and later 
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Seoul, this province was still the gateway of entrance and exit to 
the Japanese. Many a time have they landed neai* the mouth oi 
the Nak-tong River, which opens as a natuiral pass in the moun- 
tains which wall in the coast. Rapidly seizing the strategic points, 
they have made themselves masters of the country. The influence 
of their frequent visitations is shown in the language, manners, 
and local customs of southern Gho-sen. The dialect of Kiung- 
sang differs to a marked degree from that of Ping-an, and much 
more closely resembles that of modem Japanese. K’ung-sang 
seems to show upon its surface that it is one of the most aricient 
seats of civilization in the peninsula. This is certainly so if roads 
and facilities for travelling be considered. The highways and foot- 
paths and the relays and horses kept for ^government service, 
and for travellers, are more numerous than in any other province. 
It also contains the greatest number of cities having organized 
municipal governments, ‘and is the most densely populated of the 
eight provinces. It is also probable that in its natural resources it 
leads all the others. The province is divided into seventy-one dis- 
tricts, each having a magistrate, in which are 421,500 houses, and 
310,440 men capable of military duty. Two officials of high rank 
assist the governor in his fimctions, and the admirals of the 
*‘Sam-nam,” or three southern provinces, have their headquarters 
in Kiang-sang. This title and office, one of the most honorable 
in the military service, was created after the Japanese wav of 
1592-1597, in honor of a Corean commander, who had success- 
fully resisted the invaders in many battles. There are five cities 
of importance, which are under ihe charge of governors. Petty 
officials are also appointed for every island, who must report the 
arrival or visit of all foreigners at once to their superiors. They 
were always in most favor at court who succeeded in prevail- 
ing upon all foreign callers to leave as soon as possible. Fusan 
has been held by the Japanese from very ancient times. Until 
1868 it was a part of the fief of the daimio of Tsushima. It lies 
in latitude 35° 6' north, and longitude 129° V east from Green- 
wich, and is distant from the nearest point on the Japan coast, by 
a straight line, about one hundred and fifty miles. It was opened 
to the Japane^ by the treaty of 1876, and is now a bustling mart 
oi trade. The name means, not “Gold HiU,*’ but Pot or Skillet 
Mountain. 

The approach to the port up the bay is through very fine scen- 
ery, the background of ihe main land being mountain6us and the 
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bay studded with green islands. The large island in front of the 
settlement, to the southward, called Tetsuy4, or the Isle of* Jin- 
chanting View, has hills eight hundred feet high. Hundreds of 
horses were formerly reared here, hence it is often called Maki, or 
island of green pastures. The fortifications of Fusan, on the 
northern side, are pn a hill, and front the sea. The soil around 
Fusan is of a dark ruddy color, and fine hr trees are numerous. 
The fort is distant auout a league from the settlement, and Tong- 
nai city and castle, in which the Corean governor resides, are 
about two leagues farther. Tai-ku, the capital, lies in the centre 
of the province, ^hang-chiu, in the northwestern part, is one of 
the fortified cities guarding the approach to the capital from the 
southeast. It was captured by Konishi during his brilliant march, 
in eighteen days, to the capital in 1592. In recent years, much 
Christian blj)od has been shed in Shang-chiu, though the city which 
justly claims the bad eminence in slaughtering Christians is Tai-ku, 
the capital of the province. Uru-san, a few miles south, is a site 
rich in classic memories to all Japanese, for here, in 1597, the Chi- 
nese and Corean hosts besieged the intrepid Kato and the brave, 
but not over-modest, Ogawuchi for a whole year, during which the 
garrison were reduced, by straits of famine, to eat human flesh. 
When the Chinese retreated, and a battle was fought near by, be- 
tween them and the relieving forces, ten thousand men were slain. 

Foreign navigators have sprinkled their names along the shore. 
Caj^ Clonard and Unkoffsky Bay are near the thirty-sixth paraUeL 
Cho^ji^n harbor was named by Captain Broughton, who on asking 
the name of the place in 1797, received the reply “Cho-san,** 
which is the name of the kingdom instead of the harbor. Other 
names gf limited recognition are found on charts made in Europe. 
Many inhabited islands lie off the *coast, some of which ai% used 
as places of exile to Christians and other offenders against the law. 
Christianity in this province seems to have flourished chiefly in 
the towns along the southern sea border. Nearly the whole of the 
coast consists of the slopes of the two mountain ranges which 
front the sea, and is less densely inhabited than the interior, hav- 
ing few or no rivers or important harbors. The one exception is 
at the mouth of the Nak-tong River, opposite Tsushima. This is 
the gateway into the province, and the point most vulnerable from 
Japan. The ^ver after draining the whole of Kiung-sang, widens 
into a bay, around whibh are populous cities and towns, the port 
of Fusan and tlfe two great rqfids to Seoul Tsushima (the Twin 
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Islands) lies like a stepping-stone between Corea and Japan, ^d 
was 'formdrly claimed by the Coreans, who call it Tu-ma. Its port 
of Wani-nra is thirty miles distant from Fusan, and often shelters 
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the becalmed or storm-stayed jimks which, with fair wind and 
weather, can make the run between the two countries in a sihgle 
day. 

From a stratefgic Inilitaiy point of view, the Twin Islands are 
invaluable to the mikado's empire, guarding, as they do, the sea 
of Japan like a sentineL The Bussians who now own the long 
island at the upper end of the sea, attempted, in 1859, to obtain 
a footing on Tsushima. They built barracks and planted seed, 
with every indication of making a permanent occupation. The 
timely appearance on the scene of a fleet of British ships, under 
Sir Shames Hope, put an end to Bussian designs on Tsushima. 

A Japanese writer reports that the Kiung-sang people are 
rather more simple in their habits, less corrupted in their man- 
ners, and their ancieht customs are mor?. faithfully preserved than 
in some of the other provinces. There is little of luxury and less 
of expensive folly, so that the small estates or property are faith- 
fully transmitted from father to son, for many generations, in the 
same families. Studious habits prevail, and literature flourishes. 
Often the young men, after toiling during the day, give the even- 
ing to reading and conversation, for which admirable practice the 
native language has a special word. Here ladies of rank are not 
so closely shut up in-doors as in other provinces, but often walk 
abroad, accompanied by their servants, without fear of insult. • In 
this province also Buddhism has the largest number of adherents. 
Kicsi-chiu, the old capital of Shinra, was the centre of the scholas- 
tic and missionary influences of the Buddha doctrine in Corea, 
andljnthough burned by the Japanese in 1597, its influence stiU 
survives. 

The people are strongly attached to their* superstitions, and 
difficultf^to change, but to whatever faith they are once converted 
they are steadfast lind loyt^. The numerous nobles who dwell in 
this province, belong chiefly to the Nam In party. 

KANO-WEN, THE RIVER-MEADOW PROVINCE. 

Kong-wen fronts Japan from the middle of the eastern coast, 
and lies between Ham-kiung and Kiung-sang. Its name means 
Biver Meadow. Within its area arp found the sources of “ the 
river” of the realm. Though perhaps the most mountainous of all 
the provinces, it contains several fertile plains, which are watered 
by streams flow^ig mainly to the west, forming the Han Biver, 
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which crosses the entire peninsula, and empties into the Yellow 
Sea.' ''The main mountain chain of the country, called here the 
Makira, runs near the coast, leaving the greater area of the prov- 
ince to the westward. The larger part of the" population, the 
most important high roads, and the capital city Wen-chiu, are in 
the western division, which contains twenty-six districts, the east- 
ern division having seventeen. The official census gives the num- 
ber of houses at 93,000, and of men capable of bearing arms, 
44,000. 

Some of the names of mountains in this province give one a 
general idea of the geographical nomenclature of the kingdom, 
reflecting, as it does, the ideas and beliefs of the people. One 
peak is named Yellow Dragon, another the Flying Phoenix, and 
another the Hidden Dragon (not yet risen up from the earth on 
his pQ-ssage to the clouds or to heaven). Hard Metal, Oxhead, 
Mountain facing the Suq, Cool Valley, Wild Swamp, White Cloud, 
and Peacock, are other less heathenish, and perhaps less poetical 
names. One range is said to have twelve hundred peaks, and from 
another, rivers fall down like snow for several himdred feet. These 
“ snowy rivers ” are cataracts. Deer are very plentiful, and the 
best hartshorn for the pharmacy of China comes from these parts. 
Out in the sea, about a degree and a half from the coast, lies an 
island, called by the Japanese Matsu-shima, or Pine Island, by 
the Coreans U-lon-to, and by Europeans, Dagelet This island was 
first discovered by the French navigator. La Perouse, in June, 
1787, In honor of an astronomer, it was named Dagelet L'land. 
“ It is very steep, but covered with fine trees from the sea-sliore 
to the summit. A rampart of bare rock, nearly as perpendicular 
as a waU, completely surrounds it, except seven sandy little coves at 
which ii, is possible to land.” The grand central peak towers four 
thousand feet into the clouds. Firs, sycamores, and jimiper trees 
abound. Sea-bears and seals live in the water, and the few poor 
Coreans who inhabit the island dry the flesh o.f the seals and 
large quantities of petrels and haliotis, or sea-ears, for the markets 
or the main land. The island is occasionally visited by Japanese 
junks and foreign whaling ships, as whales are plentiful in the sur- 
rounding waters. The Japanese obtained the timber for the pub- 
lic and other buddings at their new settlement at Gensan from 
this island. 

The Land of Morning Calm is, by all accounts of travellers, a 
land of beauty, and the customs and literature of the people 
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prove that the superb and inspiring scenery of their peninsutai is 
fully appreciated by themselves. Not only are picnics and pleas- 
iu*e gatherings, within^the groves, common to the humbler classes, 
but the wealthy travel great distances simply to enjoy the beauty 
of marine or mountain views. Scholars assemble at chosen seats, 
having fair landscapes before them, poets seek inspiration under 
waterfalls, and the bonzes, understanding the awe-compelling in- 
fluence of the contemplation of nature’s grandeur, plant their 
monasteries and build their temples on lofty mountain heights. 
ThesS favorite haimts of the lovers of natural beauty are as well 
known to the Coreans as Niagara and Yo Semite are to Ameri- 
cans, or Chamouni to all Europe. The places in w^liich the glory 
of the Creator’s woiks may be best beheld are the theme of 
ardent discussion and competing praise with the people of each 
province. The local guide-books, itineraries, and gazetteers, de- 
scant upon the merits of the scenery, for ^hich each of the eight 
divisions is renowtfecl. In the River-meadow province, the eight 
most lovely “ sceneries ” ^are all located along the coast. Begin- 
ning at the south, and taking them in order toward the north, 
they are the following : 

* 1. The house on Uru-chin, a town below the thirty-seventh 
parallel of latitude. The inn is called ‘‘ The House of the Emer- 
ging Sun,” because here the sun seems to rise right out df the 
waters of the ocean. In front of the coast lies an island, set like 
a gem ^in the sea. The view of the rising sun, the tints of sky, 
riverf'^aves, land, and mountains form a vision of gorgeous mag- 
nificence. 

2. Hion-hai (Tranquil Sea). Out in the sea; in front of this 
village, aare many small islands. When the moon rises, theyuseem 
to be floating in a* sea of molten silver. The finest effect is en- 
joyed just bpfore the orb is fully above the horizon. In many of 
the dwellings of the men of rank and wealth, there is a special 
room set apart for the enjoyment of the scenery, upon which the 
apartment looks. Especially is this the case, with the houses of 
public entertainment. At Hion-hai, one of the inns from which 
the best view may be obtained is called thfe “ House Fronting the 
Moon.” In it are several “looking-rooms.” 

3. One of the finest effects in nature is the combination of 
fresh fallen snew on evergreens. The pure white on the deep 
green is peculiarly pleasing to the eye of the Japanese, who use 
it as a populifta* element in their decorative art, in silver and bronze, 
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in embroidery, painting, and lacquer. The Coreans are equally 
happy in gazing upon the snow, as it rests on the deep shadows 
of the pine, or the delicate hue of the giant grass called bamboo. 
Near the large town of San-cho is a tower or house, built within 
'View of a stream of water, which flows in winding course over the 
rocks, sparkling beneath the foliage. It has a* scene-viewing room 
to which people resort to enjoy the “ chikusetsu,” or snow and 
bamboo effect. 



4 From an elevation near the town of Kan-nun, or Bay HiU, 
one may obtain a pretty view of the groves and shrubbery grow- 
ing upon the rocks. During the spring showers, when the rain 
falls in a fine mist, and che fresh vegetation appears in a new rich 
robe of greed, the sight is very charming. 

6. Beneath the mound at An-an the river flows tranquilly, 
tinted by the setting sun. The sunsets ,at this place are of ex- 
quisite beauty. , 

6. At the old castle town of Kan-nun, there is a loom named 
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“ The Chamber between the Strong Fortress and the Tenden Ver- 
dure.** Here the valley is steep, and in the bosom of the stream 
of water lie “ Jjioating islands** — so called because they seem to 
swim on the surface of the water. 

7. Near Ko-sion, or High Fortress, is “Three Days Bay,** to 
which lovers of the picturesque resort on summer mornings, to 
see the sun rise, and on autumnal evenings, to watch the moon- 
light effects. The fishers* boats gliding to and fro over the gleam- 
ing waters delight the eye. 

• 8. At Tsu-sen is the “ Rock-loving Chamber.** Here, among 
some steep rocks, grow trees of fantastic form. The combination 
of rock-scenery and foliage make the charm of this place, to 
which scholars, artists, and travellers resort. In spring and au- 
tumn, literary parties visit the chamber dedicated to those who 
love the r^cks. There, abandoning themselves to literary*revels, 
they compose poems, hold scholarly reufiions, or ramble about in 
search of health or •pleasure. 

The people of Kang-wen are industrious and intelligent, with 
less energy of body tiian the southern provincials, but like their 
northern countrymen, they have the reputation of being bold, 

’ obstinate, and quarrelsome. In time of bad harvests ol* lax gov- 
ernment, “ tramps ’* form bands of thirty or fifty, and roam the 
country, stealing food or valuables from the villages. Locfll thieves 
sufficiently abundant. During the heavy snows of winter, 
people travel the mountain paths on snow-shoes, and in excep- 
tional places, cut tunnels under the snow for communication from 
house to house. Soldiers test their strength by puUing strong 
bows, and laborers by carrying heavy burdens on their shoulders. 
Stron^i men shoulder six hundred, pounds of copper, or jgvo bales 
of white rice (260 pounds each.) The women of this province are 
said to bo the most beautiful in Corea. Even from ancient times, 
lovely damsels from this part of the peninsula, sent to the harem 
of the Chinese* emperor, were greatly admired. Christianity has 
made little progress in Kang-wen, only a few towns in the south- 
ern part being marked with a cross on the French missionary map. 
In the most ancient times the Cliinhan tribes occupied this por- 
tion of Corea. From the Christian era, until tbfe tenth century, 
it was alternately held by Kokorai, *or Korai, and by Shinra. 


U 
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HAM-KIUNO, OR COMPLETE VIEW. 

* #> 

Ham-kiung is that part of Corean territory which touches the 
boundary of Eussia. Only a few years ago all the neighbors along 
the land frontiers of Cho-sen were Chinese subjects. Now she 
has the European witliin rifle-shot of her shores. Only the Tu- 
men River separates the Muscovites from the once hermits of the 
peninsula. The southern boundary of Russia in Asia, wljich had 
been thrown farther south after every European war with GhiiSa, 



touched Corea in 1858. What was before an elastic line, has in 
each instance become the Czar’s ‘'scientific frontier.”* By the 
supplementary treaty of Aigun, March 28, 1858, C(5unt Mouravieff 
“ rectified ” the far eastern line of the Czar’s domain, by demand- 
ing and obtaining that vast and fertile territory lying south of the 
Amur River, and between ^the Gulf of Tartary and the river Usuri, 
having a breadth of one hundred and fifty miles. This remote, 
but very desirable, slice of Asia, is rich in gold and silk, coal and 
cotton, rice and tobacco. With energy and enterpi^ise, the Rus- 
sian government at once encouraged emigration, placed steamers 
built in New York on the XJsuri Rirer and Lake Jtlankfc, laid out 
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Corean Village in Russian Territory. 
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the ports of Vladivostok, and Possiet, constructed a telegraph 
from ‘the Baltic Sea to the Pacific Ocean, and enforced order 
among the semi-civilized and savage tribes.. The name of the 
new Russian territory between the Amur River and the Sea of 
Okhotsk, is Primorskaia, with Vladivostok for the capital, which 
is finely situated on Peter the Great or Victoria Bay. Immense 
fortifications have been planned, and the place is to be made the 
Sebastopol of the Czar’s Pacific possessions. This gigantic work 
was begun under the charge of the late Admiral Popoff, whose 
name has been given to the iron-turreted war vessels of which^he 
was the inventor, and to a mountain in Central Corea. Possiet is 
within twenty-five miles of the Corean frontier. It is connected 
with Nagasaki by electric cable. In the eveiiA of a war between 
China and Russia, or even ^ of Anglo-Russian hostilities, the Czar 
would* most probably make Corea the basis of operatiqns against 
China ; for Corea is to China as Canada is to the United States, or, 
as the people say, “ the lips of China’s teeth.” ^ 

Russia needs a coast line in the Pacific with seaports that are 
not frozen up in winter, and her ambition fs to be a naval power. 
While England checks her designs in the Mediterranean, and in 
Europe, her desire is great and her need is greater to have this 
defenceless peninsula on her eastern borders. The Coreans know 
too well that the possession of their country by Russia the rav- 
enous ” is considered a necessity of the absorption policy^ of 
Peter the Great’s successors. The Tumen River, which rises at 
the foot of the Ever-White Mountains and separates Corea from 
Russia, is about two hundred miles in length. It drains a moun- 
tainous and rainy cspuntry. Ordinarily it is shallow and quiet ; 
but in spring, or after heavy rab^B, and swollen by a great lyimber 
of tributaries, its current becomes very turbulent and powerful, 
in winter it is frozen over during seveM months, and^ hence is 
easily crossed. Thousands of Coreans fleeing from famine, or 
from the oppression of government officials, Cfiristians perse- 
cuted for their faith, criminals seeking to escape the clutches of 
the law, emigrants desirous of bettering their condition, have 
crossed this river and se-ttled in Primorskaia, tmtil they now 
number, in all, about eight thousand. The majority of them are 
pesSsants from Ham-kiung, and know little of the southern parts 
of their country. There is, however, an “ undergroy.nd railroad ” 
by which persecuted Christians can fly for refuge to Russian pro- 
tection. Their houses are built o£ stout timber^, wattled with 
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cane, plastered with mud, and surrounded with a neat fencing 
of interlaced boughs. They cover their houses with strips of 
bamboo, well fastened down by thatching. The chimney is de- 
tached from the hou^e, and consists of a hollow tree. Under the 
warmed floor is the usual system of flues, by which the house is 
kept comfortable in winter, and every atom of fuel utilized. Theix 
food is millet, com, venison, and beef. They pare and dry melon- 
like fruits, cutting them up in strips for winter use. They dress 
in the national color, white, using quilted cotton clothes. They 
maj^e go^d use of buUock-cartSj^ and smoke tobacco habitually. 
The national product — thick strong paper — is put to a great va- 
riety of uses, and a few sheets dressed with oQ, serve as windows. 

Some of the Russian merchants have married Corean women, 
who seem to make good wives. Their offspring are carefully brought 
up in the Christian faith. Some of these Corean children have 
been sent to the American Home at Yokj>hama, where the ^dies 
of the Woman’s Uqjon Missionary Society of America have given 
them an education in English. Through the Russian possessions, 
the Corean liberal. Kin Rinshio, made his escape. From this 
man the Japanese of&cials learned so much of the present state of 
the peninsula, and by his aid those in the War Department at 
Tokio were enabled to construct and publish so valuable a map 
of Corea, the acciuracy of which astonishes his fellow-country- 
men. The Russians have taken the pains to educate the ^ople in 
scfiools, and, judging from the faces and neat costunijis, as seen in 
photographs taken on the spot, they enjoy being taught. The 
object of instruction is not only to civilize them as loyal subjects 
of the Czar, but also to convert them to the Russian form of Chris- 
tianity. In this work the priests and schoolm^ters have had con- 
sideralSle success. There are but few Coreans north of th* Tumen 
who cannot read and write, and the young men employed as 
clerks ai*^ good linguists. A number of them are fishermen, liv- 
ing near the coast. Most of the converts to the Greek church 
are gathered at Vladivostok. 

So great has been the fear and jealousy felt by Corea toward 
Russia, that during the last two generations the land along the 
boundary river has been laid desolate. * The banks were picketed 
with sentinels, and death was the penalty of cro&ing from shore 
to shore. Many interesting relics of the ancient greatness of 
Corea still abound in* Manchuria and on Russian soil Travellers 
have visi^d these ruins, no^ overgrown with large forest trees, 
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and ha«re given descriptions and measurements of them. One for« 
tifi^ation was found to cover six acres, with walls over thirty feet 
in height, protected by a moat and two outer ditches, with gate- 
ways guarded by curtains. In the ruins were elaborately carved 
fragments of columns, stone idols or statues, with bits of ai-mor 
and weapons. Some of these now silent ruins have sustained 
famous sieges, and once blazed with watch-fires and echoed to 
battle-shouts. They are situated on spurs or ends of mountain 
chains, commanding plains and valleys, testifying to the knowl- 
edge of strategic skill possessed by their ancient builder*^ 

The Shan-yan Alin, range on range, visible from the Corean side 
of the river, are between eight thousand and twelve thousand feet 
high, and are snow-covered during most of the year. The name 
means Long-white, or Ever-Wliite Mountains, •‘the Chinese Shang- 
hai, meaning the same thing. Two of the peaks are named after 
Chinese emperors. Paik-tu, or White Head, is a sacrt^d mountain 
famous throughout the '‘country, and is the theme of enthusiastic 
description by Chinese, Japanese, and Corearf writers, the former 
comparing it to a vase of white joorcelain, with a scolloped rim. 
Its flora is mostly w’hite, and its fauna are reputed to bo white- 
haired, never injiuing or injiucd by man. It is the holy abode of 
a white-robed goddess, who presides over the mountain. She is 
represented as a woman holding a child in her arms, after a le- 
gend ary » character, known in Corean lore and Chinese historical 
novels. Formerly a temple dedicated to her spirit was built, sthd 
for a long lime was jiresided over by a priestess. The Corean 
Buddhists assign to this mountain, the home of Manchusri, one of 
their local deities, or incarnations of Buddha. Lying in the main 
group of the ranges over eight thousand feet above the sea, is a 
vast lake surrounded by naked crocks, probably an extinct ‘crater. 
Large portions of the mountain consist of white limestone, which, 
with its snow, from which it is free only during two months of the 
year, gives it its name. , 

Another imposing range of moimtains follows the contour ol 
the coast, and thus presents that lofty and magnifleent front of 
forest-clad highland which strikes the admiration of navigators. 
Other conspicuous peaks "are named by the natives. Continuous 
Virtue, The Peak of the Thous^d Buddhas, Cloud-toucher, Sword 
Mountain, Lasting Peace, Heaven-reaching. 

Twenty-four rivers water and drain this moimtainbus province. 
The coast of H a m- kiung down to the fortieth paj^allel m devoid 
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of any important harbors. A glance at a foreign chart shows that 
numerous French, Eussian, and English navigatots have visitdd it, 
and gained precarious renown by sprinkling foreign names upon 
its capes and headlhnds. At the south, Yung-hing, or Brough- 
ton’s Bay, so named by the gallant British captain in 1797, is 
well known for its fine harbors and its high tides. It contains 
a small archipelago, while the coimtry around it is the most popu- 
lous and fertile portion of the province. Port LazarefiF, east of 



Southern part of Ham-kiung. 

*> 

Yon-fun, near the mouth of the Dungan Kiver, and west of 
Virginie Bay, is well knovm. A large Japanese army under Kato 
occupied this territory during the year ;^592. 

By the recent treaty with Japan, the port o^ Gensan, front- 
ing on the south of Broughton’s Bay, was opened for trade and 
commerce, from May 1, 1880. Gensan lies near the thirty-ninth 
parallel of latitude. Near the shore is the island of Chotoku, and 
within the^ twenty-five mile circuit allowed to Japanese merchants 
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for general travel, or free movement, is the old castle-town of To- 
kugeli. The tomb of the founder of the reigning dynasty of Cho- 
sen is situated near the bay and is a highly venerated spot As the 
di*agon is in native ideas the type of all that is* strong, mighty, 
and renowned, the place is named the “ Rise of the Dragon.*’ One 
of the high roads of the kingdom traverses the strip of land skirt- 
ing the sea from north to south throughout the province, touch- 
ing the water at certain places. The greater part of the people 
dwelling in the province live along this road. The interior, being 
a mass of mountains, is thinly inhabited, and the prinSeval for- 
ests are populated chiefly by tigers and other beasts of prey. 

In the current scouring the coast of Harn-kiung swim unnum- 
bered shoals of herring, ribbon fish, and other species inhabiting 
the open seas. Aiter these follow in close pursuit schools of 
whales, which fatten on them as prey. Thousands of natives from 
the interior and the shore villages come down in the season and 
fish. They often stand knee-deep in the wat^r, looking like long 
rows of the snowy heron of a rice-swamp, in their white clothes. 
They use a kind of catamaran or raft for fishing and for surf 
navigation, which is very serviceable. They sometimes hunt the 
whales at sea, or capture them in shoal water, driving them in 
shore till stranded. Sticking in the bodies of these huge crea- 
tures hgve been found darts and harpoons of European whalers. 
This chase of the herring by the whales was noticed, even in the 
extreme sotftii of Corea, by Hamel, and by shipwrekced Dutch- 
men. Since the present year, Japanese whale-hunters have been 
engaged by Coreans to improve their methods of catching this 
huge sea-mammal ^ 

The capital city of this largest of the provinces, and the 
residendb of the governor, is Ham-hung, situated near the fortieth 
parallel of north latitude. According to a native geography this 
province contains 103,200 houses, w^hich gives a populatidh varying 
from 309,600 to 516,000 souls. There are enrolled and capable of 
military service (on paper) 87,170 men. For administrative pur- 
poses the province is divided into divisions, the northern and the 
southern. There are fifteen walled cities. 

Formerly, apd until ^e Russians occupied the Primorskaia 
teiTritory, an annual or bi-annuul fair was held at the Corean city of 
Eion-wen, which lies close to the border. The Manchiu and Chi- 
nese merchants bartered tea, rice, pipes, gold, ana furs for the 
Corean ginseng, hides, and house;ihold implements. ]B\irs of a 
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thousand sorts, cotton stuff, silks, artificial flowers, and choice 
woods, changed hands rapidly, the traffic lasting but two or three 
days, and sometimes <2nly one day, from noon until sunset. Such 
was the bustle and confusion that these fairs pften terminated in 
a free fight, which reminds one of the famous Donnybrook. One 
of the articles most profitable to the Coreans was their cast-off 
hair. Immense quantities cut from the heads of young persons, 
and especially by those about to be married, were and are still 
sold by the Chinese to lengthen out their “ pig-tails ” — that mark 
of subjection to their Manchiu conquerors. During the time of 
trade no Chinese or Manchiu was allowed to enter a Corean house, 
all the streets and doorways being guarded by soldiers, who at the 
end of the fair drovq out any lingering Chinese, who, if not soon 
across the border, were forced to go at the point of the spear. 
Any foreign^ found inside the border at other seasons migl^t be, 
and often was, ruthlessly murdered. 

The nearest towr^ beyond the frontier, at which the Chinese 
merchants were wont to assemble, is Hun-chun. ‘ This loophole of 
entrance into Corea, corresponded to Ai-chiu at the Yalu Kiver in 
the west. As at the latter place, foreigners and Christian natives 
have attempted to penetrate the forbidden country at Kjon-wen, 
but have been unsuccessful. 

An outline of the political history of the part of the peninsula 
no^i^ called Ham-kiung shows that many masters have m turn 
been its possessors. When the old kingdom of Chosen, which 
comprehended Liao Tung and that part of the peninsula between 
the Ta-tong and the Tumen Rivers, was broken up toward the end 
of the first century, the northern half of what is now Ham-kiung was 
called Qjju or Woju, the southern portion forming part of the little 
state of Wei, or TfTii. These were both conquered by Kokorai, 
which held dominion uiftil the seventh century, when it was 
crushed by the Chinese emperors of the Han dynasty, and the 
land fell under Ibhe sway of Shinra, whose borders extended in 
the ninth and tenth centuries, from Eastern Sea to the Tumen 
River. After Shinra, arose Korai and Cho-sen, the founders of 
both states being sprung from this regipn and of the hardy race 
inhabiting it. From very ancient times, the boundaries of this 
province, being almost entirely natural and consisting of mountain, 
river, and sea,^have remained unchanged. 

' Hun-chun is in Chinese Manchuria. The Russian possessions south of Vic- 
toria Bay extend hift a few miles from the mouth of the Tumen. 
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THE KING AND ROYAL PALACE. 

The title of majesty in Cho-sen is Hap-mun. In full robes of 
state the sovereign wears a silken garment, the gift of his suzerain, 
the Emperor of China. It is embroidered ^yith dragons, the em- 
blems of regal power. His tlirone has riong or dragons sculptured 
aroiyid it. The steps leading to it are called “th^ staircase of 
jade.” The cord whi<di is used to tie criminals has a dragon’s 
head at the ends, to signify that the officer^? act in obedience to 
the royal command. Chief of the regalia of Corean sovereignty 
is the Great Seal, the possession of whidi makes the holder the 
actual sovereign of Cho-sen. This seal, of which wo shall hear 
again, seems to have been captured by the French in 18G6. In 
time of war or public danger, the royal library, archives and re- 
galia are sent to Kang-wa Island for safety. Ridel wrote in 1866 : 

“ In another case, they found a marble tortoise, sculpturejl in 
perfect art^upon the pedestal of which was the great seal of stete. 
This royal cartouche was to the simple Corean folk neither visible 
nor approachable, the possession of which has sufficed many times 
to transfer the royal authority and to terminate revolutions. It -was 
the regalia of Corean sovereignty. The one which he saw ;was new 
and ajf^eared never to have been used.” 

The sovereign, in speaking of himself, uses the term “ Hap- 
mun,” which is the equivalent of the imperial “ We of Asiatic 
state documents. The word is somewhat similar* to that employed 
by, or for, other rulers — ^Pharaoh, Sublime Porte, Mikado, all of 
which mean the Grand, Chief, or First, Gate of all the gates in the 
country. The first cha^cter in Hap-mun is, however, different 
from that in IV^ado, or Honorable Gate, but the hap is honorific. 
No other person in the land® official or private, is allowed to use 
this compound word in speech or writing as applying to anyone 
except the king. Even in transcribing 'the term hap, a stroke 
must be omitted out of respect tO|.the august pefsonage to whom 
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alone it is applied. At his death, three cups of rice are set outin 
the households in memoriam. This ceremony must not be imi- 
tated for any othe/ person. So also, if the character with which 
the name of the ruling emperor of China is written be found in that 
of a public person, a gateway, a palace or edifice in Seoul, the 
graphic sign must be temporarily changed, though the pronuncia- 
tion remains the same. This same system of graduated honors, 
of which, in Corea, tlie king is the culmination, slopes down to 
the common people, and is duly protected by law. 

The sovereign’s person is hedged round with a divinity that has 
an antipathy to iron. This metal must ne^cr touch his august body, 
and rather than have an abscess lanced, the king Cheng-jong, in 
1800, died from the ^fiects of the disease. No ordinary mortal 
must touch him, and if by accident thfe is done, the individual 
must ever afterward wear a red silk cord. Notwithstanding such 
regulated veneration for the Hap-mun’s peSrson, the royal harem 
numbers several hundred inmates, didy presided over by eimuchs. 
None but the king can drink out of a cup made of gold, and a 
heavy penalty is visited upon all who presume to do so. When out- 
side the palace, the three signs of the sovereign’s power of life and 
death over his subjects, are the axe, sabre, and trident. The huge 
violet fan and red umbrella are likewise borne before him. The 
Chinese envoy is always escorted by soldiers bearing the tlirse em- 
blci<is, and by a band of musicians. When the Hap-raun, or king, is 
in his minority, the queen, who is regent, sits behind a curtain in the 
council of ministers, and takes part in the discussions. When she 
is pregnant, the slaughter of beeves is prohibited during the space 
of three months. This is done in order ‘‘to 4ionor heaven by 
abstinence,” and may also be ordered to procure rain. On(^ every 
year, the queen entertains at her palace some worthy woman in 
humble life^ who has reached the advanced age of eighty years. The 
king likewise shows favor to old men in the lower walks of life. 
Whenever an auspicious event happens, or good fortune befalls 
the kingdom, all the officials over seventy, and the common people 
over eighty years of age, are feasted at the expense of the gov- 
ernment. "V^en the first male child is born to the king, criminals 
are pardoned, and general festivity is observed. The birthdays of 
the royal pair are celebrated every year. The royal princes are 
supposed to hfvve nothing whatever to do with politics, and any 
activity in matters of government on their part is jealously resented 
by the nobtes, who form the political parties. 
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, The Eoyal Castle contains ovei* three acres (15,202 square yards), 
surrounded by a wall twenty feet high, and formerly by a moat, 
now filled up, measuring fifty feet wide or Jess.^ It is crossed by 
stone bridges in several places. This castled palace is called the 
‘‘Place of Government,” and is divided into two parts called the 
“East and West ” palace. The East, or Lower Palace, is the resi- 
dence of the king and is so called because situated on level land. 
The Western palace is used for the reception of the Chinese am- 
bassadors. The gates of the outer city proper, and inner city, or 
palace, are named in high-sounding phrase, such as “ Beneficent 
Beception,” “ Exalted Politeness,” “Perfect Change,” “Entrance 
of Virtue,” and the throne-room is styled “The Hall of the Throne 
of the Humane Government.” The Chines^ ambassador of 1866 
spent the niglit in that ’part of the royal residence called “ The 
Palace Beserved for the South,” — “the south” her^ evidently re- 
ferring to the imperial favor, or the good graces, of the emperor. 

A marked difference concerning “the fneedom of the city” is 
noticed in the relative treatment of the two embassies. Wliile the 
entire body of Coreans, dignitaries, servants, merchants, and cart- 
men enter Peking, and all circulate freely in the streets among the 
people, the Chinese envoy to Seoul, must leave his suite at the 
frontier, and proceed to the capital with but a few servants, and 
while /here dwell in seclusion. After the long and rough journey 
through Shin-king and Corea, the Chinese envoy in 1866 stayed less 
than thre^days in Seoul, and most of the time in-doors. The Jap- 
anese who, in 1646, were feasted in some part of the Eastern palace, 
describe it as being handsomely furnished, with the walls gilded 
and painted with.landscapes, beasts, birds, and flowers, with artis- 
tic effects in gold-dust and Jeaf. The royal family livq each in 
separate buildings, those above the ninth degree of relationship 
reside inside the enclosure, all others ’live beyond the wall in the 
city. When the wife of the king has a child, she dwells apart in 
a separate building. The queen is selected freSm among the old 
and most loyal families of the nobility. The palace pages, who 
attend the king day and night, number thirty. There are also 
three hundred court ladies, and eunuchs are among the regularly- 
appointed officers of the court. The royal archives and library 
form an interesting portion' of the royal residence. Part of this 
library, when removed to Kang-wa in 1866, was captured by the 
French. Bishop Bidel wrote of it, “The library is very rich, 
consisting of two or three thousand books pointed *.in Chinese. 
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with numerous illustrations upon beautiful paper, all well labeled, 
for the most part in many volumes hooped together with copper 
bands, the covera being of green or crimson silk. I notice among 
other things the ancient history of Corea in sixty volumes. What 
was most curious of all was a book formed of tablets of marble, 
with characters in ^gold encrusted in the marble, folding upon one 
another like the leaves of a screen, upon hinges of gilded copper, 
and each tablet protected by a cushion of scarlet silk, the whole 
placed in a handsome casket made of copper, which was in its 
turn enclosed in a box of wood painted red, with chased orna- 
ments in gilt copper. These square tablets formed a volume of a 
dozen pages. They contain, as some say, the moral laws of the 
country, but according to others, whose opinion is more probable, 
the honors accorded the kings of Corecf by the Emperor of China. 
The CoreaPi^ set great store by it.** • 

A custom, similar to the old “ curfew of England prevails in 
the capital. The gneat city bell is struck at sunset, after which 
male citizens are not allowed to go out of their houses even to 
visit their neighbors. If such noctimial prowlers are caught, they 
run the risk of receiving the bastinado on their legs. At eight 
o’clock another three strokes are given on the bell. At the hours 
of midnight, and at two and four a.m. the drum is struck, and the 
brass cymbals soimded. At these signals the watchmen osr guards 
of 4he palace are relieved. The night-watch consists of ten reliefs 
of eighteen each. Twenty stand guard at midnight, thirty at two 
A.M., twenty at four a.m., and ten at six a.m. There are also extra 
reliefs with their officers ready. The sentinels change after giving 
the pass-word. The military garrison of the city is divided into 
five portions, or four in addition to the household or palace 
troops. This is the modem form of the old division of IS^okorai, 
into five tribes or clans. * 

There are several noted holidays, on which the curfew law is 
suspended, and *the people are allowed to be out freely at night. 
These are the first and the last day of the year, the fourteenth and 
fifteenth day of the first month, and the fifteenth of August. 

Even under a despotism there are means by which the people 
win and enjoy a certain measure of liberty. The •monarch hears 
the complaints of his subjects. Cloi^ communication between fhe 
palace and populace is kept up by means of the pages employed 
at the court, or through officers, who are sent out as the king’s 
spies all orer county. An JE^, or commissioner, who is to 
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be sant to a distant province to ascertain the popular feeling, or 
to report the conduct of certain officers, is also called “ The Mes- 
senger on the Dark Path.’* He receives sealed orders from the 
king, which he must not open till beyond the city walls. Then, 
without even going to his own house, he must set out for his des- 
tination, the government providing his expenses. He bears the 
seal of his commission, a silver plate having the figure of a horse 
engraved on it. In some cases he has the power of life and death 
in his hands. Yet, even the Messenger of the Dark Path is not 
free from espionage, for after him forthwith follows his “double” 
— the yashi or Night Messenger, who reports on the conduct of 
the royal inspector and also on the affairs of each province 
through which he passes. The whereabouts of these emissaries 
are rarely discoverable by the people, as they travel in strict dis^ 
guise, 'and unknown. This system corresponds almost exactly to 
that of the ometsuke (eye-applicrs), for many centm'ies in use in 
Japan, but abolished by the mikado’s government at the revolu- 
tion of 18G8. It was by means of these E-sa or spies that many 
of the Corean Christians of rank were marked for destruction. 
The system, though abominable in free countries, is yet an excel- 
lent medium between the throne and the subject, and serves as a 
wholesome check on official rapine and cruelty. 

The 'hing rarely leaves the palace to go abroad in the city or 
countiy. When he does, it is a great occasion which is previously 
announced to the public. The roads are swept clean and guarded 
to prevent traffic or passage while the royal cortege is moving. 
All doors must be shut and the owner of each house is obliged to 
kneel before his threshold with a broom and dust-pan in his hand 
as emblqjns of obeisance. All windows, especially the uppe^* ones, 
must be sealed with slii)s of paper, lest some one should look 
down upon his majesty. Those who think they have, received 
unjust punishment enjoy the right of appcfil to^ the sovereign. 
They stand by the roadside tapping a small flat drum of hide 
stretched on a hoop like a battledore. The king as he passes 
hears the prayer or receives the written petition held in a split 
bamboo. Often he investigates the grievance. If the complaint 
is groundless the petitioner is apt to lose his head. The proces- 
sion for pleasure or a journey, as it leaves the palace, is one of the 
grandest spectacles the natives ever witness.. His bciy-guard and 
train amount to many thousand persons. There ^,are two sedan 
chairs made exactly a^e, and in wUich of them the kin^ is riding 
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no one knows except the highest ministers. They must nevey be 
turned round, but have a door to open at both ends. The music 
used on such occasicjns is — to a Corean ear — of a quiet kind, and 
orders are given along the line by signals made with pennons. In 
case of sudden emergencies, when it is neccessary to convey an 
order from the re^ to the front or far forward of the line, the 
message is sent by means of an arrow, which, with the writing at- 
tached, is shot from one end of the line to the other. 

Five caparisoned horses with embroidered saddles precede the 
roy»l sedaSh. The great dragon-flag, which is about fourteen feet 
square, mounted in a socket and strapped on the back of a strong 
fresh horse — with four guy ropes held by footmen, like banner- 
string boys in a parade — forms the most conspicuous object in the 
procession. Succession to the throne ‘is at the pleasure of the 
sovereign, who may nominate his legitimate son, or any one of his 
natural male offspring, or his cousin, or uncle, as he pleases. A 
son of the queen takes precedence over other sons, but the male 
child of a concubine becomes king when the queen is childless^ 
which, in Corean eyes, •is vktually the case when she has daugh- 
ters only. Since the founding of the present dynasty in 1392, 
there have been twenty-nine successors to the founder, among 
whom we find nephews, cousins, or yoimger sons, in several 
instances. Four were hun, princes, or king’s son only, And not 
successors in the royal line. They are not styled wang^ or 
kings, but only kun^ or princes, in the official light. One of 
these four kun^ degraded from the throne, was banished after 
eleven years, and another was served in like manner after 
fourteen years, reign. The heir to the throne holds the rank 
of wang^ (Japanese 0 ), king, whi^e the younger sons are kun^ 
princes. From 1392 to 1882, the average reign of th^ twenty 
sovereigns of Corea who received investiture is very nearly six- 
teen and a*half years. 
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POLinCAIi PABTIES. 

o 

During the past three centuries the nobles have been steadily 
gaining political power, or rather we might say have been regain- 
ing their ancient prestige at court. They have compelled the 
royal princes to take the position of absolute^ political neutrality, 
and the policy of the central government is dictated exclusively 
by them. Those who hold no office are often the mc^t powerful 
in influence vith their own party. 

The origin of the political parties, which have played such an 
influential part in the history of modem Corea, is referred to about 
the time of the discovery of America. During the reign of Sien- 
chong (1469-1494), the eleventh sovereign of the house of Ni, a 
dispute broke out between two of the most powerful of the nobles. 
The court had bestowed upon one of them a high dignity, to which 
his rival laid equal claim. As usual in feudalism everywhere, the 
families, relatives, retainers, and even servants, of either leader 
took part in the quarrel The king prudently kept himself neutral 
between the contending factions, which soon formed themselves 
into organized parties under the names of “ Eastern ” and West- 
ern.’* Later on, from a cause equally trivial to an alien eye, two 
other p 2 ,rties formed themselves under the names “ So^.them ** 
and “Northern.” Soon the Easterners joined^ tliemselves to the 
Southerners, and the Northerners, who were very numerous, split 
into two divisions, called the Great North and the Little North. 
In one of those unsuccessful palace intrigues, called conspiracies, 
the Great North party was mixed up with the plot, and most of its 
members were condemned to death. The survivors hastened to 
range themselves under the banner of the Little North. The 
nejet reaction Vvhich arranged the parties on new lines, occurred 
during the reign of Suk-chong (1676-1720), and well illustrates 
that fanaticism of pedantry to which the literary classes in time 
of peace formerly devoted their energies. The father of a young 
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noble named Tiin, who belonged to the Western party, having 
died, the young man composed an epitaph. His tutor, an influen- 
tial man of letters, not liking the production of his pupil, pro- 
posed another. Unable to agree upon the proper text, a lively con- 
troversy arose, and out of a literary acorn sprang up a mighty oak 
of politics. The Western i)arty split into the Sho-ron, and No-ron, 
in which were found the adherents of the pupil and master. • A 
free translation of the correlative terms sho and no, would be 
“ Old Corea ’* and “ Young Corea,’’ or Conservative and Progres- 
sive,* or radical. There wxre now four political parties. 

The Shi-seiky or “ the four parties,” are still in existence, and 
receive illustration better from French than from British politics. 
Every noble in the realm is attached to one or the other of the 
four parties, though “ trimmers ” are not unknown. These Tuhil- 
poH, or “rigjit and left men,” are ever on the alert for the fnain 
chance, and on the turn of the political .Ane promptly desert to 
the winning side. • 

However trivial the causes which led to their formation, as 
Western eyes sec, the c)bjects kept in view by the partisans are 
much the same as those of parties in European countries and in 
the United States. Nominally the prime purpose of each faction 
is to advance the interests of the country. Actual and very power- 
ful motives have reference to the spoils of office. Each pjfrty en- 
deanors to gain for its adherents as many of the high appointments 
and dignities as possible. Their rallying-point is around the heirs 
apparent, or possible, to the throne. When a strong and healthy 
king holds the reins of power, political activity may be cool. 
AVhen the sovereign dies and the succession is Uncertain, when a 
queen o»royal concubine is to be <5liosen, when high minsters of 
state die or resign, •the Corean political furnace is at full blast. 
When king; Suk-chong was reigning in 1720, having no son to 
succeed him, the four parties coalesced into two, the Opposition 
and the Court or royal pariy. The former supported in this case 
one who proved the successful candidate, a brother of the king ; 
the latter party urged the claims of an expected heir to the reign- 
ing king, which, however, was not bom, a^the king died childless. 
To secure the throne to their nominee^ the brother d the childlei^ 
king, the opposition secretly despatched a courier to Peking to 
obtain the imperi^d investiture. The other party sent assassins to 
waylay or overtake the courier, who was murdered before he had 
crossed the frontier. * 

15 
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, Yeng-chong, the nominee of the Opposition, mounted the 
throne after the death of his brother, and reigned from 1724 to 
1776. He was an able ruler, and signalized his reign by abolish- 
ing many of the legal tortures until then practised, especially the 
branding of criminals. Yet personally he was cruel and unscrupu- 
lous. Public rumor credited him with haying foimd a road to 
pQwer by means of a double crime. By the use of various drugs 
he made it impossible for his brother to have an heir, after which 
he poisoned him. 

Stung by these reports, he began, as soon as he was mad^ sov- 
ereign, to send to the block numbers of the opposite party whom 
he knew to be his enemies. Some years after, his eldest son hav- 
ing died, he nominated his second son, Sato, to be his heir, and 
associated him with hiniself in the government of the kingdom. 
This, young and accomplished prince endeavored ^to make his 
father forget his bitter hatred against the Si-pai party, to pro- 
claim general amnesty, and to follow out a, frank policy of recon- 
ciliation. The king, instated by his son’s reproaches, and hounded 
on by his partisans, resolved to put the i^rince out of the way. By 
the royal command a huge chest of wood was made, into which 
the yotmg piince was ordered to sleep while living. The ponder- 
ous lid was put on during one of his slumbers and sealed with 
the rcyal seal. They then covered this sarcophagus with leaves 
and boughs, so that in a short time the young prince was sre^oth- 
ered. This horrible crime served only to exasperate the party of 
the prince, and they demanded that his name should be enrolled 
in the list of sovereigns. Their opponents refused, and this ques- 
tion is still a burning one. The king’s defenders, to this day de- 
cline to rehabilitate the character of the smothered prijice. The 
others demand that historic justice be done. , Though other ques- 
tions have since arisen, of more immediate moment, this particu- 
lar moot point makes its distinct hue in the opposing colors of 
Corean politics. This, however, does not take bn the features of 
an hereditary feud, for oftentimes in the same family, father and 
son, or brothers may hold varying views on this historical dispute, 
nor does it affect marriage between holders of diverse views. The 
Corean Rom^io and Juliet may woo and wed vdthout let or dan- 
ger. In general, it may bd said that the Piek-pai are radical and 
fiery, the Si-pai are conservative and conciliatory. 

Gheng-chong, who ruled from 1776 lo 1800, a vnse, moderate, 
and prudent prince, and a friend of learning, iavored the men of 
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merit among the Southern 8i-pai, and is also noted for haying 
revised the code of laws. 

Among the more vadical of the partisans, the object in view is 
not only to gain for their adherents the public offices, but also to 
smite their rivals hip and thigh, and prevent their getting appoint- 
ments. Hence the continual quarrels and the plots, which often 
result in the death of one or other of the leaders. Assassination 
and murderous attacks are among the means employed, while 
to supplant their enemies the king is besought to order them to 
death or exile. Concessions are made by the dominant party to 
the other only to avoid violent outbreaks, and to keep the peace. 
With such a rich soil for feuds, it is not wonderful that Corea is 
cursed with elements of permanent disturbance like tliose in 
mediaeval Scotland or Italy. As each df the noble families have 
many retainers, and as the feuds are hereditary, the passions of 
human nature have full sway. All manner of envy and malice, 
with aU uncharitableiiesB ilourish, as in a thicket of interlacing 
thorns. The Southern and No-ron parties have always been the 
most numerous, powerftd, and obstinate. Between them mar- 
riages do not take place, and the noble who in an intrigue with 
one of his enemies loses caste, his honors, or his life, hands down 
to his son or his nearest relative his demand for vengeance. Often 
this sacred duty is associated with an exterior and visible ^pledge. 
He^may give to his son, for instance, a coat which he is never to 
take off until revenge is had. The kinsman, thus clad with ven- 
geance as with a garment, must wear it, it may be until he dies, 
and then put it upon his child with the same vow. It is not rare 
to see noblemen clad in rags and tatters during* two or three gen- 
erations^ Night and day these clcd^hes call aloud to the wearer, 
reminding him of tjie debt of blood which he must pay to Appease 
the spirits ^of his ancestors.* 

In Corea, not to avenge one’s father is to be disowned, to 
prove that one is '^‘illegitimate and has no right to bear the family 
name, it is to violate, in its fundamental point, the national reli- 
gion, which is the worship of ancestors. If the father has been 
put to death imder the forms of law, it behooves that his enemy 
or his enemy’s son should die the same death. If ^he father has 
been exiled, his enemy’s exile must bh secured. If the parent has 
been assassinated, in like manner must his enemy faU. In these 
cases, public sentiment applauds the avenger, as fulfilling the holy 
dictates of piety Bud religion. • 
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The pretext of accusation most often employed by the rival 
factions is that of conspiracy against the life of the king. Peti- 
tions and false evidence are multiplied and bribery of the court 
ministers is attempted. If, as is often the case, the first petition- 
ers are thrown in jail, beaten, or condemned to mulct or exile, 
the paiiisans assess the fine among themsejves and pay it, or 
manage by new methods, by the favor or venality of the court 
ministers, or the weakness of the king, at last to compass their ends, 
when those of the vanquished party are ousted from office, while 
the victors use and abuse their positions to enrich themselves and 
ruin their enemies, until they in their turn are supplanted. 

It is no wonder that a Corean liberal visiting in Tokid, in 
1882, declared to a Japanese officer his conviction that Corea’s 
dfficulties in the way of national progress were greater than thoso 
of which Japan had rid herself, mighty as these had been. By 
the revolutions of 1868y and later, the ripened fruits of a century 
of agitation and the presence of foreignerg, Japan had purged 
from her body poHtio feudalism and caste, emancipating herself 
at once from the tlirall of the priest and»^the soldier ; but Corea, 
with her feudalism, her court intrigues, her Confucian bigotry, 
and the- effete products of ages of seclusion and superstition has 
even a more hopeless task to attempt. The bearing of these 
phaseSfvof home politics will be further displayed when the new 
disturbing force of Christianity enters to furnish a lover to am- 
bition and revenge, as well as to affection and philanthropy. 

A native caricature, which was published about a generation 
ago, gives even a foreigner a fair idea of the relative position of 
each party at that epoch. At a table gorgeously furnished, a No- 
ron is seated at his ease, disposing of the bountiful fare. , A Sho- 
ron seated beside him, yet in the rear, graciously performs the 
office of servant, receiving part of the “food as reward for his at- 
tendance. The Little North, seeing that the viands are not for 
him, is also seated, but with a more sedate aitd serious visage. 
Last of all the Southern, covered vtith rags, keeps far in the rear, 
behind the No-ron, who does not notice him, while he, in vexation, 
grinds his teeth and shaif^es his fist like a man who means to take 
burning vengeance. Such was the political situation before 1860, 
as some native wit pictured it for the amusement of the Seoulians. 

It requires a ruler of real ability to be equal to the pressure 
brought upon him by the diverse and hostile political parties. 
Nominally sovereign of the country, he is held in check by pow- 
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erful nobles intrenched in privileges hoary with age, and backed 
by all the reactionary influences of feudalism. The nobles afe the 
powerful middle terfp in the problem of Corean politics, who con- 
trol both king and commons. The nobles have the preponderance 
of the government patronage, and All the official positions with 
their liegemen to an extent far beyond what the theory of the 
law, as illustrated in the literary examinations, allows ihem. A 
native caricature thus depicts the situation. Chd-sen is repre- 
sented as a human being, of whom the king is the head, the 
nobles thb body, and the people the legs and feet. The breast 
and beUy are full, while both head and lower limbs are gaunt and 
slirunken. The nobles not only drain the life-blood of the peo- 
ple by their rapacity, but they curtail the royal prerogative. The 
nation is suffering from a congestion, verging upon a dropsical 
condition of over-officialism. , 

The disease* of Corea’s near neighbor, old Japan, was like- 
wise a surplus of gcpremment and an excess of official patronage, 
but the body politic was purged by revolution. The obstructions 
between the throne and the people were cleared away by the re- 
moval of the sho-gunate and the feudal system. Before the 
advent of foreigners, national unity was not the absolute necessity 
which it became the instant that aliens flxed their dwelling on the 
soil Now, the empire of the mikado rejoices in tru^ pohtical 
ijj^ity, and has subjects in a strong and not over-meddlesome gov- 
ernment. The people are being educated in the rudiments of 
mutual obligations — their rights as weU as their duties. The 
mikado himself took the oath of 1868, and his own hand shaped 
the august^ decree of 1881, which wiU keep his throne unshaken, 
not because it was won by the bcvws and arrows of his divine an- 
cestors, but beci^use it will rest broad-based upon the peoples’ 
will So in Cho-sen the •work of the future for intelligent patriots 
is the closer union of king and people, the curtaihnent of the 
power of the ncibles, and the excision cf feudalism. Already, to ac- 
complish this end, there are Coreans who are ready to die. During 
the last decade, the pressure from Japan, the jealousy of China, 
the danger from Bussia, the necessity^ at first shrunk from and 
then yielded to, of making treaties with foreign nations, has idtered 
the motives and objects of Corean •politics. 01 j questions have 
fallen out of sight, and two great partiei^ Progressionists and Ob- 
structionists, "or Badickl and Conservative, have formed for the solu- 
tion of the problems thrust upon them by the nineteenth century. 
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Next in authority to the king are the three chong or liigh 
isters. The chief of these (Chen-kun) is the greatest dignitary in 
the kingdom, and in time of the minority, inability, or imbecility 
of the king, wields royal authority in fact if not in name. Another 
term applied to him when the king is unable to govern, is “ Foun- 
dation-stone Minister,** upon whom the king leans and the state 
rests as a house upon its foundation-stone. The title df Tai-wen- 
kun, which suggests that of the “ Tycoon ** ^of Japan, seems to 
have been a special one intended for the emergency. It was given 
to the Rcjgent who is the father of the present King, and who 
ruled with nearly absolute power from 1863 to 1874, when the 
king reached his majority. In the troubles in Seoul in July, 1882, 
his title, written in Japanese as Tai-in kim, became familiar to 
western newspapers. 

After the king, and the three prime ministers, come the six 
ministries or boards of government, the heads of which rank 
next to the three chong or ministers forming the Supreme CounciL 
In the six departments, the heads are called pan-cho, and these are 
assisted by two other associates, the cham-pan, or substitutes, and 
the cham-e, or counsellor. These four grades and itwenty-one 
dignitariec constitute the royal council of dai-jin Jgreat ministers), 
though the actual authority is in the supipeme council of the three 
chong. The six boards, or departments of the govemnient, are : 
1, Office and Public Employ ; 2, Finance ; 3, Ceremonies ; 4, War ; 
6, Justice ; 6, Public Works. The heads of these tribunals make 
a daily report of all affairs within their province, but refer all 
matters of importance to J^he Supreme Coimcil. There are also 
three chamberlains, each having his assistants, who record every 
day •the acts and words of the king. A daily government gazette, 
called the Ch5-po, is issued for information on official matters. 
The genend cast and method of procedure ‘in the court and gov- 
ernment is copied after the great mqdel in Peking.* ^ 
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Each of the eight provinces is under the direction of a 
or governor. The cities are divided into six classes (ym, mi/, fUj 
H, ling, and hUu), an^ are governed by officers of corresponding 
rank. The toi?hfs are given in charge of the petty magistrates, 
there being twelve ranks or dignities in the official class. In 
theory any male Corean able to pass the government examinations 
is eligible to office, but the greater number of the best positions 
are secured by nobles and their friends. 

From the sovereign to the beggar, the gate, both figura- 
tively and "actually, is very prominent in the public economy and 
in family relationships. A great deal of etiquette is visible in the 
gates. At the entrance to the royal palace are, or were formerly, 
two huge effigies, in wood, of horses, painted red. Only high 
officials can pass these mute guardiansk All ]) 63 :»ons riding past 
the palace must dismount and walk. To the houses of ii\pn of 
rank there are usually two, sometimes three, gates. The magis- 
trate himself enters Ijy the largest, his parents and nearer friends 
by the eastern, and servants by the west or smallest. When a 
visitor of equal grade cadis upon an officer or noble, the host must 
come all the way to the great or outer gate to receive him, and do 
likewise on dismissing him. If he be of one degree lower rank, 
the host comes only to the outside of the middle gate. If of third 
or fourth rank, the caller is accompanied only to the spaQp inside 
th^ middle gate. The man of fifth and sixth rank finds that eti- 
quette has so tapered off that the lord of the mansion walks only 
to the piazza. In front of a magistrate’s office, at the gateway, are 
ranged the symbols of authority, such as spears and tridents. 
The gates are daily opened amid the loud cries.of the underlings, 
and thgir opening and closing jvith a vocal or instrumental 
blast is a national custom, illustrated as well at the city ^ at the 
office. The porters who close them at sunset and open them at 
dawn execute a salvo on their trumpets, often lasting a quarter 
of an hour. This acoustic devastation, so distressing to foreign 
ears, is considered good music to the native tympanum. 

In sitting, the same iron tongue upon the buckle of custom 
holds each man to his right hole in tha social strap. People of 
equal rank sit so that the guest faces to the east |nd the host to 
the west. In ordinary easy style, the*visitor’s nose is to the south, 
as he sits eastward of his host. A commoner faces north. In 
social entertainments, ^ after the yup, or bows with the head 
and hands bent together, ha<re been made, wine is sipped or 
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drunk three or hve times, and then follows what the Coreans call 
music. 

The sumptuary laws of the kingdom are peculiar, at many points 
amusing to occidentals. To commit pemri^am is to Yiolate these 
curious regulations. What may be worn, or sat upon, is solemnly 
dictated by law. Nobles sit on the kan-kio, or better kind of 
chairs. Below the third rank, officers rest upon a bench made of 
ropes. Chairs, however, are not common articles of use, nor in- 
tended to be such. At entertainments for the aged, in time of 
rich harvests, local feasts, archeiy tournaments, and on ]^ublic occa- 
sions, these luxuries ai*e oftener used. In short, the chair seems 
to be an article of ceremony, rather than a constant means of use 
or comfort. 

Only men above the tliird rank are allowed to put on silk. 
Petty, officials must wear cotton. Merchants and farmers may not 
imitate official robes, b?it don tighter or more economical coats 
and trowsers. A common term for officials, is “ blue clouds/’ in 
reference to their blue-tinted garments. To their assistants, the 
people apply the nickname, not sarcastic, btit honorable, of “crooked 
backs,” because they always bend low in talking to their employers. 

The magistrates lay great stress on the trifles of etiquette, and 
keep up an immense amount of fuss and pomp to sustain their 
dignity,^in order to awe the common folks. Whenever they move 
abroad, their servants cry out “ chii-wa,” “ chii-wa,” “ get dojm 
olf your horse,” “get down off your horse,” to riders in sight. 
The B-san, or large banner or standard in the form of an um- 
brella, is borne at the head of the line. To attempt to cross one 
of their processions is to be seized and pimished, and anyone re- 
fusing to dismount, or who is slow about slipping off his horse, is 
at once firrested, to be beaten or mulcted. When permission is 
given to kiU an ox, the head, hide, and feet usually become the 
perquisites of the magistrate or his minions. The exubei^ant vocab- 
rdary in Corean, for the various taxes, fines, mulfcts, and squeezes 
of the understrappers of the magistrate, in gross and in detail, 
chief and supplementary, testify to the rigors and expenses of 
being governed in Cho-sqia. 

Overreaching magistrates, through whose injustice the people 
are goaded into rebellion, are sometimes punished. It seems that 
one of the penalties in ancient times was that the culpable official 
should be boiled in oH Now, however, the condemned man is 
exiled, and only rarely put to death,ewhile a commutatioi) of justice 
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— equivalent to being burned in effigy — ^is made by a pretended 
boiling in oil. Good and upright magistrates are often reiiiem- 
bered by mok-pi, or«inscribed colunms of wood, erected on the 
public road by iihe grateM people. In many instances, this testi- 
monial takes the form of sculptured stone. A number of the pub- 
lic highways are thus adorned. These, with the tolp)i, or monu- 
mental bourne, which marks distances or points out the paths to 
places of resort, are interesting features of travel in the peninusla, 
and more pleasant to the horseman than the posts near temples 
and officers on which one may read ^‘Dismount.** At the funeral 
of great dignitaries of the realm, a life-sized figure of a horse, 
made of bamboo, di'agged before the coffin, is binned along with 
the clothes of the (h^ceased, and the ashes laid beside his remains. 

As the magistrates are literary mpan, their official residences 
often receive poetic or suggestive names, which, in most cages, re- 
flect the natural scenery surrounding, them. “Little Flowery 
House,” “Rising Qloud,” “Sun-greeting,” “Sheet of Resplen- 
dent Water,” “ Water-that-slides-as-straight-as-a-sword Dwelling,” 
“ Gate of Lapis-lazuli,’* “ Mansion near the Whirlpool,” are some 
of these names, while, into the composition of others, the Morn- 
ing-star, the Heaven-touching, the Cave-spirit, and the Changing- 
cloud Mountain, or the Falling-snow Cataract may enter. Passion- 
ately fond of nature, the Corean gentleman will erect ^tablet in 
praise of the scenery that charms his eye. One such reads, “ The 
beauty of its rivers, and of its mountains, make this district the 
first in the country.” 

K, as the French say, “ Paris is France,” then Seoul is Corea. 
An apparq^tly disproportionate interest centres in the capital, if 
one nj^ay judge from the vast fyid varied vocabulary relating to 
Seoul, its people.and things, which differentiate all else outside its 
wall Three thousand official dignitaries are said to reside in the 
capital, and only eight hundred in all the other cities and prov- 
inces. Seoul is “the city,” and aU the rest of the peninsula is “ the 
coimtry.” A provincial having cultivated manners is called “ a 
man of the capital” “ Capital and province ” means the realm. 

The rule of the local authorities is^very minute in aU its rami- 
fications. The system of making every five houses a social unit 
is universal When a crime is committed, it is easy to locate the 
group in which the offender dwells, and responsibility is fixed at 
once. Every subject'^of the sovereign except nobles of rank, must 
possess A pas^ort or ticket* testifying to his personality, and all 
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must ‘‘ show their tickets” on demand. For the people, this cer- 
tificate of identity is a piece of branded or inscribed wood, for the 
soldiers of horn, for the literary class and government officials of 
bone. Often, the tablet is in halves, the individual having one- 
half, and tbe government keeping its tally. The people who can- 
not read or write have their labels carefully tied to their clothing. 
When called upon to sign important documents, or bear witness 
on trial, they make a blood-signature, by rudely tracing the signs 
set before them in their own blood. The name, residence of the 
holder, and the number of the group of houses in whicli he li\^s, 
are branded or inscribed on the ho-pai, or passport. 

The actual workings of Corean justice will be better under- 
stood when treating of Christianity — an eleynent of social life 
which gave the pagan tribunals plenty of work. Civil matters are 
decided by the ordinary civil magistrate, who is judge and juiy at 
once ; criminal cases are -tried by the military commandant. Very 
important cases are referred to the governor of the province. The 
highest court of appeal is in the capital. Cases of treason and re- 
bellion, and charges against high dignitctries, are tried in the 
capital before a special tribimal instituted by the king. 

The two classes of assistants to the magistrate, who are called 
respectively haiseUc and Orchen, act as constables or sheriffs, 
police me^’sengers, and jailers. French writers term them “ pre- 
torians” and “satellites.” These men have practically the admin- 
istration of justice, and the details and spirit of local authority are 
in their power. The hai-seik, or constables, form a distinct class 
in the commimity, rarely intermarrying with the people, and 
handing down their offices, implements, and arts from father to 
son. The Orchen, who are the inferior police, jailers, and toi^urers, 
are from 'Ibe very lowest classes, and usually of brutal life and 
temper. * , 

The vocabulary of torture is sufficiently copious to stamp Cho- 
sen as still a semi-civilized nation. The inventory of the court and 
prison comprises iron chains, bamboos for beating the back, a 
paddle-shaped implement for inflicting blows upon the buttocks, 
switches for whipping the* calves till the flesh is ravelled, ropes 
for sawing the».flesh and bodily organs, manacles, stocks, and 
boards to strike against the knees and shin-bones. Other punish- 
ments are suspension by the arms, tying the hands in front of the 
knees, between which and the elbows is inserted a stick, while the 
bupiftn ball is rolled about. An anC^ient but noW obsolete mode 
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of torture was to tie the four limbs of a man to the horns of as 
many oxen, and then to madden the beasts by fire, so that* they 
tore the victim to (jragments. The punishment of beating with 
paddles often leaves scars for life, and causes ulcers not easily 
healed. One hundred strokes cause death in most cases, and 
many die under forty or fifty blows. For some crimes the knees 
and shin-bones are battered. A woman is allowed to have on one 
garment, which is wetted to make it cling to the skin and in- 
crease the pain. The chief of the lictors, or public spanker, is 
caiLed With the long, flexible handle swung over his 

head, he plies the resoimding blows, planting them on the bare 
skin just above the knee-joint, the victim being held down by four 
gaolers. The method of correction is quite characteristic of pa- 
ternal government, and is often inflict, ed upon the people openly 
and in public, at the whim of the magistrate. The bastinado 
-was fonnmiy, like hundreds of other customs common to both 
countries, in vogue ^n Japan. As in many other instances, this has 
survived in the less civilized nation. 

When an offender in the military or literary class is sentenced 
to death, decapitation is the rather honorable method employed. 
The executioner uses either a sort of native iron hatchet-sword or 
cleaver, or one of the imported Japanese steel-edged blades, 
which have an excellent reputation in tlie peninsula. 

^ Undoubtedly the severity of the Corean code has Seen miti- 
gated since HameFs time. According to his observations, husbands 
usually killed their 'wives who had committed adultery. A wife 
murdering her husband was buried to the shoulders in the earth 
at the roa^ side, and all might strike or mutilate her with axe or 
sword^ A serf who murdered ^his master was tortured, and a 
thief might be trampled to death. The acme of cruelty was pro- 
duced, as in old Japan,»by pouring vinegar down the criminal’s 
throat, flSid then beating him till he burst. The criminal code 
now in force is, in the main, that revised and published by the 
king in 1785, which greatly mitigated the one formerly used. One 
disgraceful, but not- very severe, mode of correction is to tie a 
drum to the back of the offender and publicly proclaim his trans- 
gression, while the drum is beaten as he walks through the streets. 
Amid many improvements on the old barbarous system of aggra- 
vating the misery of the condemned, there still survives a dis- 
graceful form of capiM punishment, in which the cruelty takes on 
the air pf savftge refinement* The cho-renirto-ta appears only in 
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extreme cases. The criminars face is smeared with chalh, his 
hands are tied behind him, a gong is tied on his back, and an 
arrow is thrust through either ear. The executioner makes the 
victim march round before the spectators, while he strikes the 
gong, crying out, “ This fellow has committed [adultery, murder, 
treason, etc.]. Avoid his crime.’* The French missionaries exe- 
cuted near Seoul were all put to death in this barbarous manner. 

Officials often receive furloughs to return homo and visit their 
parents, for filial piety is the supreme virtue in Chinese Asia. 
The richest rewards on earth and brightest heaven hereafter aw^ait 
the filial child. Curses and disgrace in this life and the hottest 
heU in the world hereafter are the penalties of the disobedient or 
neglectful child. The man who strikes his father is beheaded. 
The panicide is burned to vleath. Not to mourn long and faith- 
fully, by retiring from office for months, is an incredible iniquity. 

Coreans, like Japanese, argue that, if the law punishes crime, 
it ought also to reward vii*tue. Hence the system which prevails 
in the mikado’s empire and in Cho-sen of publicly awarding prizes 
to signal exemplars of filial piety. These m Japan may be in the 
form of money, silver cups, rolls of silk, or gewgaws. In Corea, 
they are shown in monumental columns, or dedicatory temples, 
or by public honors and promotion to office. Less often are the 
rewarde4o[nstances of devotion to the mother than to the father. 

Official life has its sunsliine and shadows in this land as else- 
where, but perhaps one of the hardest tasks before the Corean 
ruling classes of this and the next generation is the duty of dili- 
gently eating their words. Accustomed for centuries to decry 
and belittle the foreigner from Christendom, they must now, as 
the people discern the superiority of westerners, “ rise to explain ” 
in a manner highly embarrassing. In intelle(;t, government, science, 
social customs, manual skill, refinement, and possession of the arts 
and comforts of life, the foreigner will soon be discovered to be 
superior. At the same time the intelligent native vnU behold 
with how little wisdom, and how much needless cruelty, Cho-sen 
is governed. The Japanese official world has passed through such 
an experience. If we may argue from a common ancestry and 
hereditary race ^traits, we may forecast the probability that to 
Corea, as to Japan, may come the same marvellous revolution is 
ideas and customs. 



CHAPTER XXVH. 


FEUDALISM, SERFDOM, AND SOCIETT. 

• • 

It is remarked by Palladius that the Fuyu race, the ancestors • 
of the modem Coreans, was the first to emerpfe from the desert 
imder feudal forms of organization. The various migrations of 
new nations rising out of northern ai^d eastern Asia were west- 
ward, and were held together under monarchical systems of govern- 
ment. The ^uyu tribes who, by turning their face to the rising, 
instead of the setting sun, were anomalous in the direction of 
their migration, were unique also in their political genius. Those 
emigrants who, descending from the same ancestral seats in Man- 
churia, and through the peninsula, crossed toward Nippon, or 
Sunrise, and settled Japan, maintained their feudolis^i imtil, 
through ambitious desire to rival groat China, they borrowed the 
centralized system of court and monarchy from the Tang dynasty, 
in the seventh century. The mikado, by means of boards or 
miSistries like the Chinese, ruled hie subjects until the twelfth 
century. Then, through the pride and ambition of the military 
clans, which had subdued aU the tribes to his sway, feudalism, 
which had spread its roots, lifted its head. By rapid growths, 
under succeeding military regents, it grew to be the tree over- 
spreading the empire. It was finally uprooted and destro^-ed only 
by the revolution dt 1868, and the later victories of united Japan’s 
imperial artnies, at an awful sacrifice of life and treasure. 

That branch <jof the Fuyu migration which remained in the 
Corean peninsula likewise preserved the institution of feudalism 
which had been inherited from their ancestors. In their early 
history, lands were held on the tenure of militaiy service, and in 
war time, or on the accession of a new dynasty, rewards were 
made by parcelling out the soil to the followers of the victor. 
Provision for a constant state of servitude among one class of the 
political body was mado by the custom of making serfs of crimi- 
nals or their kindred. A nucleus of slavery being once formed^ 
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debt, famine, capture in .war, voluntary surrender, would serve to 
increase those whose persons and labor were wholly or partly 
owned by another. To social prosperity, re^gion, and the increase 
of general intelligence, we may look as elements for the ameliorar 
tion of serfdom and the elevation of certain classes of bondsmen 
into free people. The forms of Corean society, to this day, are 
derived from feudal ranks and divisions, and Ihe powers, status, 
divisions, and practical politics of the nobles have their roots in 
the ancient feudalism which existed even “ before the conquest” 
Its fruit and legacy are seen in the serfdom or slavefxy which is 
Corea’s “domestic” or “peculiar” institution. 

Speaking in general terms, the ladder of society has four rungs, 
the king, nobles, and the three classes of society, in the last of 
which are “ the seven low/jallings.” In deta^, the grades may be 
counted by the tens and scores. In the lowest grade of the fourth 
class are “the seven \'ile callings,” viz. : the merchaht, boatman, 
jailor, postal or mail slave, monk, butcher, ajid sorcerer. 

The “four classes of society” include tlie literary men or 
officials, the farmers, the artisans, and tke traders. Among the 
nobility are various ranks, indicated by titles, high offices at court, 
or nearness of relationship to the king. He is “ neither ox nor 
horse ” is the native slang for one who is neither noble nor com- 
moner. The nobles are usually the serf-proprietors or slave-hold- 
ers, many of them having in their households large numl^ers 
whom they have inherited along with their ancestral chattels. 
The master has a right to sell or otherwise dispose of the cliildren 
of his slaves if he so choose. The male slave is called chong-nom, 
A free man may marry a female slave, in which case he is termed 
a pi-pu. The male children by this marriage are free,^ut the 
female offspring belong to the master of the mother, and may be 
sold. A liberated slave is called pcd-€in, and he speaks of his 
foi-mer master as hu-siang. The native vocabulary for the slave 
in his various relations is sufficiently copious. “ Fugitive ” slaves, 
“ slave-hunters,” and “ slave-drivers,” are as common to the Co- 
rean ear, as to the American in the long-ago days of “before the 
war.” A pan-no is a boi^isman trying to escape, and to attempt 
chiu-ro is to hunt the fugitive and bring him back. The in-chang 
is the public slave of the village. Yet such a thing as the bonds- 
man’s servile love of place, rising into swollen and oppressive 
pride that looks down on the poor freemhn, is a common thing, 
and cruel and overbearing treatment of the pettsaLitry by the min« 
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ions of a noble is too frequently witnessied in Corea. ** Tek-pun- 
aV* (“By your favor,” equivalent to “Let me live, I pray you”) 
is a cry, more than Dnce heard by French missionaries, from a 
man beaten by the swaggering serfs of some nobleman. It is 
not exactly the feeling of the sleek and well-bred black slave of 
old-time Virginia for “the poor white trash,” since in Corea 
slavery has no color-line ; yet, in essentials of circumstance, it is 
the same. Such a phase of character is more likely to be devel- 
oped amon^ the serfs of the old barons or landed proprietors who 
have longest occupied their hereditary possessions, and who keep 
up a petty court within their castles or semi-fortified mansions. 

Slavery or serfdom in Corea is in a continuous state of decline, 
and the number of slaves constantly diminishing. In the remote 
provinces it is practically at an end. The greater number of serfs 
are to be foynd attached to the estates of the great noble fafnilies 
of the central provinces. The slaves are those who are bom in a 
state of servitude, tllose who sell themselves as slaves, or those 
who are sold to be such by their parents in time of famine or for 
debt. Infanta exposed or abandoned that are picked up and 
educated become slaves, but their offspring are born free. The 
serfdom is really very mild. Only the active young men 'are held 
to field labor, the yoimg women being kept as domestics. When 
old enough to marry, the males are let free by an annuaWpayment 
of^a sum of money for a term of years. Often the slaves marry, 
are assigned a house apart, and bound only to a fixed amount of 
labor. Although the master has the power of life and death over 
his slaves, the right is rarely exercised unjustly, and the mission- 
aries report*that there were few cases of excessive cruelty prac- 
tised. An lihjust master could be* cited before the tribunals, and 
the case inquired into. Often the actual condition of t]^e serfs is 
superior tp that of the poor villagers, and instances ore common 
in which the poor, to escape the rapacity and cruelty of the nobles, 
have placed themselves under the protection of a master known to 
be a kind man, and thus have purchased ease and comfort at the 
sacrifice of liberty. 

Outside of private ownership of slaves, there is a species of 
government slavery, which illustrates llie persistency of one feature 
of ancient Kokorai perpetuated through twenty centuries. It is the 
law that in case of the condemnation of a great crimind^, the ban 
of Ui-ro-ui-pi shall fall upon his wife and children, who at once 
become th^ slaves of the judge! These unfortunates do not have 
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the privilege of honorably serving the magistrate, but usually 
their existence in waiting on the menials in the various depart- 
ments and magistracies. Only a few of the government iJaves 
are such by birth, most of them having become so thi*ough judicial 
condemration in criminal cases ; but this latter class fare far worse 
than the ordinaiy slaves. They are chiefly females, and are treated 
very little better than beasts. They are at the mercy not only of 
the officers but even of their satellites, servants, and grooms, or 
to whomever they are sold for an hour. Nothing can equal the 
contempt in which they are held, and for an honest or an innodfent 
woman, such a fate is worse than many deaths. In the earliest 
written account of the Kokorai people, the ancestors of the mod- 
em Coreans, we find this same feature of ap.cient feudalism by 
which a class of serfs may be continually provided. To Christian 
eyes ifc is a horrible relic of barbarism. 

The penal settlement on the sea-coast, and notalhy Quelpart 
Island, are worked by colonies of these male «govemment slaves or 
convicts. The females are not usually sent away from the place 
of their parents or their own crime. “ 

In ancient times of Kokorai and Korai there were only two 
classes of people, the nobles and their free retainers, and the 
serfs or slavea The nobles were lords of cities and castles, like 
the dainyos of Japan, and were very numerous. The whole coun- 
try was owned by them, or at least held in tlie king’s name iuid3r 
tenure of military service — a lien which length of time only 
strengthened. In the long centuries of peace, many of these old 
families — weakly descendants of vigorous founders — have died out, 
and the land reverting to the sovereign, or possessed .by the peo- 
ple, is now owned by a more numerous and complex clasr, while 
nearly alf the cities and towns are governed by officers sent out 
by the central authority at Seoul. The ^ancient class of , serfs has, 
by industry and intelligence and accumulation of rights vested 
in their special occupations, developed into the various middle 
classes. The nobles are now in a minority, though at present 
their power is on the increase, and their ancestral landholds com- 
prise but a small portion of the soil. 

As in medi$>?val Europe, so in Corea, where feudalism, which 
rests on personal loyalty to a reigning sovereign, or a particular 
royal lino, prevails, a more or less complete revolution of titles and 
possessions takes place upon a change of dynasty. On the acces- 
fidon of the present royal house in' 1392, the ol(£ Korai nobility 
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were impoverished and the partisans of the founder of the Ni, and 
all who had aided him to the throne, became at once the nobility 
of the kingdom, and were rewarded by gifts of land. To the 
victors belonged *the spoils. The honors, riches, and the exclu- 
sive right to fill many of the most desirable public offices were 
awarded in perpetuity to the aristocracy. The mass of the people 
were placed or voltmtarily put themselves under the authority of 
the nobles. The agricultural class attached to the soil simply 
changed mastei's and landlords, while the cities and towns people 
and*sea-GoaSt dwellers became, only in a nominal sense, the ten- 
antiy of the nobles. Gradually, however, those who had ability 
and address obtained their full liberty, so that they were in no 
way bound to pay tit^o or tax to the nobles, but only to the cen- 
tr«d government. Under peace, with wealth, intelligence, combi- 
nation, trade-unions, and guilds, and especially by means o£ the 
literary examinations, the various classes of the people emerged 
into independent existence, leaving but a few of the lowest of the 
population in the condition of serfs or slaves. Between the ac- 
counts of Hamel in 1658, and of the French missionaries in the 
last decade, there are many indications of progress. Laborers, 
artisans, merchants, soldiers, etc., now have a right to their own 
labor and earnings, and the general division of the common- 
wealth is into three classes — nobles, common people, anjj serfs or 
slai^es. 

Speaking generally, the peculiar institution of Cho-sen is serf- 
dom rather than slavery, and is the inheritence of feudalism ; yet, 
as Bussia has had her Alexander, America her Lincoln, and Japan 
her Mutsiihi^, we may hope to see some great kberator yet arise 
in the “Jjand of Morning Calm.’’ • 

Under absolute, despotisms, as most Asiatic govemniBnts are, 
it is a wojider to republicans how the people enjoy any liberty 
at all. If they have any, it is interesting to study how tiiey have 
attained it, and hbw they hold it Politically, they have absolutely 
no freedom. They know nothing of government, except to pay 
taxes and obey. Their political influence is nothing. In Cho-sen, 
according to law, any person of the common people may compete 
at the public examinations for civil or military employment, but, 
in point of fact, his degree is often Worthless, for he is not likffiy 
to receive office by it. In a country where might and wealth 
make right, and human beings are politically naught, being but 
beasts of burdeif or ciphers without a unit, how do the people 
16 
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prqtect themselves and gain any liberty ? How does it come to 
pass that serfs may win their way to social freedom ? 

It is by union and organization. The spirit of association, so 
natural and necessary, is spread among the Coreans of all classes, 
from the highest families to the meanest slaves. All those who 
have any kind of work or interest in common form guilds, cor- 
porations, or societies, which have a common fund, contributed to 
by all for aid in time of need. Very powerful trade-unions exist 
among the mechanics and laborers, such as porters, ostlers, and 
pack-horse leaders, hat-weavers, coffin-makers, carpenters, ‘and 
masons. These societies enable each class to possess a monopoly 
of their trade, which even a noble vainly tries to break. Some- 
times, they hold this right by writ purchased or obtained from 
government, though usuiiAly it is by prescription. Most of the 
guilds are taxed by the government for their monopoly enjoyed. 
They have their chief or head man, who possesses almost despotic 
power, and even, in some guilds, of life ai^d death. New mem- 
bers or apprentices may be admitted by paying their rate and 
submitting to the rules of the guild. In* the higher grades of so- 
ciety we see the same spirit of association. The temple attend- 
ants, the servants of the nobles, the gardeners, messengers, and 
domestics of the palace, the supernumeraries and government 
employ4'». all have their “rings,’* which an outsider may not 
break. Even among the noble families the same idea exists, in 
due form. The villages form each a little republic, and possess 
among themselves a common fund to which every family con- 
tributes. Out of this money, hid in the earth or lent out on 
interest, are paid the public taxes, expenses of uiarriage and 
burial, and whatever else, by castom and local opinion, i^ held to 
be a public matter. Foreigners, accustomed tp the free competi- 
tion of English-speaking countries, whl find in Chd-s^en, as they 
found in Japan, and even more so, the existence of this spirit of 
protective association and monopoly illustrated in a hundred 
forms which are in turn amusing, vexatious, or atrocious. A man 
who in injustice, or for mere caprice, or in a fit of temper, dis- 
charges his ostler, house-servant, or carpenter, will find that he 
cannot obtain, another good one very easily, even at higher wages, 
or* if so, that his new one is* soon frightened oft* the premises. To 
get along comfortably in Chinese Asia, one must, willy-nilly, pay 
respect to the visible or invisible spirit of trade-unionism that 
peiwades all society in those old c6untries. ' • 
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One of the most powerful and best organized guilds is that of 
the porters. The interior commerce of the country being almost 
entirely on the back^of men and pack-horses, these people have 
the monopoly of •it. They number about ten thousand, and are 
divided by provinces and districts under the orders of chiefs, 
sub-chiefs, censors, inspectors, etc. A large number of these por- 
ters are women, often poor widows, or those unable to marry. 
Many of them are of muscular frame, and their life in the open 
air tends to develop robust forms, with the strength of men. 
Th^ speal? a conventional language, easily understood among 
themselves, and are very profuse in their salutations to each other. 
They have very severe rules for the government of their guild, 
and crimes among tl^^em are punished with death, at the order of 
their chief. They are so powerful that.they pretend that even the 
government dare not interfere with them. They are outsidp the 
power of thrf local magistrate, just as a German University student 
is responsible to the^ Faculty, but not to the police. They are 
honest and faithful in their business, delivering packages with 
certainty to the most remote places in the kingdom. They are 
rather independent of the people, and even bully the officers. 
When they have received an insult or injustice, or too low wages, 
they “strike’* in a body and retire from the district. This puts 
a stop to aU travel and business, until these grievances are settled 
or submission to their own terms is made. 

Owing to the fact that the country at large is so lacking in the 
shops and stores so common in other countries, and that, instead, 
fairs on set days are so numerous in the towns and villages, the 
guild of pedjers and hucksters is very large andt influential The 
class includes probably 200,000 able-bodied adult persons, who in 
the various provinces move freely among the people, andme thus 
useful to the government ms spies, detectives, messengers, and, in 
time of need, soldiers. It was from this class that the Corean bat* 
talions which figuired prominently in the afiair of December 4-6, 
1887, were recruited. 



CHAPTER XXVm. 


SOCIAL LIFE.— WOMAN AND THE FAMILY. 

• c 

According to the opinions of the French missionaries, who were 
familiar with the social life of the people, a Corean woman has no 
moral existence. She is an instrument of pleasure or of labor ; but 
never man’s companion or equal. She has ’“no name. In child- 
hood she receives indeed a surname by which she is known in the 
family, and by near friends, but at the age of pubeity, none but 
her father and mother employ this appellative. To all others she 
is “ the sister ” of such a one, or “ the daughter ” of so-and-so. 
After her marriage her name is buried. ,.She is absolutely name- 
less. Her own parents allude to her by employing the name of 
the district or ward in which she has married. Her parents-in- 
law speak of her by the name of the place in which she lived 
before marriage, as women rarely marry in the same village with 
their husoands. When she bears children, she is “ the mother ” 
of so-and-so. When a woman appears for trial before a mtfgis- 
trate, in order to save time and trouble, she receives a special 
name for the time being. The women below the middle class 
work very hard. Farm labor is done chiefly by them. Manure 
is applied by the women, rarely by the men. The ‘women carry 
lunch to the laborers in the field, eating what is left ^or their 
share. In going to market, the womeij carry the heavier load. In 
their toilet, the women use rouge, white powders, axd hair oiL 
They shave the eyebrows to a narrow line — th^t is, to a perfectly 
clean arch, with nothing straggling. They have luxuriant hair, 
and, in addition, use immense switches to fill out large coiffures. 

In the higher classes of society, etiquette demands that the 
children of the two sexes be separated after the age of eight or 
ten years. Jhter that time the boys dwell entirely in the men’s 
apartments, to study and even to eat and drjnk. The girls remain 
secluded in the women’s quarters. The boys are taught that it is 
a shameful thing even to set foot, in the femate«part of the house 
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The girls are told that it is disgraceful even to be seen by males, 
. so that gi’adually they seek to hide themselves whenever any of 
the male sex appear. These customs, continued from childhood 
to old age, result in destroying the family life. A Corean of good 
taste only occasionally holds conversation with his wife, whom he 
regards as being far beneath him. He rarely consults her on 
anything serious, and though living under the same roof, one may 
say that husband and wife are widely separated. The female 
apartments among the higher classes resemble, in most respects, 
tha zenanas of India. The men chat, smoke, and enjoy them- 
selves in the outer rooms, and the women receive their parents 
and friends in the interior apartments. The same custom, based 
upon the same prejudice, hinders the common people in their mo- 
ments of leisure from remaining in their own houses. The men 
seek the society of their male neighbors, and the women, on their 
part, unite together for local gossip. In the higher classes, when a 
young woman has arrived at marriageable age, none even of her 
own relatives, except those nearest of kin, is allowed to see or 
speak to her. Those vho are excepted from this rule must ad- 
dress her with the most ceremonious reserve. After their mar- 
riage, the women are inaccessible. They are nearly always con- 
fined to their apartments, nor can they even look out in the streets 
without permission of their lords. So stiict is this rule that 
fathers have on occasions killed their daughters, husbSnds their 
wives, and wives have committed suicide when strangers have 
touched them even with their fingers. The common romances 
or novels of the country expatiate on the merits of many a Corean 
Lucretia. In some cases, how'ever, this exaggerated modesty pro- 
duces the very results it is intended to avoid. If a bold viUain 
or too^eager paramour should succeed in penetrating secretly 
the apartments of a noble lady, she dare not utter a cry, nor 
oppose tlfe least resistance which might attract attention ; for then, 
whether guilty ^or not, she would be dishonored forever by the 
simple fact that a man had entered her chamber. Every Corean 
husband is a Cassar in this respect. If, however, the affair remains 
a secret, her reputation is saved. ^ 

There is, however, another side. Though coimting for noth- 
ing in society, and nearly so in their family, the;j^are surrounded 
by a certain sort of exterior respect. They are always addressed 
in the formulas of honorific language. The men always step aside 
in the street to jdlow a woman, to pass, even though she be of the 
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poorer classea The apartments of females are inTiolable even to 
the •minions of the law. A noble who takes refuge in his wife’s 
room may not be seized. Only in cases of rebellion is he dragged 
forth, for in that case his family are reckoned 4s accomplices in 
his guilt. In other crimes the accused must in some way be en- 
ticed outside, where he may be legally arrested. When a pedler 
visits the house to show his wares, he waits until the doors of the 
women’s apartments are shut. This done, his goods are examined 
in the outer apartments, which are open to all. When a man 
wishes to mend, or go up on his roof, he first notifies his neigh- 
bors, in order that they may shut their doors and windows, lest 
he risk the horrible suspicion of peeping at the women. As the 
Coreans do not see a “man in the moon,” but only a rabbit 
.poimding drugs, or a lady banished there ‘for a certain fault, 
according as they are mos£ familiar with Sanskrit or the Chinese 
story,* the females are not afraid of this luminary, nor care the men 
jealous of her, the moon 'being female in their ideas of gender. 

Marriage in Cho-sen is a thing with whiCh a woman has little 
or nothing to do. The father of the yoiing man communicates, 
either by call or letter, with the father of the girl whom he wishes 
his son to marry. This is often done without consulting the tastes 
or character of either, and usually through a middle-man or go- 
between. The fathers settle the time of the wedding after due 
discussion of the contract. A favorable day is appointed by the 
astrologers, and the arrangements are perfected. Under this aspect 
marriage seems an affair of small importance, but in reality it is 
marriage only that gives one any civil rank or influence in so- 
ciety. Every unmarried person is treated as a child. He may 
commit all sorts 'of foolislmess without being held*to account. 
His cape^ are not noticed, for *ne is not supposed to think or act 
seriously. Even the unmarried young Bqen of ti^enty-five or thirty 
years of age can take no part in social reunions, or speak ‘On affiedrs 
of importance, but must hold their tongues, be sefjn but not heard. 
Marriage is emancipation. Even if mated at twelve or thirteen 
years of age, the married are adults. The bride takes her place 
among the matrons, and the young man has a right to speak 
among the men and to wear a hat. The badge of single or of 
married life is*the hair. Before marriage, the youth, who goes 
bareheaded, wears a simple tress, hanging down his back. The 
nuptial tie is, in reality, a knot of hair, for* in wedlock the hair is 
boimd up on the top of the head a^d is cultivai;^ on all parts of 
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the scalp. According to old traditions, men ought never to clip 
a single hair ; but in the capital the young gallants, in ordfer ,to 
add to their personal attractions — with a dash of fashiohable defi- 
ance — trim their. IocI^ls so that their coiffure will not increase in 
size more than a hen’s egg. The women, on the contrary, not 
only preserve all their own hair, but procure false switches and 
braids to swell their coiffures to fashionable bulk. They make up 
two large tresses, which are rolled to the back and top of the 
head, and secured by a long pin of silver or copper. The common 
pegple roP* their plaits around their heads, like a turban, and 
shave the front of the scalp. Young persons who insist on re- 
maining single, or bachelors arrived at a certain or uncertain age, 
and who have not yet found a wife, secretly cut off their hair, or 
get it done by fraud, in order to pass for married folks and avoid 
being treated as children. Such a custom, however, is a gross 
violation of Aiorals and etiquette. (See illustration, page 1^1.) 

On the evening before the wedding, ^fie young lady who is to 
be married invites oife of her friends to change her virginal coif- 
fure to that of a marrie^ woman. 

The bridegroom-to-be also invites one of his acquaintance to 
“do up” his hair in manly style. The persons appointed to per- 
form this service are chosen with great care, and as changing the 
hair marks the turning-point in life, the hair-dresser of this 
occasion is called the “ hand of honor,” and answers to^ae brides- 
mSid and groomsman of other countries. 

On the marriage-day, in the house of the groom, a platform is 
set up and richly adorned with decorative woven stuffs. Parents, 
friends, and acquaintances assemble in a crowd. The couple to 
be married— who may never have seen or spoken to each other — 
are broflght in and take their places on the platform, fage to face. 
There they remaih for a. few minutes. They salute each other 
with profound obeisance, but utter not a word. This constitutes 
the ceremony of marriage. Each then retires, on either side ; the 
bride to the female, the groom to the male apartments, where 
feasting and amusement, after fashions in vogue in Cho-sen, take 
place. The expense of a wedding is considerable, and the bride- 
groom must be imstinting in his hospitality. Any failure in this 
particular may subject him to unpleasant practical ^okes. • 

On her wedding-day, the young bride must preserve absolute 
silence, both on the marriage platform and in the nuptial cham- 
ber. Etiquette requires this at^least among the nobility. Though 
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overwhelmed with questions and compliments, silence is her duty. 
She must rest mute and impassive as a statue. She seats hersell 
in a comer clothed in all the robes she can bear upon her person. 
Her husband may disrobe her if he wishes, but ^e must take no 
part or hinder him. If she utters a word or maJies a gesture, she 
is made the butt of the jokes and gossip of her husband’s house 
or neighborhood. The female servants of the house place them- 
selves in . a peeping position to listen or look through the win- 
dows, and are sure to publish what they see and hear amiss. Or 
this may be done to discover whether the husband is pleased with 
his wife, or how he behaves to her, as is the case in Japan. A bit 
of gossip — evidently a stock story — is the following from Dallet : 

A newly married Corean groom spent a whole day among his 
male friends, in order to c^itch some words from his wife at their 
first ipterview, after their hours of separation. His spouse was 
informed of this, and perhaps resolved to be obstinates Her hus- 
band, having vainly tried to make her speak, at last told her that 
on consulting the af:trologers they had said that his wife was 
mute from birth. He now saw that such was the case, and was 
resolved not to keep for his wife a dumb woman. Now in a Co- 
rean wedding, it is quite possible that such an event may take 
place. One of the contracting parties may be deaf, mute, blind, 
or impotent. It matters not. The marriage exists. But the 
wife, stung by her husband’s words, broke out in an angry voice, 
“Alas, the horoscope drawn for my partner is stiU more true. 
The diviner announced that I should marry the son of a rat.” 
This, to a Corean, is a great insult, as it attaints father and son, 
and hence the husband and his father. The shouts of laughter 
from the eavesdropping female servants added to the discomfiture 
of the yocing husband, who had gained his point of making his 
bride use her tongue at a heavy expense, for long did his friends 
jeer at him for his bravado, and chaff him at catching a •Tartar. 

From the language, and from Japanese soiLrces, we obtain 
some side-lights on the nuptial ceremony and married life. In 
Corean phrase hon^sang (the wedding and the funeral) are the 
two great events of life., Many are the terms relating to mar- 
riage, and the synonyms for conjugal union. “To take the hat,” 
“taclip the hair,” “to don the tuft,” “to sit on the mat,” are all 
in use among the gentlemen of the peninsula to denote the act 
or state of marriage. The hat and the hair play an important 
part in the transition from single te» double blessedness. All who 
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wear their locks torrai, or in a tress behind, are youths and 
maidens. Those with the tuft or top-knot are married. iTt his 
wedding and during the first year, the bridegroom wears a cap, 
made of a yellow herb, which is supposed to grow only near 
Sunto. Other honeymoon caps ai*e melon-shaped, and made of 
sable skin. Ater the chung-niai, or middle-man, has arranged the 
match, and the day is appointed for the han-sa, or wedding, the 
bride chooses two or three maiden friends as “ bridesmaids.” If 
rich, the bride goes to her future husband’s house in a palanquin ; 
if^oor, sLfc rides on horseback. Even the humblest maid uses a 
sort of cap or veil, with ornaments on the breast, back, and at the 
girdle. When she cannot buy, she borrows. The prominent sym- 
bolic figure at the wedding is a goose, which, in Corean eyes, is 
the emblem of conjugal fidelity. Sometimes this mok-an is of 
gilded wood, sometimes it is made out of a fish for eating, again 
it is a livd bird brought in a cloth wi*^ the head visible. If in 
the house, as is usual, the couple ascend the piled mats or dais 
and the reciprocal prostrations, or acts of mutual consent, form 
the sacramental part oi the ceremony, and constitute marriage. 
The bride bows four times to her father-in-law and twice to the 
groom. The groom then bows four times to the bride. Other 
symbolic emblems are the fantastic shapes of straw {otsuka) pre- 
sented to bride and groom alike. Dried pheasant is also brought 
iji and cut. A gourd-bottle of rice-wine, decorated ^r tied with 
red and blue thread, is handed by the bride to the groom. The 
bridesmaids standing beside the couple pour the liquid and pass 
for exchange the one little “ cup of the wine of mutual joy,” sev- 
eral times ^ed and emptied. 

T^n begins the wedding-fe^st, when the guests drink and 
make merry. The important document certifying the fcct of wed- 
lock is called the hon-se’^i, and is signed by both partiea When 
the woman is unable to write, she makes “ her mark ” {siu-pon) 
by spreading cfat her hand and tracing with a pencil the exact 
profile of p^m, wrist, and fingers. Sometimes the groom, in ad- 
dition to his four prostrations, which are significant of fidelity to 
the bride, gives to his father-in-law a ^tten oath of constancy to 
his daughter. Faithfulness is, however, a typical feminine, rather 
than masculine, virtue in the hermit nation. The pong-kcmg, a 
kind of wild canary bird, is held up to the wife as her model of 
conjugal fidelity.. Another large bird, somewhat exceeding a duck 
in size, ^d caMed the ching^ciong, is said never to remate after 
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the death of its consort. Corean widows are expected to imitate 
this virtuous fowl. In some places may be seen the vermilion 
arch or monumental gateway erected to soyie widow of faithful 
memory who wedded but once. Married womeA wear two rings 
on the ring finger. Sixty years, or a cycle, completes the ideal 
length of marital life, and “a golden wedding** is then celebrated. 

Among the most peculiar of women’s rights in Cho-sen is the 
curious custom forbidding any males in Seoul from being out 
after eight o’clock in the evening. When this Corean curfew 
sounds, all men must hie in-doors, while women are fretl to ramble 
abroad until one a.m. To transgress this law of pein-ya brings 
severe penalty upon the offender. In-doors, tlie violation of the 
privacy of the woman’s quarters is punishable by exile or severe 
flagellation. 

o • 

The following story, from Dallet, further illustrates some 
phases of their marriage jcustoms, and shows that, whiPe polygamy 
is not allowed, concubinage is a recognized institution : 

A noble wished to marry his own daughter and that of his 
deceased brother to eligible young men. . Both maidens were of 
the same age. He wished to wed both well, but especially his 
own child With this idea in view he had already refused some 
good offers. Finally he made a proposal to a family noted alike for 
pedigree and riches. After hesitating some time which of the 
maidens he should dispose of first, he finally decided upon his o\Yn 
child. Without having seen his future son-in-law, he pledged his 
word and agreed upon the night. Tluee days before the ceremony 
he learned from the diviners that the young man chosen was silly, 
exceedingly ugly, very ignorant. What should he do ? He 
could not retreat. He had given his word, and in such a case the 
law is inflexible. In his despair he resolved upon a plan to render 
abortive what he could not avert. On the day of the marriage, 
he appeared in the women’s apartments, and gave orders in the 
most imperative manner that his niece, and nc?t his daughter, 
should don the marriage coiffure and the wedding-dress, and 
mount the nuptial platform. His stupefied daughter could not 
but acquiesce. The two cousins being of about the same height^ 
the substitution was easy, and the ceremony proceeded according 
to the usual for&is. The new*bridegroom passed the afternoon in 
the men’s apartments, where he met his supposed father-in-law. 
What was the amazement of the old nobl^ to |[nd that far from 
being stupid and ugly, as depicted by the diviners^ the y9ung man 
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was good-looking, well-formed, intelligent, highly educated^ and 
amiable in manners. Bitterly regretting the loss of so accom- 
plished a son-in-law, die determined to repair the evil. He secretly 
ordered that, instead of his niece, his daughter should be intro- 
duced as the bride. He knew well that tiie young man would 
suspect nothing, for during the salutations the brides are always 
so muffled up with dresses and loaded with ornaments that it is 
impossible to distinguish their countenances. 

AU hajgpened as the old man desired. During the two or 
three days which he passed with the new family, he congratulated 
himself upon obtaining so excellent a son-in-law. The latter, on 
his part, showed himself more and more charming, and so gained 
the heart of his supposed father-in-law that, in a burst of confi- 
dence, the latter revealed to him all tkat had happened. He told 
of the diviners’ reports concerning him, and the successive substi- 
tutions of niece for daughter and daughJfeer for niece. 

The young man twas at first speechless, then, recovering his 
composure, said : “ All right, and that is a very smart trick on 
your part. But it is cl^r that both the two young persons belong 
to me, and I claim them. Your niece is my lawful wife, since she 
has made to me the legal salute, and your daughter — introduced 
by yourself into my marriage-chamber — has become of right and 
law my concubine.” The crafty old man, caught in own net, 
Imd nothing to answer. The two young women were conducted 
to the house of the new husband and master, and the old noble 
was jeered at both for his lack of address and his bad faith. 

It is the reciprocal salutation before witnesses on the wedding- 
dais that Ci^nstitutes legitimate marriage. From that moment a 
husband may claim the woman as his wife. If he repudiates or 
divorces her, he may not marry another woman while iiis former 
wife is lining, but he is fi'ee to take as many concubines as he can 
support. It is sufficient that a man is able to prove that he has 
had intimate relations with a maiden or a widow ; she then be- 
comes his legal property. No person, not even her parents, can 
claim her if the man persists in keeping her. If she escape, he 
may use force to bring her back to his house. Conjugal fidelity — 
obligatory on the woman — is not required of the ^husband, and a 
wife is little more than a slave of superior rank. Amon^ the 
nobles, the young bridegroom spends three or four days with his 
bride, and then absents himself from her for a considerable time, to 
prove that he dbes not esteeih her too highly. Etiquette dooms 
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her tp a species of widowhood, while he spends his hours of relax- 
ation in the society of his concubines. To act otherwise would be 
considered in very bad taste, and highly unfa^ionable. Instances 
are known of nobles who, having dropped a few tears at the death 
of their wives, have had to absent themselves from the saloons of 
their companions to avoid the torrent of ribaldry and jeers at such 
weakness. Such eccentricity of conduct makes a man the butt of 
long-continued railery. 

Habituated from infancy to such a yoke, and regarding them- 
selves as of an inferior race, most women submit to their lot with 
exemplary resignation. Having no idea of progress, or of an in- 
fraction of established usage, they bear all things. They become 
devoted and obedient wives, jealous of the reputation and well- 
being of their husbands. They even submit calmly to the tyranny 
and unreason of their mothers-in-law. Often, however, there is 
genuine rebellion in the kousehohL Adding to her other faults of 
character, violence and insubordination, a Oorean wife quarrels 
with her mother-in-law, makes life to her husband a burden, and in- 
cessantly provokes scenes of choler and scaildal. Among the lower 
classes, in such cases, a few strokes of a stick or blows of the fist 
biing the’ wife to teimis. In the higher classes it is not proper 
to strike a woman, and the husband has no other course than that 
of divorce^ ..If it is not easy for him to marry again, he submits. 
If his wife, not content with tormenting him, is unfaithful to hiin, 
or, deserting his bed, goes back to her own house, he can lead her 
before the magistrate, who after administering a beating with the 
paddles, gives her as a concubine to one of his underlings. 

Women of tact and energy make themselves respected and con- 
quer their legitimate position, as the following example shqws. It 
is taken by DaUet from a Corean treatise on morals for the youth 
of both sexes : " ^ 

Toward the end of the last century a noble of the capital, of 
high rank, lost his wife, by whom he had had several children. 
His advanced age rendered a second marriage difficult. Never- 
theless, the middle-men (or marriage-brokers employed in such 
cases) decided that a matoh could be made with the daughter of a 
poor noble in tlje province of Kiung-sang. On the appointed day 
he appeared at the mansion of his future father-in-law, and the 
couple mounted the stage to make the salute according to custom. 
Our grandee, casting his eyes upon his new wifo, stopped for the 
moment thunderstruck. She was ’ very fat, ugl^, hump-backed, 
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and appeared to be as slightly favored with gifts of mind ^s of 
body. 

But he could not withdraw, and he’ played his part firmly. He 
resolved neither to take her to his house nor to have anything to 
do with her. The two or three days which it was proj^er to pass 
in his father-in-law’s house being spent, he departed for the capital 
and paid no further attention to his new relatives. 

The deserted wife, who was a person of a great deal of intelli- 
gence, resigned herself to her isolation and remained in her 
fatlfer’s hoi&e, keeping herself informed, from time to time, of 
what happened to her liusband. She learned, after two or three 
years, that he had become minister of the second rank, and that 
he had succeeded in piarrying his two sons very honorably. Some 
years later, she heard that ho proposed to celebrate, with all 
proper pomp, the festivities of his sixtieth birthday. Immediately, 
without hesitation and in spite of the renio;.iatrances and opposition 
of her parents, she to^k the road to the capital. There hiring a 
palanquin, she was taken to the house of the minister and an- 
nounced herself as his v«fe. She alighted, entered the vestibule, 
and presented herself with an air of assurance and a glance of 
tranquillity at the women of the united families. Seating herself at 
the place of honor, she ordered some fire brought, and with the 
greatest calmness lighted her pipe before the amazed domestics. 
Tl^ news was carried to the outer apartments of the gentlemen, 
but, according to etiquette, no one appeared surprised. 

Finally the lady called together the household slaves and said 
to them, in a severe tone, “What house is this? I am your mis- 
tress, and ye^ no one comes to receive me. Where have you been 
brought^up ? I ought to punish yqu severely, but I shall pardon 
you this time.” TJbey hastened to conduct her into the^ midst of 
all the female guests. “Where are my sons-in-law?” she de- 
manded. How is it that they do not come to salute me ? They 
forget that I am without any doubt, by my marriage, the mother 
of their wives, and that I have a right, on their part, to aU the 
honors due to their own mothers.” 

Forthwith the two daughters-in-law presented themselves with 
a shamed air, and made their excuses as well as they were able. 
She rebuked them gently, and exhorted them to show themselVes 
more scrupulous in the accomplishment of their duties. She then 
gave different ordeirs in her quality as mistress of the house. 

Some bpurs after, seeing thsft neither of the men appeared, she 
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called a slave to her, and said to him : My two sons are surely 
not absent on such a day as this. See if they are in the men's 
apartments, and bid them come here.” The<Bons presented them- 
selves before her, much embarrassed, and blundered out some ex- 
cuses, “How?” said she, “you have heard of my arrival for 
several hours and have not come to salute me? With such bad 
bringing up, and an equal ignorance of principles of action, how 
will you make your way in the world? I have pardoned my 
slaves and my daughters-in-law for tlieir want of politeness, but 
for you who are men I cannot let this fault pass uhpunisheH.” 
With this she called a slave and bade him give them some strokes 
on the legs with a rod. Then she added, “ For your father, the 
minister, I am his servant, and I have not had orders to yield to 
him ; but, as for you, henceforth do you act so as not to forget 
proprieties.” Finally the minister himself, thoroughljr astonished 
at all that had passed, wc.s obliged to come to terms and to salute 
his wife. Three days after, the festivitics^.being ended, ho re- 
turned to the palace. The king asked familiarly if all had passed 
off happily. The minister narrated in detail the history of his 
marriage, the unexpected arrival of his wife, and how she had con- 
ducted herself. The king, who was a man of sense, replied : “ You 
have acted unjustly toward your wife. She appears to me to be a 
woman ot^apirit and extraordinary tact. Her behavior is admira- 
ble, and I don’t know how to praise her enough. I hope you ^fjll 
repair the wrongs you have done her.” The minister promised, 
and some days later solemnly conferred upon his wife one of the 
highest dignities of the court. 

The woman who is legally espoused, whether wiejow or slave, 
enters into and shares the entire social estate of her l^usband. 
Even if ^e be not noble by birth she becomes so by marrying a 
noble, and her children are so likewise* If two brothers, for ex- 
ample, espouse an aunt and a niece, and the niece falls to the lot 
of the elder, she becomes thereby the elder sister, and the aunt 
win be treated as a younger sister. This relation of elder and 
younger sisters makes an immense difference in life, position, and 
treatment, in all Chinese* Asia. 

It is not prpper for a widow to remarry. In the higher classes 
a widow is expected to weep for her deceased husband, and to wear 
mourning all her life. It would be infamy for her, however young, 
to marry a second time. The king who reigned 1469-1494 excluded 
children of remarried widows from ’competition al^the public exami- 
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nations, and from admittance to any official employment. IVen 
to the present day such children are looked upon as illegitimate. 

Among a people se passionate as Coreans, grave social disor- 
ders result from *such a custom. The young noble widows who 
cannot remarry become, in most cases, secretly or openly the con- 
cubines of those who wish to support them. The othei’s who 
strive to live chastely are rudely exposed to the inroads of pas- 
sion. Sometimes tliey are made intoxicated by narcotics which are 
put in their drink, and they wake to find themselves dishonored. 
Sometimes ftiey are abducted by force, during the night, by the 
aid of hired bandits. When they become victims of violence, 
there is no remedy possible. It often happens that young widows 
commit suicide, aftes the death of their husbands, in order to 
prove tlieir fidelity and to secure their honor and reputation 
beyond the taint of suspicion. Such women are esteemed models 
of chastity, and there is no end to their pnaises among the nobles. 
Through their influence, the king often decrees a memorial gate- 
way, column, or temple, intended to be a monument of their hero- 
ism and virtue. Thus* it has often happened that Christian 
widows begged of the missionary fathers permission to commit 
suicide, if attempts were made to violate their houses or their per- 
sons ; and it was with difficulty that they could be made to com- 
prehend the Christian doctrine concerning suicide. ^ 

«The usual method of self-destruction is jcMnun, or cutting the 
throat, or opening the abdomen with a sword. In this the Coreans 
are like the Japanese, neck-cutting or piercing being the feminine, 
and harorkiri (belly-cutting) the masculine, method of ending life 
at one’s own Jianda 

Amqpg the common people, second marriages are forbidden 
neither by law nor /custom, but wealthy families endeavof to imi- 
tate the i^bles in this cu'stom as in others. Among the poor, 
necessity knows no law. The men must have their food pre- 
pared for them, ^d women cannot, and do not willingly die of 
famine when a husband offers himself. Hence second marriages 
among the lowly are quite frequent. 

Most of the facts stated in this chapter are dr^wn from Dal- 
let’s “ History of the [Homan Catholi^ Church in Corea.” Mak-> 
ing due allowance for the statements of celibate priests, who are 
aliens in religion, nationality, and civilization, the picture of the 
social life at Cho-^en is that of abominable heathenism. 
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CHILD LIFE. 

JuDGEsra from a collection of the toys of Corean ahildren, and 
from their many terms of affection and words relating to games 
and sports, festivals and recreation, nursery stories, etc., the life 
of the little Kim or Ni must he a pleasant one. For the blessings 
of offspring the parents offer rice to the god of the household 
(sam-sin-hang), whose tiny shrine holds a place of honor in some 
ornamental niche in the best room. When the baby begins to 
grow, cradles being unknown, the mother puts the infant to sleep 
by lo4ak, to-tak — patting it lightly on the stomach. When it is 
able to take its first stej) across the floor— the tiger-skin rug being 
ready to ease its possible fall — this important household event, 
spoken of with joy as the ja^pak, ja-pak, is described to the neigh- 
bors. As the child grows up and is able to walk and run about, 
the hair is mostly shaved off, so that only a “button of jade” is 
left on th5*ibp of the head. This infantile tuft takes its name from 
the badge or togle worn on the top of the men’s caps in winder. 
A child, “three feet high,” veiy beautiful and weU formed, docile 
and strong, if a son, is spoken of “ as a thousand-mile horse” — one 
who promises to make an alert and enduring man. A child noted 
for filial piety will even cheerfully commit tan~ji — cufting his fin- 
ger to fuijaish his blood as a remedy for the sickness of fhther or 
mother. Should the child die, a stone, effigy or statue of itself is 
set up before his grave. * 

In the caj^ital and among the higher classes, the children’s 
toys are very handsome, ranking as real works of art, while in 
every class the playthings of the tiny Corean humanity form but 
a miniature copy of the life of their elders. Among the living pets, 
the monkey is the favorite. These monkeys are fitted with jack- 
etSf and when plump and not too mischievous make capital pets 
for the boys. Puppies share the affections of the nursery with the 
tiger on wheels. Made of paper pulp and painted, this harmless 
effigy of the king of beasts is pulled about wth a ^string. A 
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jumping-jack is but a copy of the little boy who pulls it. A jerk 
of the string draws in the pasteboard tpngue, and sends the trum- 
pet to his mouth. OfGlcial life is mirrored in the tasselled um- 
brella, the fringed hats, and the toy-chariot with fancy wheels. 
Other toys, such as rattles, flags, and drums, exactly imitate the 
larger models with which the grown-up men and women amuse 
themselves. All these are named, fashioned, and decorated in a 
style peculiarly Corean. Among the most common of the chd- 
drep’s plays are the following : A ring is hidden in a heap of sand, 
and the urcEins poke sticks into and through the pile to find it. 
Whoever transfixes the circlet wins the game, suggesting our girls* 
game of • grace-hoop, though often taking a longer time. Ro- 
settes or pinwheels of paper are made and fastened on the end 
of sticks. Running before the breeze* the miniature windmills 
afford hilari(jus delight. • 

The children’s way of bringing rain is*to move the lips up and 
down, distending the cheeks and pressing the breath through the 
lips. Playing “ dinner *’ with tiny cups and dishes, and imitating 
the ponderous etiquette* of their elders, is a favorite amusement. 
See-saw is rougher and more exhilarating. Games of response 
are often played with hands, head, or feet, in which one’ watches 
the motions of his rivfil, opens or shuts his hands, and pays a for- 
feit or loses the game when a false move is made. Fo». the coast- 
dwellers, the sea-shore, with the rocks which are the refuge of 
the shell-fish, is the inexhaustible playground of the children. 
Looking dowm in the clear deep water of the archipelago they see 
the coral reefs, the bright flower-gardens of marine plants, and 
shoals of stkped, banded, crimson-tailed, and ^een-finned fish, 
which, m the eastern seas, glitteif with tints of gold and silver. 
The children, half 4iakcd, catch the crabs and lobsters,* learning 
how to hold their prizes after many a nab and pinch, which bring 
infantile tears and squalls. One of the common playthings of 
Corean children, the “ baby’s rattle,” is the dried leathery egg of 
the skate, which with a few pebbles inside makes the infant, if not 
its parents, happy with the din. 

Besides a game of patting and dabbling in the water — chal-pdh, 
chal-pak — boys amuse themselves by §shing with h<|ok and lin^ or 
net. One method is to catch fish by means of the yek~kaL This 
is a plant of peppery ta^te, which poisons or stupefies the fish that 
bite the temptingj^tlp, making them easy prey. More serious in- 
door gam(9s played by women and children are paAoky or back- 
1? 
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gammon ; sang-piryen^ dominoes ; 8iu-tu<hen^ game of eighty 
cards ; and chang-keuiy or, chess. All these pastimes are quite 
different from ours of the same name, yet eliough like them to be 
recognized as belonging to the species name^ The festivals 
most intensely enjojxd by the children are those of “Treading the 
Bridges^” “The Meeting of the Star Lovers/* and the “Mouse Fire.** 
There is one evening in the year in which men and children, as 
well as women, are allowed to be out in the streets of the capital. 
The people spend the greater part of the night in passing and re- 
passing upon the little bridges of stone. It is a general “ night out *' 
for all the people. Comedians, singers, harlequins, and merry- 
makers of all kinds are abroad, and it being moonlight, all have a 
good time in “ treading the bridges.** On the seventh day of the 
seventh month, the festival honored in China, Corea, and Japan 
take^ place, for which children wait, in expectation, many days in 
advance. Sweetmeats af^ prepared, and bamboos strung with strips 
of colored paper are the symbols of rejoicing. On this night the 
two stars Capricomus and Alpha Lyra (or the Herd-boy and Spin- 
ning Maiden) are in conjimction in the milky way * (or the River of 
Heaven), and wishes made at tliis time are supposed to come true. 

Chupulf or the Mouse Fire, occurs in the twelfth month, on the 
day of the Mouse (or rat). Children light brands or torches of dry 
reeds or straw, and set fire to the dry herbage, stubble, and shrub- 
bery on the borders of the roads, in order to singe the hair of •ihe 
various field or ground-burrowing animals, or bum them out, so 
as to obtain a jDlentiful crop of cotton. 

At school, the pupils study according to the method all over 
Asia, that is, out'loud, and noisily. This kangsiong^tor deafening 
buzz, is supposed to be necessary to sound knowledge. « Besides 
learning \he Chinese characters and the vernacular alphabet, with 
tongue, ear, eye, and pen, the children master the kurku (“nine 
times nine **), or the multiplication table, and learn to work the 
four simple rules of arithmetic, and even fractions, involution, and 
evolution on the chonpan, or sliding numeral frame. A “red 
mark ** is a vermilion token of a good lesson, made by the exam- 
iner ; and for a good examination passed rewards are given in the 
fo^pa of a firshrate dinner, qr one or all of “ the four friends of 
the study table*’ — pens, ink, paper, and inkstand, or brushes, 

sticks of “India” ink, rolls of unsized j>aper, and an inkstone 

% 

1 See “ The Meeting of the Star Lovers,” in Japanese Fair/ World. 
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or water-dropper. Writing a good autograph signature — “one’s 
own pen” — is highly commended. Sometimes money is given for 
encouragement, whic^ the promising lad saves up in an earthen 
savings-bank. Not a few of the youth of the humbler classes, 
who work in the fields by day and study the characters by night, 
rise to be able officers who fill high stations. 

The French missionaries assure us that the normal Corean is 
fond of children, especially of sons, who in his eyes ore worth ten 
times as much as daughters. Such a thing as exposure of children 
is almost ui^nown. In times of severe famine this may happen 
after failure to give away or sell for a season, that they may be 
bought bade Parents rarely find their family too numerous. 

The first thing inculcated in a child’s mind is respect for his 
father. All insubordination is immediately and sternly repressed. 
Far different is it with the mother.* She yields to her boy’s 
caprices and laughs at his faults and vices without rebuke.* ^e 
child soon learns that a mother’s authority is next to nothing. In 
speaking of his fath& a lad often adds the words “severe,” 
“terrible,” implying thp awe and profound respect in which he 
holds his father. (Something of the same feeling prevails as in 
Japan, where the four dreadful things which a lad most fears, and 
which are expressed in a rhyming proverb, are : ‘Earthquake, 
wind, fire, and father,” or “daddy.”) On the contrary, in speak- 
ing of his mother, he adds the words “ good,” “ indulgent,” “ I’m 
not afraid of her,” etc. A son must not play nor smoke in his 
father’s presence, nor assume free or easy posture before him. For 
lounging, there is a special room, like a nursery. The son waits 
on his father at meals and gets his bed ready. If he is old or sick- 
ly, the son sfeeps near him and does not quit his side night or day. 
If he i9 in. prison the son takes up his abode in the ricinity, to 
communicate with*his parent and furnish him with luxuries. In 
case of iiif]prisonment for treason, the son at the portal, on bended 
knees day and night, awaits the sentence that will reduce himself 
to slavery. If the accused is condemned to exile, the son must 
at least accompany his father to the end of the journey, and, in 
some cases, share banishment with hiiq. Meeting his father in 
the street^ the son must make profound salute on his knees, in 
the dust, or in the ditch. In writing to him, he i&ust make iree 
use of the most exaggerated honorifics which the Corean knows. 

The practice o| adoption is common, as it is abnormally so 
in all countries vihere ancestral» worship is prevalent and underlies 
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all religions. The preservation of the family line is the supreme 
encf and aim of life. In effect all those persons are descendants 
of particular ancestors who will keep up tljo ancestral sacrifices, 
guard the tablets and observe the numerous funeffal and mourning 
ceremonies which make life such a burden in Eastern Asia. Daugh- 
ters are not adopted, because they cannot accomplish the pre- 
scribed rites. When parents have only a daughter, they marry 
her to an adopted son, who becomes head of the family so adopted 
into. Even the consent of the adopted, or of his parents, is not 
always requisite, for as it is a social, as well as a religious neces- 
sity, the government may bo appealed to, and, in case of need, 
forces acceptance of the duty. In this manner, as in the patri- 
archal age of biblical history, a man may be coerced into “ rais- 
ing up seed” to defimct ancestors. 

Properly, an adoption, *to bo legal, ought to be registered at 
the ofece of the Board of Rites, but this practice has fallen into 
disuse, and it is sufficient to give public notice of the fact among 
the two families concerned. An adoption once made cannot bo 
void except by a decree from the Tribunal of Rites, which is diffi- 
cult to obtain. In practice, the system of adoption results in 
many scEindals, quarrels, jealousies, and all the train of evils which 
one familiar with men and women, as they are, might argue a 
priori without the facts at hand. The iron fetters of Asiatic in- 
stitutions dknnot suppress human nature. ^ 

Primogeniture is the rigid rule. Younger sons, at the time of 
their marriage, or at other important periods of life, receive pater- 
nal gifts, now more, now less, according to usage, rank, the family 
fortune, etc., but the bulk of the property belongs to the oldest 
son, on whom the younger sons look as their father. He is the 
head of tlje family, and regards his father's children as his Awn. In 
all Eastern Asia the bonds of family are much*closer than among 
Caucasian people of the present time. All the kindreR, even to 
the fifteenth or twentieth degree, whatever thekr social position, 
rich or poor, educated or illiterate, officials or beggars — form a 
clan, a tribe, or more exactly one single family, all of whose mem- 
bers have mutual intere^^ts to sustain. The house of one is the 
house of the other, and each will assist to his utmost another of 
the* clan to geif money, office, or advantage. The law recognizes 
this system by levying on the clan the imposts and debts which 
individuals of it cannot pay, holding the sodality responsible for 
the indivduaL To this they submit without complaint or protest 
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Instead of the family being a unit, as in the west, it is only 
the fragment of a dan, a segment in the great cirde of kindred. 
The number of termi| expressing relationship is vastly greater and 
much more complex than in English. One is amazed at the ex- 
uberance of the national vocabulary in this respect. The Goreans 
are fully as clannish as the Chinese, and much more so than the 
Irish ; and in this, as in the Middle Kingdom, lies one great 
obstacle to Christianity or to any kind of individual reform. Mar- 
riage cannot take place between two persons having the same 
family cognomen. There are in the kingdom only one hundred 
and forty or fifty family, or rather clan names. Yet many of these 
names are widespread through the realm. All are formed of a 
single Chinese letter, except six or seven, which are composed of 
two characters. To distinguish the different families who bear the 
same patronymic, they add the name* which they call the pa, or 
Gentile name, to indicate the place whence the family originally 
came. In the case of two persons wishing to maiTV, if this pu is 
the same, they are in the eyes of the law relatives, and marriage 
is forbidden. If the p?/ of each is different, they may wed. The 
most common names, such as Kim and Ni — answering to our Smith 
and Jones — have more than a score of pie, which arise from more 
than twenty families, the place of whose origin is in each case 
different. The family name is never used alone. It is always fol- 
l(gved by a surname ; or only the word so-pang, junJbr, sang-wen^ 
senior, lord, sir, etc. 

Male adults usually have three personal names, that given in 
childhood, the common proper name, and the common legal name, 
while to this last is often added the title. Besides these, vaiious 
abases, nicknames, fanciful and punning appellatives, play their 
part, fb the pleasure or vexation of their object. This custom is 
the source of endless cemfusion in documents and common life. 
It was fcfimerly in vogue in Japan, but was abolished by the mi- 
kado’s government in 1872, and now spares as much trouble to 
tongue, tpyes, and pens, as a reform in our alphabet and spelling 
would save the English-speaking world. As in Nippon, a Corean 
female has but one name from the cradle to the grave. The titles 
“Madame,” or “Madame widow,” are added in mature life. As 
in old Japan, the common people do not, as a Aile, have distin- 
guishing individual names, and among them nicknames are very 
common. Corean^etiqUette forbids that the name of father, mother, 
or imcle be used in conversation, or even pronounced aloud. 
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HOUSEKEEPING, DIET, AND COSTUME. 

CoBEAN architecture is in a very primitive condition The 
tics, fortifications, temples, monasteries and public buildings can* 
not approach in magnificence those of Japan or China. The 
country, though boasting hoary antiquity, hav few ruins in stone. 
The dwellings ore tiled or ijiatched houses, almost invariably one 
story Jjigh. In the smaller towns these are not arranged in regu- 
lar streets, but scattered ,here and there. Even in the cities and 
capital the streets are narrow and tortuous. # 

In the rural parts, the houses of the wealthy are embosomed in 
beautiful groves, with gardens surrounded ’by charming hedges or 
fences of rushes or split-bamboo. Tlie cities show a greater display 
of red-tiled roofs, as only the ofBcials and nobles are allowed this 
sumptuary honor. Shingles are not much used. The thatching 
is of rice or J^arley straw, cut close, with ample eaves, and often 
finished with great neatnesss. • 

A low wall of uncemented stone, five or six feet high, sur- 
rounds the dwelling, and when kept in repair gives an air of neat- 
ness and imposing solidity to the estate. Often a pretty rampart 
of flat bamboo or rushes, plaited in the herring-bone pattern, sur- 
mounts the wall, which may be of pebbles or stratified ro^k and 
mortared. • Sometimes the rampart is of wattle, covered with 
smooth white plaster, which, with the gateway, is also simmounted 
by an arched roofing of tiles. Instead of regular slanting lines of 
gables, one meets with the curved and pagoda-li&e roofs seen in 
China, with a heavy central ridge and projecting ornaments of 
fire-hardened clay, like the “ stirrup ” or “ devil tiles of Japan. 
These curves greatly add tu the beauty of a Corean house, because 
they break the monotony of the lines of Corean architecture. 

Doors, windows, and lintels are usually rectangular, and are 
set in regularly, instead of being made odd to relieve the eye, as 
in Japan. Bamboo is a common material for wiiidow-frames. 
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The foundations are laid on stone set in the earth, and the 
floor of the humble is part of the naked planet. People* one 
grade above the poorest cover the hard ground with sheets of 
oiled paper, whiph serve as ruga or a carpet. For the better class 
a floor of wood is raised a foot or so above the earth, but in the 
sleeping- and sitting-room of the average family, the “kang" 
forms a vaulted floor, bed, and stove. 

The kang is characteristic of the human dwelling in north- 
eastern Asia. It is a kind of tubular oven, in which human 
brings, instead of potatoes, are baked. It is as though we should 
make a bedstead of bricks, and put foot-stoves under it. The floor 
is bricked over, or built of stone over flues, which run from the 
fireplace, at one end of the hous(3, to the chimney at the other. 
The fire which boU^the pot or roasts the meat is thus utilized to 
warm those sitting or sleeping in the foom beyond. The difficulty 
is to keep ^p a regular heat without being alternately chilled or 
smothered. With wood fuel this is alinost impossible, but by 
dint of tact and regfllated draught may be accomplished. As in 
the Swedish porcelain stove, a pail of live coals keeps up a good 
warmth all night. The kangs siuvive in the kotatnii of Japan. 

The “fire” in sentiment and fact is the centre of the Corean 
home, and the native phrase, “he has put out his fire,” is the dire 
synonym denoting that a man is not only cold and fasting, but in 
want of the necessities of life, ^ 

* Bed-clothes are of silk, wadded cotton, thick paper, and tiger, 
wolf, or dog skins, the latter often sewn in large sheets like a car- 
pet. Comfort, cleanliness, and luxury make the bed of the noble 
on the warm brick in winter, or cool matting in summer; but 
with the pot>r, the cold of winter, and insects of summer, with the 
dirt and rags, make sleeping in a* Corean hut a hardship. Cush- 
ions or bags of rice-chaff form the pillows of the rich. The poor 
man use® a smooth log oJ wood or slightly raised portion of the 
floor to rest his Jjiead upon. “Weariness can snore upon the flint 
when resty sloth finds the down piUow hard.” 

Three rooms are the rule in an average house. These are for 
cooking, eating, and sleeping. In the kitchen the most noticeable 
articles are the ang-pak, or large eart&n jars, for holding rice, 
barley, or water. Each of them is^ big enough jto hold a ^an 
easily. The second room, containing the kang, is the sleeping 
apartment, and the next is the best room or parlor. Little fumi-* 
ture is the rule. ^ t^oreans, lik^ the Japanese, sit^ not cross-legged. 
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but on their heels. Among the well-to-do, dog-skins, or kat-tei^ 
cover the floor for a carpet, or splendid tiger-skins serve as rugs. 
Matting is common, the best being in the soijth. 

As in Japan, the meals are served on the floor on low sang^ or 
little tables, one for each guest, sometimes one for a couple. The 
best table service is of porcelain, and the ordinary sort of earthen- 
ware with white metal or copper utensils. The table-cloths are ol 
fine glazed paper and resemble oiled silk. No knives or forks are 
used ; instead, chopsticks, laid in paper cases, and, what is more 
common than in China or Japan, spoons are used at^eveiy meal 



Tabl« Spread for Festal Occasions. 


The climax of aesthetic taste occurs when a set of histoKc porce- 
lain and faience of old Corean manufacture and* decoration, with 
the tall and long-spouted teapot, are placed on the pearl-inlaid 
table and filled with native delicacies. 

The walls range in qus^lity of decoration from plain mud to col- 
ored plaster and paper. The Corean wall-paper is of all grades, 
sometimes as sAft as silk, or as thick as canvas. Sa-peik is a favor- 
ite reddish earth or mortar which serves to rough-cast in rich 
color tones the walls of a room. • 

Pictures are not common ; the artistic sensf) bein|]^ satisfied 
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with scrolls of handsome Chinese characters containing moral 
and literary gems from tlie classics, or the caligraphic triumph of 
some king, dignitary^ or literary friend. To possess a sign>manual 
or autograph sciiap of Yung, Hong, or O, the three most renowned 
men of Cho-sen, is reckoned more than a golden manuscript on 
azure paper. 

The windows are square and latticed without or within, and 
covered with tough paper, either oiled or unsized, and moving in 
grooves — the originals of the Japanese sliding-doors and win- 
d(wvs. In c^rery part of a Corean house, paper plays an important 
and useful j)art. 

Very fine Venetian Llinds are made of threads split from the 
ever-useful bamboo, which secures considerable variety in window 
decoration. The doors are of wood, paper, or plaited bamboo. 
Glass -was, tiU recently, a nearly unknown luxury in Corea among 
the commoa people. Even with tho nobles, it is rather a curiosity. 
The windows being made of oiled or thin paper, glass is not a ne- 
cessity. This fact wSl explain tho eagerness of the people to pos- 
sess specimens of this ^transparent novelty. Even old porter and 
ale bottles, which sailors have tlirown away, are eagerly picked up, 
begged, bought, or stolen. An old medicine-vial, among the Co- 
reans, used to fetch the price of a crystal goblet among us. The 
possessor of such a prize as a Bass’ ale bottle will exhibit it to his 
i^ighbor as a rare curio from tho Western barbarifShs, just as an 
American virtuoso shows off his last new Satsuma vase or box of 
Soochow lacquer. When English ship captains, visiting the coast, 
gave the Corcans a bottle of Avine, the bottle, after being emptied, 
was always carefully returned with extreme politeness as an article 
of great value. The first Corean visitor to the American expedi- 
tion of 1871, went into ecstacies, and his face budded into smiles 
hitherto thought ^impossible to tho grim Corean visage, because 
the cook’ gave him an arm-load of empty ale-bottles. The height 
of domestic felicity is reached when a Corean householder can 
get a morsel of glass to fasten into his window or sliding-door, 
and thus gaze on the outer world through this loophole of re- 
treat.” This not only saves him from.^the disagreeable necessity 
of punching a finger-hole through the paper to satisfy his cuii- 
osity, but gives him the advantage of not being seien, and of keep- 
ing out the draft. When a whole pane has been secured, it is 
hard to state whej;her 'happiness or pride reigns uppermost in the 
owner’s bosom. | 
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Candlesticks are either tall and upright, resting on the floof 
in the Japanese style, or dish-lamps of common oil are used. 

Flint and steel are used to ignite matcl^es made of chips of 
wood dipped in sulphur, by which a “ fire-flower ” is made to 
blossom, or in more prosaic English, a flame is kindled. Phos* 
phorus matches, imported from Japan, are called by a word signi- 
fying “fire-sprite,'* “ will-of-the-wisp, *’ or ignis-fatuus. 

Usually in a gentlemen’s house there is an ante-room or vesti- 
bule, in which neighbors and visitors sit and talk, smoke or drink. 
In this place much freedom is allowed and formalities are laid 
aside. Here are the facilities and the atmosphere which in West- 
ern lands are foimd in clubs, coffee- and ale-houses, or obtained 
from newspapers. One such, of which the picture is before us, 
has in it seats, and looks out on a garden or courtyard. On a 
ledge or window-seat are vases of blossoms and cut flowers; a 
smaUef vase holds fans, and another is presumably! full of to- 
bacco or some other luxury. Short eave-curtains and longer dra- 
pery at the side, give an air of inviting comfoi*t to these free 
and easy quarters, where nows and gossip pro exchanged. These 
oi4iang, or outer apartments, are for strangers and men only, 
and women are never expected or allowed to be present 

The Ching-ja is a small house or room on the bank of a river, 
or overlooking some bit of natural scenery, to which picnic par- 
ties resort, the Coreans most heartily enjoying out-door festivitv, 
in places which sky, water, and foliage make beautiful to the eye. 

There are often inscribed on tlie portals, in largo Chinese 
characters, moral mottoes or poetical sentiments, such as “ Enter 
happiness, like breezes bring the spring, and depart evil spirit as 
snow melts in water.” Before a new house is flnisheef, a sheet of 
pure white paper, in which are enclosed some nip, or “cash,** with 
grains of rice which have been steeped in wine, is nailed or 
fastened on the wall, over the door, and becomes the gobd spirit 
or genius of the house, sacrifices being duly offered to it. In 
more senses than one, the spirit that presides over too many Co- 
reon households is the alcohol spirit. 

The Corean liquor, by preference, is brewed or distilled from 
rice, millet, or barley, l^ese alcoholic drinks are of various 
strength, color, imd smell, ranging from beer to brandy, in gen- 
eral their beverages are sufficiently smoky, oily, and ^coholic to 
Western tastes, as the fusel-oil usually remained even in the best 
products of their stills. No trait «of the Coreai^s has more im- 
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pressed their numerous visitors, from Hamel to the . Americans, 
than their love of all kinds of strong drink, from ale to whiskey. 
The common verdict is, “They are greatly addicted to the wor- 
ship of Bacchus/* The Corean vocabulary bears ample witness to 
the thorough acquaintance of the people with the liquor made 
from grain by their rude processes. The inhabitants of the 
l^eninsula were hard drinkers even in the days of Fuyu and Koko- 
rai. No sooner were the ports of modem Cho-sen open to com- 
merce than the Chinese established liquor-stores, while Euroi)can 
wines, brandies, whiskeys, and gins have entered to vary the Co- 
rean’s liquid diet and increase the national drunkenness. 

Strange as it may seem, the peasant, though living between the 
two great tea-produ(jing countries of the world — Japan and China — 
and in the latitude of tea-plantations,, scarcely knows the taste of 
tea, and the fragrant herb is as little used as is coffee in /Japan. 
The most common drink, after what the «louds directly furnish, is 
the water in which ri<;e has been boiled. Infusions of dried gin- 
seng, orange-peel, or ginger serve for festal purposes, and honey 
when these fail ; but tlfe word “ tea,” or c7ia, serves the Corean, as 
it does the typical Irishman, for a variety of infusions and decoc- 
tions. With clastic charity the word covers a multitude of sins, 
chiefly of omission ; all that custom or euphony requires is to 
prefix the name of the substance used to “ cha ** and^the drink is 
t«a — of some kind. 

The staple diet has in it much moro of meat and fat than that 
of the Japanese. The latter acknowledge that the average Corean 
can eat twice as much as himself. Beef, pork, fowls, venison, fish, 
and game are consumed without much waste inr rejected material 
Neai'bj everything edible about an animal is a tidbit, and a curi- 
ous piece of cookevry, symbolical of a generous feast, is often found 
at the bpard of a liberal host. This tang-talk (which often be- 
comes the “ town-talk ”) is a chicken baked and served with its 
feathers, head, claws, and inwards intact. “ To treat to an entire 
fowl” is said of a liberal host, and is equivalent to “killing the 
fatted calf.” 

Fish are often eaten raw from tail t6 head, especially if small, 
with only a little seasoning. Ho-hoiy or fish-bone salad, is a deli- 
cacy. Dog-flesh is on sale among Ihe common l^utchers’ ifleats, 
and the Coreans enjoy ^it as our Indians do. In the first month of 
the year, howevef, owing to religious scruples, no dog-meat is 
eaten, oridishesbf canine origin permitted. 
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The state dinner, given to the Japanese after the treaty, con- 
sisted of this bill of fare : two-inch squares of pastry, made of 
flour, sugar, and oil ; heaps of boiled eggtf ; pudding made of 
flour, sesame, and honey ; dried persimmons ; “ pine-seeds,’* honey- 
like food covered with roasted rice colored red and white ; macca- 
roni soup with fowl ; boiled legs of pork, and wine, rice or millet 
spirit with everything. It is customary to decorate the tables on 
grand occasions with artificial flowers, and often the first course 
is intended more for show than for actual eating. For instance, 
when the Japanese party, feasted at Seoul in 16IG, fifet sat down 
to the table, one of them began to liclj) himself to fish, of which 
he was very fond. The dish seemed to contain a genuine cooked 
carp basted with sauce, but, to the embarrassrnent of the hungry 
guest, the fish would not move. He was rclic'ved by the servant, who 
told him that it was put on the table only for show. The courses 
brought on later contained more substantial nourishment, such as 
fish, flesh, fowl, vegetables, soups, cakes, puddings and tea. Judg- 
ing from certain words in the language, those show-dishes form a 
regular feature at the opening of banquets.' The women cook rice 
beautifully, making it thoroughly soft by steaming, while yet re- 
taining the x^erfect shape of each grain by itself. Other weU- 
known dishes are barley, millet, beans, taro (potato cooked in a 
variety of w^ys), lily-bulbs, sea-weeds, acorns, dai-kon (radishes), 
turnips, and potatoes. Maccaroni and vermicelli are used for souj^s 
and refreshing lunches. Apples, pears, jAums, grapes, persimmons, 
and various kinds of berries help to furnish the table, though the 
flavor of these is inferior to the same fruits grown in our gardens. 

All kinds of condiments, mustard, vinegar, x)oi)pei, and a va- 
riety of home-made sauces, are* much relished. Itinerant, food- 
sellers are not so common as in China, but hutchcr-shops and 
vermicelli stands are numerous. Two *solid meals, witji a light 
breakfast, is the rule. Opan, or midday rice, is the dinner. Tai~ 
sik is a regular meal. The ai)pearance of the evening star is the 
signal for a hearty supper, and the planet a sjmonym for the last 
meal of the day. At wakes or funeral feasts, and on festal days, 
the amount of victuals consumed is enormous, while a very palata- 
ble way of remembering the dead is by the yum-pok, or drinking 
of sdcrificial wine. The Coreans tmderstand the preservative vir- 
tues of ice, and in winter large quantities^ of this substance are 
cut and stored away for use in the summer, in l^eping fresh meat 
and fish. Their ice-houses are made by excavating the ground 
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and covering over the store with earth and sod, from w^hieh ir\ hot 
weather they use as may be necessary. These ice stores are often 
under the direction* of the governiAent, especially when lai'ge 
quantities of fish are being preserved for rations of the army in 
time of war. Those who oversee the work are called “ Officers of 
the Refrigerator.*’ 

One striking fault of the Corcans at the table is their 
voracity, and to this trait of their character Japanese, French, 
Dutch, and Chinese bear witness. It might bo supposed that a 
Frenchman, who eats lightly, might make a criticism where an 
Englishman would be silent ; but not so. All reports (‘.oncerning 
them seem to agree. In this respect there is not the least diiler- 
ence between the rich and poor, noble or plebeian. To eat much 
is an honor, and the merit of a feast consists not in the qujility 
but in the quantity of the food served. Little talking is, done 
while eating, for each sentence might lojse a mouthful. Hence, 
since a capacious stomach is a high accomplishment, it is the aim 
from infancy to develop a belly having all possible elasticity. 
Often the mothers take, their babies upon their knees, and after 
stuffing them with rice, like a wad in a gun, will tap them from 
time to time with the paddle of a ladle on the stomach, to see 
that it is fully spread out or rammed home, and only cease gorg- 
ing when it is physically impossible for the child J;o swell up 
m^e. A Corean is always ready to eat ; ho attacks whatever ho 
meets with, and rarely says, “ Enough.** Even between meals, he 
will help himself to any edible that is offered. The ordinary 
portion of a laborer is about a quart of rice, 'which when cooked 
makes a goo(J[ bulk. This, however, is no serious hindrance to his 
devouring double or treble the qup.ntity when ho can get it. Eat- 
ing matches are common. 'Wlien an ox is slaughtered, and the 
beef is served up, a heaping bowl of the steaming mess does not 
alarm any^guest. Dog-meat is a common article of food, and the 
canine sirloins se'jfved up in great trenchers are laid before the 
guests, each one having his own small table to himself. Wlien 
fruits, such as peaches or small melons, are served, they are 
devoured without peeling. Twenty or thirty peaches is considered 
an ordinary allowance, which rapidly disappears. Such a prodi- 
gality in victuals is, however, not conunon, and for 6ne feast tHere 
are many fastings. Beef is not an article of daily food with the 
peasantry. Its useds regulated by law, the butcher being a sort 
of govem^ient official ; and dhly under extraordinary circum* 
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stances, as when a grand festival is to be held, does the king allow 
an ox to be killed in 'each village. The Coreans are neither fas- 
tidious in their eating nor painstaking in th^ir cooking. Nothing 
goes to waste. All is grist that comes to the mill' in their mouths. 

They equal Japanese in devouring raw fish, and uncooked 
food ot all kinds is swallowed without a wry face. Even the 
intestines pass among them for delicate viands. Among the 
poorer classes, a cooked fish is rarely seen on the table ; for no 
sooner is it caught than it is immediately opened and devoured. 
The raw viands are usually eaten with a strong seasoning of pep- 
per or mustard, but they are often swallowed without condiment 
of any sort Often in i)assing along the banks of a river, one may 
see men fishing with rod and line. Of these some are nobles who 
are not able, or who never wish to work for a living, yet they will 
fish for food and sport Instead of a bag or basket to contain the 
game, or a needle to string it xipon, each fisher has at his side 
a jar of diluted pepjDer, or a kind of soy. * No sooner is a fish 
hooked, than he is drawn* out, seized between the two fingers, 
dipped into the sauce, and eaten without ceremony. Bones do not 
scare them. These they eat, as they do the small bones of fowls. 

Nationally, and individually, the Coreans are very deficient in 
conveniences for the toilet Bath-tubs are rare, and except in the 
warmer days of summer, when the river and sea serve for immer- 
sion, the natives are not usually found under water. The Japa- 
nese in the treaty expedition in 1876 had to send bath-tubs on 
shore from their ships. Morning ablutions are made in a copper 
basin. The sponges which grow on the west coast seem to find 
no market at homo. This neglect of more intimate pcquaintance 
with water often makes the lowest classes “ look like mulattos,” 
as Hamel said. Gutzlaff, Adams, and others, especially the Japa- 
nese, have noted this personal defect,*" and have suggested the 
need of soap and hot water. It may bo that the contrast between 
costume and cuticle tempts to exaggeration. People who dress 
in white clothing have si)ecial need of personal cleanliness. Per- 
haps soap factories will come in the future. 

The men are very prdud of their beards, and the elders very 
particular in keeping them white and clean. The lords of crea- 
tion honor their beard as the distinctive glory and mark of their 
sex. A man is in misery if ho has only just enough beard to 
distinguish him from a woman. A full crop ofihair on cheek and 
chin insures to its possessor unlimited admiration, while in Co- 
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rean billingsgate there are numerous terms of opprobrium for a 
short beard. Eluropeans are contemptuously termed “short- 
hairs’* — with no suspicion of the use* of the word in New York 
local politics. Old gentlemen keep a little bag in which they 
assiduously collect the combings of their hair, the strokings of 
their beard and parings of their nails, in order that all that be- 
longs to them may be duly placed in their coffin at death. 

The human hair crop is an important item in trade with 
China, to which country it is imported and sold to piece out the 
hair-tails wh^h the Chinese, in obedience to their Manchiu con- 
querors, persist in wearing. Some of this hair comes from poor 
women, but the staple product is from the heads of boys wrho 
wear their hair parted in the middle, and plaited in a long braid, 
which hangs down iheir backs. At marriage, they cut this off, 
and bind what remains in a tight, round knot on the top of the 
scalp, using pins or not as they please. 

The court pages and pretty boys who attend the magnates, 
usually rosy-cheeked, well fed, and effeminate looking youths, do 
not give any certain indication of their sex, and foreigners are 
often puzzled to know whether they are male or female. Their 
beardless faces and long hair are set down as belonging tp women. 
Most navigators have made this mistake in gender, and when the 
first embassy from Seoul landed in Yokohama, the controversy, 
perhaps the betting, as to the sex of these nondescripts was 
very lively. Captain Broughton declared that the whole duty of 
these pages seemed to be to smooth out the silk dresses of the 
grandees. Officials and nobles cover their top-knots with neat 
black nets of horse-hair or glazed thread. Often country and 
town people^ wear a fillet or white band of bark or leaves across 
the forehead to keep the loose hair in order, as the ancient Japa- 
nese used to do. Womgn coil their glossy black tresses into 
massive knots, and f^ten them with pins or golden, silver, and 
brass lings. Th^ heads of the pins are generally shaped like a 
dragon. They oil their hair, using a sort of vegetable pomatum. 
Among the court ladies and female musicians the styles of 
coiffure are various ; some being very pretty, with loops, bands, 
■waves, and “bangs,” as the illustration on page 161 shows. 

Corea is decidedly the land of big hats. From ■'heir amplitude 
these head-coverings might well be called “roofs,” or, at least, 
“lunbrellas.” Thejir diameter is so great that the human head 
encased in one of them seems but as a hub in a cart-wheel They 
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would probably serve admirably as parachutes in leaping from a 
high" place. Under his wide-spreading official hat a magistrate 
can shelter his wife and family. It serves es a numeral, since a 
company is counted by hats, instead of heads ormoses. How the 
Corean dignitary can weather a gale remains a mystery, and, per- 
haps, the feat is impossible and rarely attempted. A slim man is 
evidently at a disadvantage in a “Japanese wind'" or typhoon. 
The personal avoirdupois, which is so much admired in the penin- 
sula, becomes very useful as ballast to the head-sail. Corean 
magnates, cast away at sea, would not lack material fcr ship’s can- 
vas. In shape, the gentleman’s hat resembles a flower-pot sot on 
a round table, or a tumbler on a Chinese gong. Two feet is a 
common diameter, thus making a periphery of six feet. The top 
or cone, which rises nine inches higher, is only three inches 
wide. This cliimney-like superstructure serves as ornament and 
ventilator. Its purpose is not to encase the head, for underneath 
the brim is a tight-fitting skull-cap, which rests on the head and 
is held on by padded ties under the ears. The average rim for 
ordinary people, however, is about six inches in radius. The 
huge umbrella-hat of bleached bamboo is worn by gentlemen in 
mourning. After death it is solemnly placed on the bier, and 
forms a conspicuous object at the funeral. The native name for 
hat is I'ai or kat-si. 

The usuaf material is bamboo, split to the fineness of a thrcij.d, 
and woven so as to resemble horse-hair. The fabric is then var- 
nished or lacquered, and becomes perfectly weather-proof, resisting 
sun and rain, but not wind. The prevalence of cotton clothing, 
easily soaked and rendered imcomfortable, requires the ample pro- 
tection for the back and shotdders, which these umbrella-like 
hats furnish. In heavy rain, the kat-no is worn, that is,^a cone 
of oiled paper, fixed on ^e hat in the sliape of a funnel. Indeed, 
the umbrella in Corea is rather for a symbol of state and dignity 
than for vulgar use, and is often adorned with knobs and strips. 
Quelpart Island is the home of the hatters, whose fashionable 
wares supply the dandies and dignitaries of the capital and of the 
peninsula. The highest officers of the government have the cone 
truncated or rounded at the vertex, and surmounted by a little 
figure of a crane in polished silver, very handsome and durable. 
This long-legged bird is a symbol of civil office. “ To confer the 
hat,” means as much to an officer high in' favor at the court of 
Seoul as to a cardinal in the Yatican, only the c<i»lor is black, not 
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red. It is Corean etiquette to keep the hat on, and in this respect, 
as well as in their broad brims, the hermits resemble the Quakers. 
Marriage and moumiAg are denoted also by the hat. 

A variety of niaterials is employed by other classes. Soldiers 
wear large black or brown felt hats, resembling Mexican som- 
breros, which are adorned with red horse-hair or a peacock’s 
feather, swung on a swivel button. 

Suspended from the sides, over the ears and around the neck, 
are strings of round balls of blue porcelain, cornelian, amber, or 
what resembles kauri gum. Sometimes these ornaments are tubu- 
lar, reminding one of the millinery of a cardinal’s hat. 

For the common people, plaited straw or rushes of varied 
shapes servo for sui^mer, while in winter shaggy caps of lynx, 
wolf, bear, or deer-skin are common, u;ade into Havelock, Astrac- 
han, Japanese, and other shaj)es, some resembling wash-bowls, 
some being fluted or fan-like, winged, soak-shaped, or made like 
a nightcap. Variety sgems to be the fashion. 

The head-dress of the court nobles differs from that of the 
vulgar as much as thcf Pope’s tiara differs from a cardinal’s 
ruhrum. It is a crown or helmet, which, eschewing brim, rises in 
altitude to the proportions of a mitre. Witliout earstrings or 
necklaces of beads, it is yet highly ornamental. One of these 
consists of a cap, with a sort of gable at the top. Another has six 
lofiy curving folds or volutes set in it. On another are designs 
from the pa-kwa, or sixty-four mystic diagrams, which are sup- 
posed to be sacred symbols of the Confucian philosophy, and of 
which fortune-tellers make great use. 

The wardrobe of the gentry consists of the ceremonial and the 
house <Jress. The former, as a rule, is of fine silk, and the latter 
of coarser silk or cotton. These “ gorgeous Corean dresses ” are 
of pink, bjue, and other rSih colors. The official robe is a long 
garment like a wrapper, with loose, baggy sleeves. This is em- 
broidered with the stork or phoenix for civil, and with the kirin, 
lion, or tiger for military officers. Buttons are unknown and 
form no part of a Corean’ s attire, male or female, thus greatly re- 
ducing the labor of the wives and motBers who ply the needle, 
which in Corea has an ‘‘ear” instead of an “eye.” Strings and 
girdles, and the shifting of the main weight of Ihe ftething toTihe 
shoulders, take the place of these convenient, but fugitive, ad- 
juncts to the Westeln costume. There are few tadors’ shops, the 
women of aach hotisehold making the family outfit. 

18 
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^ Soldiers in full dress wear a sleeveless, open surcoat for dis^ 
play. The under dress of both sexes is a short jacket with tight 
sleeves, which for men reaches to the thighs, and for women only 
to the waist, and a pair of drawers reaching from waist to ankle, 
a little loose all the way down for the men, and tied at the ankles, 
but for the women made tight and not tied. The females wear a 
petticoat over this garment, so that the Coreans say they dress like 
Western women, and foreign-made hosiery and under-garments 
are in demand. Although they have a variety of articles of aj^- 
parel easily distinguishable to the native eye, yet^'their general 
style of costume is that of the wrapper, stiff, wide, and inflated 
with abundant starch in summer, but clinging and baggy in win- 
ter. The rule is tightness and economy fqr the working, ampli- 
tude and richness of matejclal for the affluent, classes. The women 
having no pockets in their dresses, wear a little bag suspended 
from their girdle. This is worn on the right side! attached by 
cords. These contain their bits of jewelry,, scissors, knife, a tiger's 
claw for luck, perfume-bottle or sachet, a tiny chess-board in gold 
or silver, etc. Besides the rings on their fingers the ladies wear 
hair-pins of gold ornamented with bulbs or figures of birds. Many 
of them' dust pwn, or white powder, on their faces, and employ 
various other cosmetics, which are kept in their lciong4aiy or mir- 
ror toilet-8t*^nds ; in which also may be their so-hah, or book con- 
taining rules of politeness. • 

The general type of costume is that of China under the Ming 
dynasty. To a Chinaman a Corean looks antiquated, a curiosity 
in old clothes ; a Japanese at a little distance, in the twilight, is 
reminded of ghosts, or the snowy heron of the ricp-fields, while 
to the American the Corean sw^ell seems compounded qjiiefly of 
bed-clothes, and in his most elaborate costume to be stiU in his 
under-garments. ® ^ 

Plenty of starch in summer, and no stint of cotton in winter, 
are the needs of the Corean. His white dress makes his com- 
plexion look darker than it really is. The monotonous dazzle of 
bleached garments is relieved by the violet robes of the magis- 
trate, the dark blue for*^ the soldiers, and lighter shades of that 
color in the garb of the middle class ; the blue strip which edges 
the^ coat of th^ literary graduates, and the pink and azure clothes 
of the children. Less agreeable is the^ nearness which dispels 
illusion. The costume, which seemed snowy at a distance, is seen 
to be dingy and dirty, owing to ah entire ignor&nce of«.soap. 
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The Corean drees, though simpler than the Chinese, is, not 
entirely devoid of ornament. The sashes are often of handsome 
blue silk or brocaded^stuff. The olhciid girdles, or flat belts a few 
inches wide, have clasps of gold, silver, or rliiuoceros horn, and 
are decorated with polished ornaments of gold or silver. For 
magistrates of the three higher ranks these belts arc set with blue 
stones ; for those of the fourth and fifth grade with white stones, 
and for those below the fifth with a substance resembling horn. 
Common girdles are of cotton, hemp cloth, or rope. 

*Fans are also a mark of rank, being made of various material^ 
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especially silk or cloth, stretched on a frame. The fan is an in- 
strument of etic^ette. To hide the face with one is an act of 
politeness. The man in mourning must have no other kind than 
that in which the pin or rivet is of cow’s horn. Oiled paper fans 
serve a variety of purposes. In another kind, the ribs of the 
frame are bent back double. The finer sort for the nobility are 
gorgeously inlaid with pearl or nacre? • • 

A kind of flat wa>nd or tablet, seen in the hands of nobles, 
ostensibly to set dbwn orders of the sovereign, is made of ivoiy 
for officer^ above# and of wood *for those below the fourth grade. 
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pother badge of office is the little wand, half way between a 
toy whip and a Mercury’s caduceus, of black lacquered wood, with 
cords of gi-een silk. This 'is carried by civil officers, and may be 
the original of the Japanese baton of command, made of lacquered 
wood with pendant strips of paper. 

Canes are (iarried by men of the literary or official class when 
in mourning. These tall staves, which, from the decks of Euro- 
pean vessels sailing along the coast, have often looked like spears, 
are the sang-ckang, or smooth bamboo staves, expressive of cere- 
monial grief, and nothing more. r • 

As the Coreans have no pockets, they make bags, girdles, and 
their sleeves servo instead. The women wear a sort of reticule 
himg at the belt, and the men a smoking outfit, consisting of an 
oval bag to hold his flint and steel, some fine-cut tobacco, and a 
long, narrow case for his pipe. 

Foot-gear is either qf native or of Chinese make. < The laborer 
contents himself with sandals woven from rice-straw, which usu- 
ally last but a few days. A better sort is of hempen twine or rope, 
with many strands woven over the top pf the foot. A man in 
mourning can wear but four cords on the upper part. Socks are 
too expensive for the poor, except in the winter. Shoes made of 
cotton are often seen in the cities, having hempen or twine soles. 
The low shges of cloth, or velvet, and cowhide, upturned at the 
toe, worn by officials, are imported from China. Small feet, do 
not seem to be considered a beauty, and the foot-binding of the 
Chinese is unknown in Cho-sen, as in Japan, 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

MOURNING AND BURIAL. 

The fashion of moiirninpf, the proper place and time to shed 
tears and express grief according to regulations, are rigidly pre- 
scribed in an official treatise or “ Guide to Mourners,” published 
by the government. The corpse must be placed in a coffin of 
very thick \food, and preserved during many months in a "special 
room prepared and ornamented for tliis purpose. It is proper to 
weep only in this dealh -chamber, but this must be done three or 
four times daily. Bef<jre entering it, the mourner must don a 
special weed, which consists of a gray cotton frock coat, tom, 
patched, and as much soiled as possible. The girdle mnst be of 
twisted straw and silk, made into a rope of the thickness of the 
wrist. Another cord, the thickness of the thumb, is wound 
rqpmd the head, which is covered with dirty hncn, each of the 
rope’s ends falling upon the cheek. A special kind of sandals 
is worn, and a big knotty stick completes the costume of woe. 
Li the prescribed weeds the mourner enters the death-chamber 
in the morning on rising, and before each meal. .He carries a little 
table filled with food, which he pjaces upon a tray at the side of 
the co&n. The person who is master of the mourners presides 
at the ceremonies. Prostrate, and struck by the stick, he utters 
dolorous ^oans, sounding if for a parent. For other rela- 

tives he groans dut “ oi, oi” According to the noise and length 
of the groans and weeping, so will the good opinion of the jjublic 
be. The lamentations over, the mourner retires, doffd the mourn- 
ing robes, and eats his food. At the new and the full moon, all 
the relatives are invited and expected to assist at the ceremonies. 
These practices continue more or less even after* burial, a»d at 
intervals during several years. Often a noble will go out to weep 
and kneel at the tpmb* passing a day, and even a night, in this 
position. ^ In sojne instances, Inoumers have bifilt a little house 
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befQre the grave, and watched there for years, thus winning a 
high reputation for filial piety. 

Among the poor, who have not the means to provide a death- 
chamber and expensive mourning, the coffin is kept outside their 
houses covered with mats until the time of sepulture. 

Though cremation, or “burying in the fire,” is known in 
Cho-sen, the most usual form of disposing of the dead is by 
inhumation. Children are wrapped up in the clothes and bed- 
ding in which they die, and are thus buried. As unmarried per- 
sons are reckoned as children, their shroud and burial are \iie 
same. With the married and adult, the process is more costly, 
and the ceremonial more detailed and prolonged. This, which is 
described very fully in Ross’ “Corea,” and^with which Hamel’s 
curt notes agree, consists of minute ceremonial and mourning 
among the living and the washing, combing, nail-paring, robing, 
and laying out in state^ of the dead, with calling of the spirits, 
and with screens, lights, and offerings, according to Confucian 
ritual. In many interesting features, the most ancient rites of 
China have survived in the peninsula after they have become 
obsolete in the former countiy. The very old tombs opened, 
and the .painted coffins, coated with many layers of silicious 
paint, dug up near Shanghai recently, are much like those of the 
Coreans. 

The coffin, which fits the body, is made air-tight with wf x, 
resin, or varnish, and is borne on a bier to the grave by men who 
make this their regular business. Often there are two coffins, one 
inside the other. Sons follow the body of their father on foot, 
relatives ride in. palanquins or on horseback. Prom^ent at the 
head of the procession is the :red standard containing the titles 
and honors of the deceased. This banner, or sa^jen, has two points 
on it to frighten away the spirits, and* at the funeral of a high 
offifier, a man wears a hideous mask for the same purpose. When 
there are no titles, only the name of the dcce&sed is inscribed 
upon the banner. 

The selection of a proper site for a tomb is a matter of pro- 
found solicitude, time, and money ; for the geomancers must be 
consulted with a fee. Tlie pung-sui superstition requires for the 
comfort of both living and* dead that the right site should be 
chosen. Judging from the number of times the word “moun- 
tain ” enters into terms relating to burial, most interments are 
on the hillsides If these are ndt done propqrly, txpuble will 
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arise, and the bones must then be dug up, collected, and re- 
buried, often at heavy expense. Thousands of professional cLeats 
and self-duped people live by working upon the feelings of the 
bereaved through this superstition. 

The tombs of the poor consist only of the grave and a low 
mound of earth. These mounds, subjected to tha forces of na- 
ture, and often trampled upon by cattle, disappear after the lapse 
of a few years, and oblivion settles over the spot. 

With the richer class monuments are of stone, sometimes 
neat or evei^ imposing, sometimes grotesque. Some, as the pi- 
jpopi, are shaped like a house or miniature temple ; or, two stones, 
cut in the form of a ram and a horse respectively, are placed 
before the sepulchre. The man-lu, “ gazing headstone,’* consists 
of two monoliths or columns of masonry, fltuiking the tomb 
on either side, so that the soul of th5 dead, changed into a bird, 
may repoae»peacefully. In the graveyards are many tombs paved 
with granite slabs around the temple model, but for the most 
part a Corean cemetefy is filled with little obelisks, or tall, square 
columns, either pointed at the top or surmounted with the 
effigy of a human head, or a rudely sculptured stone image, 
which strangely reminds a foreigner of “patience on. a monu- 
ment, smiling at grief,” This api)arition of a human head 
rising above the tall grass of the burial-ground may be the 
oyginal of Japanese pictures of the ghosts and spirits which seem 
to rise dark and windblown out of the wet grass. Often the 
carving in Corean grave-yards is so rude as to be almost indis- 
tinguishable. 

Mourning is of many degrees and . lengths, /ind is betokened 
by dress, abstinence from food and business, visits to the tomb, 
offeriif^s, tablets, and many visible indications, detailed even to 
absurdity. Pure, or nea|jJ.y pure w^hite is the mourning color, as 
a contrail to red, the color of rejoicing. Even the rivets of the 
fan, the strings an the shoes, and the carrying of a staff in addi- 
tion to the mouming-hat, betoken the uniform of woe. 

When noblemen don the peaked hat, which covers the face as 
well as the head, they are as dead to the world — not to be spoken 
to, molested, or even arrested if charged with crime. This Corean 
mourning hat proved “ the helmet oS salvation” to«Christians$ and 
explains the safety of the French missionaries who lived so long 
in disguise, unhapnedr in the country where the police were as 
lynxes and houijds ever on their The ffesuits were not 
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slow^ to see the wonderful shelter promised for them, and availed 
themselves of it at once and always. 

The royal sepulchres within the peninsula have attracted more 
than one unlawful descent upon the shores of Oho-sen. The 
various dynasties ot sovereigns during the epoch of the Three 
Kingdoms in. the old capitals of these states, the royal lines of 
Kokorai at Ping-an, of Korai at Sunto, and of the ruling house at 
Seoul, have made Corea during her two thousand years of history 
rich in royal tombs. These are in various parts of the country, 
and those which are known are under the care of the^govcmmeht. 

Are tliese mausoleums filled with gold or jewels? Foreign 
grave-robbers have believed so, and shown their faith by their 
works, as we shall see. French priests in the country have said 
so. The ancient Chinese narratives descriptive of the customs of 
the Fuyu people, confirm the general impression. Without having 
the facts at hand to demonstrate what eager foreigners have 
believed, we know that vast treasures have been spent upon 
the decoration of the royal sepulchres, and the erection of me- 
morial buildings over them, and that the* fear of their violation 
by foreign or native outlaws has been for centuries ever be- 
fore the Corean people. That these fears have too often been 
justified, wo shall find when we read of that memorable year, 
A.©. 1806. The profuse vocabulary of terms relating to burial, 
mourning, and memorial tablets in Corea show their intense 
loyalty to the Confuciaii doctrines, the power of superstition, 
and the shocking waste of the resources of the living upon the 
dead. 

The voluble Corean envoys when in Tokio, visite^ the Naval 
College, and on learning that in, certain emergencies the students 
from distant jn’ovinces were not allowed to go home to attend the 
funeral of their parents, nor to absent *themselvcs from duty on 
account of mourning, were amazed beyond measure, and for a 
few moments literally speechless from surprise. ‘ It is hard for a 
Corean to understand the sayings of Jesus to the disciple who 
asked, “Lord, suffer me first to go and buiy my father,” and 
“ Let the dead bury their dead.” 

From the view-point of political economy, this lavish expense 
of time, energy!*, money, and intellect upon corpses and super- 
stition is beneficial. Without knowing of Malthus or his theories, 
the Cho-senese have hit upon a capital method of limiting popu- 
lation, and keeping the country ih a state of (^hroniq poverty. 
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The question has been asked the -writer, “How can a people,^ pent 
in a little mountainous peninsula like Corea, exist for centuries 
without overpopulating their territory?*’ 

Wars, famine, pestilence, ordinary poverty answer the question 
in part. The absurd and rigorous rules of inouming, requiring 
frightful expense, postponement of marriage to yeung people — 
who even when betrothed must mourn three years for pai’ents and 
grandparents, actual and expected, the impoverishing of the peo- 
ple, and the frequent hindrances to marriage at the proper season, 
s&ve to keep down population. This fact is an often chosen sub- 
ject for native anecdotes and romances. The vexations and delays 
often caused by the long periods of idle mourning required by 
etiquette, are well ^illustrated by the following story, from the 
“ Grammaire Coreene,** which is intended to show the sympathy 
of the king Cheng-chong (177G to iSOO) with his subjects. It is 
entitled “A Trait of Koyal Solicitude.” 

It was about New Year’s that Cliong-chong walked about here 
and there within the palace enclosure. Having come to the place 
reserved for the candidates at the literary examinations, he looked 
through a crack in the gate. The competitors had nearly all gone 
away to spend the New Year holidays at home, and, there re- 
mained only two of them, who were talking together. 

“Well, all the others have gone off to spend New Year’s at 
lv)me ; isn’t it deplorable that we two, having no place to go to, 
must be nailed here?” 

“Yes, truly,” said the other; “you have no longer either wife, 
children, or house. How is this ? ” 

“Liste^ to my story,” said the first mau. “My parents, 
thinking of my marriage, had arranged my betrothal, but some 
time ^before the preparations were concluded, my future grand- 
father died, and it became necessary to wait three years. Hardly 
had I put off mourning, when I was called on to lament the death 
of my poor father. I was now compelled to wait still three years. 
These three years finished, behold my mother-in-law who was to 
be died, and three years passed away. Finally, I had the misfor- 
tune to lose my poor mother, which required me to wait again 
three years. And so, three times four — a dozen years — ^have 
elapsed, during which we have waitijd the one foi the othe% By 
this time she, who was to be my wife, fell iU. As she was upon 
the point of death, 1 went to make her a visit. My intended 
brother-in-law pame to see Ine, found me, and said, * Although 
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the ceremonies of marriage have not been made, they may cer- 
tainly consider you as married, therefore come and see her.’ 
Upon his invitation I entered her house, but we had hardly blown 
a puff of smoke, one before the other, ihan she di»d. 

“Seeing this, I have no more wished even to dream at night. 



Thatched House near Seoul. (From a photograph, 1876.) 


I am not yet married. 15ou may understand, then, why I have 
neither wife, children, nor home.” 

In«liis turn the other thu9j spoke : “ My house was extremely 
poor. Our diet looked like fasting. We had no means of freeing 
ourselves from embarrassment. When the day oS. the examination 
came I presented hnyself. During fay absence m^ wife contrived 
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in such a manner, that putting in the brazier a farthing’s T^orth 
of charcoal, she set a liandful of rice to cook in a skillet, and set- 
tled herself to wait fbr me. She served this to me every time I 
came back. But I never obtained a degree. The day on which 
I was at last received as a bachelor of arts,* on returning after 
examination, I found that she had as before lighted the chai*coal, 
put to boil a dish of soup, and seating herself before the fire, she 
waited. In this position she was dead. 

“ At sight of this my grief was without bounds. Having no 
desire to conti'act a new union, I have never re-married.” 

Hearing these narratives, Cheng-chong was touched with pity. 
Entering the palace, seating himself upon the throne, and having 
had the two scholar^ brought in, he said to them : 

“ All the other scholars have gone to their homes to spend 
New Year’s. Why have not you two gone also?” They an- 
swered, “Your servants having no hquse to go to, remained 
here.” ^ 

“What does tha? mean?” said Cheng-chong. “The fowls 
and the dogs, oxen and horses have shelter. The birds have also 
a hole to build their nests in. Can it be that men have no dwell- 
ing ? There should be a reason for this. Speak plainly.” One 
of the scholars answered : “ Your servant’s afiairs are so-and-so. 
I have come even till now without re-marriage. H is because I 
l»ve neither wife, child, nor family.” 

The story being exactly like that which he had heard before, 
the king cried out, “Too bad!” 

Then addressing the other, ho put this question : “And you, 
how is it t^Jat you are reduced to this condition,?” He answered . 
“ My story is almost the same.” , 

• “ WTiat do yoij wish ? Speak I ” replied the king. 

“ Tl^ circumstances •being such and such, I am at this mo- 
ment without wife and without food. That is my condition.” 

As there wa& in all this nothing different from the preceding, 
the king, struck with compassion, bestowed upon them imme- 
diately lucrative offices. 

If he had not examined for himself, how could he have been 
able to know such unfortunate men, and procure for them so 
happy a position in the world? In truth, the goodness ^f his 
Majesty Cheng-chong has become celebrated. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 


OUT-DOOR LIFE.— CHARACTERS AND EMPLOYMENTS. 

Six public roads oi the first class traverse the peninsula and 
centre at the capital. They are from twenty to thirty feet in 
width, with ditches at the side for drainage. One of these begins 
near the ocean, in ChuUa Do, and in general follows tlie shores of 
the Yellow Sea through thtee provinces to Tong-chin opposite 
Kang-wa Island, and enters the capital by branch road3. Another 
highway passes through the interior of the three provinces bor- 
dering the Yellow Sea, and enters Seoul liy the southern gate. 
Hamel and his fellow-captives jomneyed by this road. The road 
by which the annual embassy reacjhes Peking, after leaving the 
capital, parses through Simto and Ping-an and Ai-chiu, crosses the 
Neutral Strip, and enters Manchuria for Peking by way of Muk- 
den. This was the beaten track of the French missionaries, and 
the shipwrecked men from the United States and Japan, and ’S 
the military road from China. It is well described, with a good 
map, in Koei -Ling’s “Journal of a Mission into Corea,” which 
!Mr. F. Scherzer has translated for us. 

From Fusan and Tong-nai, in the southeast, Seoul^ is reached 
by no less than three roads. ^One strikes westward through 
Chung-chong, and joins the main road coming up from the south. 
Another following the Nak-tong River basin, crosses the moun- 
tains to Chulla, and enters Seoul by the south gate. Eight river 
crossings must be made by this road, over which Ronishi marched 
in 1593. The third route takes a more northerly trend, follows the 
sea-coast to Urusan, and passing tlu’ough Kion-chiu, enters the 
capital by the east gate. ^ 

The fifth great road issuing from the north gate of the capital 
passes into Kai^g-wen, and thence upward to Gensan, and to the 
frontiers at the Tumen River. 

The roads of the second class are eight**or nine feet wide, and 
without side ditcltes. They ramify 'through all the provinces, but 
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are especially numerous in the five southern. The three northern 
circuits, owing to their mountainous character, are but poorly 
furnished with highways, and these usually follow the rivers. 

The thir^ class roads, which are nothing more than bridle- 
paths, or trails, connect the villages. 

The hilly nature of the country, together with the Asiatic 
apathy to bestowing much care on the public highways, makes 
travelling difficult. Inundations are frequent, though the water 
subsides quickly. Hence in summer the road-beds are dust, and 
in^nter a plough of mud. Macadamized, or paved roads, ai*e 
hardly known, except for short lengths. Few of the wide rivers 
are bridged, which necessitates frequent fordings and feiTiages. 
Stone bridges, built with arches, are sometimes seen over streams 
not usually iiumdated, but few of the wooden bridges are over 
one hundred and eighty feet long. ’ 

In one rt spect the roads are well attended to. The distances 
are well marked. At every ri is a small, and at every three ri a 
lai*ge mound, surmouiilcd with an inscribed post or “ mile-stone,*' 
called chang-sujig. They are two, six, and even ten feet in length. 

In ancient times, it is said, there was a man named Chang- 
sung, who killed his servant and wife. Wlien punished* his head 
was placed on a small mound. Legend even declares that it was 
successively exposed on all the distance mounds in the kingdom. 
TJjis is said to be the origin of the bournes or distance-mounds, 
which suggests, as Mr. Adams has shown, the termini of the 
Eomans. When of stone, they are called pio-sck, but they are 
often ,of wood, rudely carved or hacked out of a whole tree by an 
axe into the exaggerated form of a man, and q.re of a ludicrous 
or absurd appearance. The face js meant to be that of the mur- 
derer tJhang-sung. The author of “ A Forbidden Land ’* mistook 
these for “village idols, ’*j.and was suri)rised to find the boys in 
some cases sacrilegiously kicking about some that had rotted 
down or fallen. ^ The “ gods of the roads '* may, however, have 
their effiges, which are worshipped or profaned. 

AU distances in every direction are measured from the front 
gate of the magistrates* offices, the standard of all being the palace 
at Seoul Not the least interesting sights to the traveller are the 
memorial stones set up and inscribed with a vievs to commemo- 
rate local or national worthies, or the events of war, famine, or 
philanthropy. The Cefreans are “idolaters of letters,*' and the 
erection of memprial tablets dr columns occasidnally becomes a 
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passioil. Sometimes the inscriptions are the means of stirring up 
patriotism, as the following inscription shows. It was graven on 
a stone in fi*ont of a castle erected after the French and American 
expeditions, and was copied by a Japanese corresponldent 

“ It is nothing else than selling the kingdom into slavery, in 
ordei to avoid war, to make peace without fighting when any 
Western nation comes to attack it ; such should never be done 
even by our descendants thousands of years hence.’’ 

In this country, in which sumptuary laws prevent the humbler 
classes from travelling on horseback, and where wagons and 
steam-roads are unknown, the roads are lively with numerous 
foot-passengers. Palanquins are used by the better classes and 
the wealthy. The rambling life of many of the people, the goodly 
numbers of that character not unknown in Christendom — ^the 
tramp— the necessities of trade, literary examinations, government 
service, and holy pilgrimages, prevent too many weeds from grow- 
ing in the highways. In travelling over the high roads one meets 
a variety of characters that would satisfy*a Corean Dickens, or 
the Japanese author who wrote the Tokaidd Hizakurig& (Leg-hair, 
i.e., “Shanks* mare,” on the East Sea Hoad). Bands of students 
on their way to the capital or provincial literary examinations, 
some roysteiing youths in the full fiow of spirits, are hastening 
on, others, gray-headed and solemn, are wending their way to fail 
for the twentieth time. Pompous functionaries in umbrella-hate, 
on horseback, before whom ordinary folks dismount or kneel 
or bow, brush past with noisy attendants. Pilgrims in pious garb 
are on their way to some holy mountain or famous shrine, men to 
pray for success in business, women to beseech the gods for off- 
spring. Here hobbles along the lame or rheumatic, or the pale- 
faced invalid is borne to the hot springs. Here is a party of 
pic-nickers, or poets intent on the joys of drink, verse, and scenery. 
Here a troop of strolling players or knot of masqueraders are in 
peripatetic quest of a livelihood, toiling fearfully hard in order to 
escape settled industry. Nobles in mourning pass with their 
faces invisible. Postal slaves, women doing the work of express 
agents in forwarding parcels, pass the merchant with his loaded 
pack-horses returning from Sunto, or going to Gensan. There a 
packman is doing horse’s work in transportation. Here an ox 
laden with brushwood is led by a woman. Beggary corpses, 
kang-fd, or men dead of hunger in times of ^famine, make the 
lights and shadows of life on the rdad. ^ 
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There are other methods of travel besides those of horseback, 
on foot, and sedan chair, for oxen are often straddled by the 
men, and poor wom^ travel on an cpc, in a sort of improvised 
palanquin having four poles recurved to centre and covered with 
robe or cloak. In winter, among the mountains not only in the 
north, but even in Chulla, the people go on racquqttes or snow- 
shoes. These are in shape like a battledore, and are several feet 
long. At regular distances are yeh^ or relays or ofQces, at which 
sit clerks or managers under government auspices, with hered- 
itary slaves or serfs, porters, guides, mail-couriers, and pack- 
horses. These await the service of the traveller, especially of 
official couriers, the finer beasts being reserved for journeying 
dignitaries. 

All these througlfout a certain district, of which there are sev- 
eral in each province, are under the direction of the Tsal-peng, or 
Director of J^osts. Kiung-sang, the province having, the greatest 
number of roads, has also the best equipment in the way of post- 
officers, relays, and hof^es. The following table from DaUet shows 
the equipment of the eight provinces ; 



l*OKt Superin- 
tendents. 

Belays. 

IIOTBCS. 

Ehmg-Kei 

6 

47 

449 

Chung-chong 

6 


761 

Chulla 

6 

53 

506 

Kiung-sang. 

11 

115 

1,700 

Kang-wen 

4 

78 

447 

Wang hei. .# 

3 

28 ' 

396 

Ham-l^img 

3 


792 

Ping-an 

2 

30 

311 

• 

40 

471 

6,362 


Yet with this provision for locomotion, the country is very 
deficient in houses for public accommodation. Inns are to be 
found only along the great highways, and but rarely along the 
smaller or sequestered roada This want arises, perhaps, noi so 
much from the poverty of the people, as from the fact that their 
proverbial hospitality does away with the necessity of numerous 
inna The Coroans have been so often represented, or rather mis- 
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represented, as inhospitable, fierce, and rude by foreigners, that 
to give an inside view of them as seen through information gath- 
ered from the liVench missionaries in Corea is a pleasant task. 
From them we may learn how much the white-coate/i peninsulars 
are like their cousins, the Japanese, and that £aman nature in 
good average quantity and quality dwells under the big hats of 
the Coreans. The traveller usually takes his provisions along with 
him, but he need not eat it out-doors. As he sits along the way- 
side, he will be invited into some house to warm his food. When 
obliged to go some distance among the mountains to cut wood or 
make charcoal, a man is sure to find a hut in which he can lodge. 
He has only to bring his rice. The villagers will cook it for him, 
after adding the necessary pickles or sauces. Even the oxen, 
except during the busy season, are easily obtained on loon. 

The great virtue of the Coreans is their innate respect for and 
daily practice of the laws of human brotherhood. Mutual assist- 
ance and generous hospitality among themselves are distinctive 
national traits. In all the important event '3 of life, such as mar- 
riages and funerals, each one makes it his duty to aid the family 
most directly interested. One will charge himself with the duty 
of making purchases ; others with arranging the ceremonies. The 
poor, w'lio can give nothing, carry messages to friends and rela- 
tives in the near or remote villages, passing day and night on foot 
and giving their labors gratuitously. To them, the event is not a 
mere personal matter, but an affair of public interest. * 

When fire, flood, or other accident destroys the house of one 
of their number, neighbors make it a duty to lend a hand to re- 
build. One brings stone, another wood, another straw. Each, in 
addition to his gifts in material, devotes two or threCi days' work 
gratuitously. A stranger, comihg into a village, is always assisted 
to build a dwelling, • 

Hospitality is considered as one of the most sacred eTutics. It 
would be a grave and shameful thing to refuse p portion of one's 
meal with any person, known or unknown, who presents himself 
at eating-time. Even the poor laborers, who take their noon-meal 
at the side of the roads, are often seen sharing their frugal nour- 
ishment w-ith the passer-by. Usually at a feast, the neighbors 
consider themselves invited jDy right and custom. The poor man 
whose duty c^s him to make a journey to a distant place does 
not need to make elaborate preparatons. His stick, his pipe, 
some clothes iot. a packet Inmg from his shoulder, some cash in 
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his purse, if he has one, and his outfit is complete. At i}ight, 
instead of going to a hotel with its attendant expense, he enters 
some house, whose esterior room is open to any comer. There he 
is sure to fintl food and lodging for the night. Rice will be shared 
with the stranger, and, at bed- time, a corner of the floor-mat will 
serve for a bed, while ho may rest his head on a foot-length of the 
long log of w'ood against the wall, wliich serves as a pillow. Even 
should he delay his journey for a day or two, little or nothing to 
his discredit will be harbored by his hosts. In Corea, the old 
pfoverb conijeming fish and company after three days does not 
seem to hold good. 

As may be imagined, such a system is prolific in brooding beg- 
gars, tramps, blackmailers, and lazy louts, who “sponge” upon 
the benevolently disposed. Rich families are often bored by these 
self-invited i)arasites, who eat with* unblushing cheek at their 
tables for weeks at a time. They do not even disdain — nay, they 
often clamor for — clothing as well. To refuse would only result 
in bringing down caTumny and injury. Peddlers, strolling play- 
ers, astrologers, etc., ykowiso avail themselves of the opportu- 
nities, and act as plundering harpies. Often whole bands go 
round quartering themselves on the villages, and sometimes the 
government is called uj)on to interpose its authority and protect 
the people. 

• Corea is full of Micawbers, men who are as prodigal as avari- 
cious, who when they have plenty of money, scatter it quickly. 
When flush they care only to live in style, to treat their friends, to 
satisfy their caprices. When poverty comes, tliey take it without 
complaint, and w’ait till the wheel of fortune tyms again to give 
them better days. Wlien by any process they have made some 
gain 1t)y finding a root of ginseng, a bit of gold ore, a vein of 
crystal, what matters it ? .Let the future take care of itself. Hence 
it happens tliat the roads are full of men seeking some stroke of 
luck, hoping to discover at a distance what they could not find at 
home, to light upon some treasure not yet dug up or to invent 
some new means of making money. People forever waiting for 
something to tium up emigrate from one village to another, stop a 
year or two, and then tramp on, seeking better luck, but usually 
finding worse. • ♦ • 

Strolling companies of mountebanks, players and musicians, in 
numbers of five, six, of more, abound in Cho-sen. They wander 
up and down tlyoiigh the eight circuits, and, iif spring and sum- 
19 
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mer,, earn a precarious and vagabond livelihood. Their reputation 
among- the vUl^jigers is none of the best, being about on a par with 
that of the /j^ypsies, or certain gangs of railroad surveyors of our 
own country. Thejr often levy a sort of blackmail itpon the peo- 
ple. They are jugglers, acrobats, magicians, marionette players, 
and performeTS on musical instruments. Some of them display 
an astonishing amount of cleverness and sleight of hand in their 
feats. In the villages crowds of gaping urchins are their chief 
spectator?, but in the large cities they are invited to private 
houses to give exhibitions and are paid for it. WJien about "to 
begin a performance, they secure attention by whistling on the 
nail of their little finger. On the occasion of the anniversary of 
some happy event, a public fete day, a marriage or a social com- 
pany, the lack of what we call society — thal is, social relations 
between gentlemen and ladies — is made up, and amusement is 
furnished by these players, engaged for an evening or two. The 
guests fully appreciate the “hired music,’* and “best talent” 
thus secured for a variety entertainment. * The company of one 
class of these “men of society,” or pan(j’tf,ngy a kind of “profes- 
sional diner-out,” is so desirable that several are taken along by 
the ambassadors to China to amuse them on their long and tedi- 
ous journey, especially at nights. The chang-pii are character- 
comedians, who serenade the baccalaureates that have passed suc- 
cessfully the government examinations. Tliey play the flute apd 
other instruments of music, forming the escort which accompanies 
the graduate on his visits to relatives and officials. A band of 
performers is always attached to the suite of ambassadors to 
China and Japan, or when ^nsiting a foreign vessel. 

A character common to Corea and Japan is the singing-girl, 
who is also a great aid in making life endurable to the^better 
class of Coreans, whose chief businessi it is lo kiU time. The 
singing-girl is the one poem and picture in the street life of the 
humbler classes, whose poverty can rarely, if ever, allow them to 
purchase her society or enjoy her charms and accomplishments. 
Socially, her rank is low, very low. She is herself the child of 
poverty and toil. Her parents are poor people, who gladly give 
up their daughter, if of pretty face and form, to a life of doubtful 
morals, in ord^ that she may thereby earn her own support and 
assist her parents. She herself gladly leaves the drudgery of the 
kitchen, and the abject meanness of thef ho\el, to shine in the 
palace and the fiiansion. Her dr6ss is of finest fabric, her luxu- 
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riant black hair is bound with skill and grace, her skin is yvhit- 
ened by artificial cosmetics as far as possible, and with powder, 
paint, and pomatumf she spends muck of her life before the look- 
ing-glass, studying in youth to increase, and in womanhood to 
retain, her charms. At home, she practises her music, occasionally 
enlivening a party of her humble neighbors. As she passes along 
the street, fresh, clean, bright, and pretty, she may dispense smiles 
for popularity’s sake, but her errand is to the houses of the 
wealthy, and especially to the official, who, for his own amusement 
as he dines alone, or for his friends in social gathering, may employ 
from two to twenty geishas (as the Japanese call them). Most Co- 
rean cities have these geishas, who form themselves into a soi*t of 
guild for fixed prices, etc. Often they organize complete bands or 
choirs, by which music may be had in mass and volume. At a feast 
they serve the wine, fill and pass the 'dishes, and preside generally 
at the tablA When eating has fairly begjm, they sing (chant), play 
the guitar, recite in pantomine or vocally, and furnish general 
amusement. The dancing is usually not of an immoral character. 
Such a life, however,, amid feast and revel, wine and flattery, 
makes sad wreck of many of them, morally and physically. A 
large proportion of the most beautiful girls become concubines to 
wealthy men or officials, or act as ladies of the chamber (brevet 
wives) to young men and widowers. Not a few jom the business 
of prostitutes with that of musicians. Nevertheless, it is quite 
possible for a respectable family to enjoy a pleasant and harmless 
evening by the aid of the lively geishaa Of course, Seoul is the 
chief headquarters of the fairest and most accomplished geishas, 
who are, a^ a class, the best educated of their sex in Corea. 

The theatre, proper, does nqt seem to exist in Corea. The 
subsfitute and nearest approach to it is recitation in monologue of 
ceiiain events or extoacts from the standard or popular histories, 
a single individual representing the successive r61es. The his- 
trionic artist pifbhes his tabernacle of four posts in some popular 
street or comer.. He spreads mats for a roof or shade from the 
sun in front, and for a background in the rear. A platform, and 
a box to squat on, with a small readiag-desk, and a cup of gin- 
gery water to refresh his palate, complete his outfit. 

A few rough benches or mats constitute aU tha accommodation 
for the audience. A gaping crowd soon collects around him, his 
auditors pull ouk their pipes, and refre^ment venders improve 
the occa|tion foj the chance sUe of their viandS. With his voice 
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trained to various tones and to polite and vulgar forms of speech, 
he will hold dialogues and conversations, and mimic the attitude 
and gestures of various chaifu^ters. The triaf of a criminal before 
a •magistrate, the b^tiuado, a quarrel between hiisband and wife, 
scenes from high life and low life will be in turn rendered. He 
will imitate the grave tones and visage of the magistrate, the pit- 
eous appeals, the cries and groans and contortions of the victim 
under torture, the angry or grumbling voice of the husband, the 
shrill falsetto of the scolding shrew or the shower of tears and tjje 
piteous appeals of the wife. Smiles, frowns, surprise^ sorrow, and 
all the emotions are simulated, and the accompaniment of voice 
is kept up with jokes, puns, bon-mots, irony, or well-expressed 
pathos. In short, the reciter is a theatrical stpck company, and a 
band of minstrels, rolled into one person. For the use of begin- 
ners, and the mediocrity of the profession, there are a number of 
“jest-books,” collections, of jokes and anecdotes, mbre or less 
threadbare, and of varying moral quality, from which speakers 
may prime for the occasion. With the advanced of the profession, 
however, most of the smart sayings are loriginal and off-hand. 
Tlie habitues of the booths have their “ star ” favorite, as theatre- 
goers with .us go into raptures over their actors. Able men make 
a good living at the business, as they “ pass round the hat ” to 
take up a collection in the audience. This, usually comes at the 
most telling point of the narrative, when the interest of tlfe 
hearers is roused to the highest pitch (or when it is to be “ con- 
tinued in our next,” as the flash newspapers say). Sometimes the 
speaker will not go on till the collection is deemed by the tyrant 
a sufficient appreciation of his talents. In addition to tfieir public 
street income, the best of them are often invited to perfoqn in 
private houses, at family reunions, social parties and as a rule, in 
visits to dignitaries by candidates who hJive won degrees^, 

The Corean gamut, differing from the scale used in European 
countries, makes a fearful and wonderful difference in effect upon 
our ears. Some of their melodies upon the flute are plaintive 
and sweet, but most of their music is distressing to the ear and 
desolating to the air. One^earer describes their choicest pieces 
as “ the most discordant sounds that ever were emitted under the 
name e>f music from brass tub^s.” Some of the flute music, how- 
ever, is very sweet. As most of the ancient music of Japan is of 
Corean origin, one can get a fair idea of the nathre of the soimds 
that delight a Corean ear from the music of the iipperial. band of 
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Tokio, which plays the classical scores. Yet it is evident that the 
modem tunes of Seoul are not melodious to Japanese auditory 
nerves. On^ would *think that, as the mikado’s subjects “hear 
themselves as (tthers hear ihem” when Corean musicians play, 
they would be delighted. On the contrary, Corean music seems 
to horrify and afflict the Japanese ear. Evidently, <in the course 
of centuries the musical scales of the two countries, originally 
identical, have altered in tone and interval Wan-ka is the father 
of^ Corean music — though the mere fact that he belonged to an- 
tiquity would secure his renown. The various stringed musical 
instruments known are the hemu'nko^ a kind of large guitar ; the 
kanyahko^ mandolin ; the ko-siul, or guitar of twenty-five strings ; 
and the five-stringed,harp or violin. The wind instruments comprise 
a whole battery of fiutes, long and short trumpets, while cymbals, 
drums, and other objects of percussion are numerous. Ambas- 
sadors and* other high officers at hom^, and when on duty to 
foreign countries, are^ accompanied by a band of musicians. La- 
borers on government works are summoned to begin and end 
work by music, but th« full effect of a musical salvo is attained at 
the opening and closing of the city gates. Then the sound is 
most distressing — or most captivating, according as the eai*s are 
to the manner born, or receive their first experience of what 
tortures the air may h© made to vibrate. ^ 

• The chief out-door manly sport in Corea is, by excellence, that 
of archery. It is encouraged by the government for the national 
safety in war, and nobles stimulate their retainers to excellence 
by rewards. Most gentlemen have targets and arrow-walks for 
practice in* their gardens. At regular times in the year contests 
of s^jll are held, at which archers of reputation compete, the 
expense and prize«^ being paid for out of the public purse. Hamel 
says the^ great men’s retainers have nothing to do but to learn to 
shoot. The grandees rival each other in keeping the most famous 
archers, as an £&glishman might his fox-hounds or as the daimios 
of Japan formerly vied with each other in patronizing the fattest 
and most skilful wrestlers. Other manly sports are those of 
boxing and fist-fights. Young men jftnctice the “manly art” in 
play with each other, and at times champions are chosen by rival 
villages and a set-to between the b^sers is the sesiilt^ with more 
or less of broken heads and pulpy faces. In large cities the 
contestants may dome* from different wards of the same city. In 
Seoul, usually ^ the first month, there are some lively tussles 
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between picked champions, with betting and cheering of the 
backers of either party. Often these trials of skill degenerate into 
a free fight, in which clubs» and stones are Vised freely ; cracked 
skuUs and loss of life are common. The magist&tes do not 
usually interfere, blit allow the frolic to spend itself. 

Another class of men worthy of notice, and identified with 
out-door life, are the sportsmen. The bird-hunters never shoot 
on the wing. They disguise themselves in skins, feathers, straw, 
etc., and lurk in some coigne of vantage to bring down the game 
that comes within their range. The skilled fowler, imderstands 
perfectly how to imitate the cries of the various birds, particularly 
that of the pheasant caUing his mate. By this means most of the 
female pheasants are captured. The call used is an iron whistle, 
shaped like the apricot-stone, and simliar to that used by the 
Japanese hunters. The method of hunting the deer is as follows ; 
During \he months of Ji^iie and July deer -horn commlmds a very 
high price, for it is at this season that the deer-homs are develop- 
ing, and the “ spike-bucks are special prizes. A party of three 
or four huntei*s is formed. They beat up the mountain sides 
during several days, and, at night, when obliged to cease for 
awhile, they have a wonderful instinct for detecting the trail of 
the game, except when the earth is too dry. Usually they come 
up to their game on the third day, which they bring down with a 
gunshot. The horn is sold to the native physicians or is exporte«l 
to China and Japan, where hartshorn and valuable medicines are 
concocted from it. A successful deer-hunt usually enables a 
hunter to live on his profits for a good part of the year, and in 
some cases individuals make small fortunes. Those ^^who hunt 
bears wait for the occasion when, the mother bear leads her cubs 
to the seashore to feast them on the crabs, '^en the hunters 
bide their time till they see the mother lifting up the heavy rocks 
on edge, while the little cubs eat the crabs. The hunters usually 
rush forward and assault the bear, which, frighteded, lets fall the 
rock, which crushes the cub. When on the open field or shore 
they do not fire at the she-bear, unless sure of killing her. For 
the various parts of the animal good prices await the hunter who 
sella In addition to the proceeds from hide, flesh, fat, and 
8inewSf.the liver ,and gall of the brute, supposed to possess great 
potency in medicine, are sold for their weight in silver. In 
another chapter we have written of the tiger-hwters and their 
noble game. 
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Gkonbling and betting are fearfully common habits in Oorea, 
and kite-flying gives abundant occasion for money to change 
hands. The two mohths of the winter, during which the north 
wind blows, i^ ‘‘kite time.’* The large and strong kites are flown 
with skill, requiring stout cords and to be held by young men. 
A large crowd usually collects to witness the battle* of the kites, 
when the kites are put through various evolutions in the air, by 
which one seeks to destroy, tear, or saw ofl; the string of the other. 

Eesources for in-door amusement are chiefly in the form of 
golsip, story-JjelHng, smoking, lounging, and games of hazard, 
such as chess, checkers, and backgammon. The game of chess 
is the same as that played in Japan and China. Card-playing, 
though interdicted b^y law, is habitual among the common people. 
The nobles look upon it as vulgar amusement beneath their dig- 
nity. The people play secretly or at* night, often gambling to a 
ruinous extent. It is said that the sol4iers, especially tflose on 
guard, and at the frontiers, are freely ^owed to play cards, as 
that is the surest way to keep them awake and alert in the pres- 
ence of enemies, and a^ safeguards against night attacks. They 
shuffle and cut the cards as we do. Games with the hands and 
fingers, similar to those in Japan, are also well known. . 

' In pagan lands, where a Sabbath, or anything like it, is utterly 
uknown alike to the weary laborer, the wealthy, aijjd the men of 
leieure, some compensation is afforded by the national and relig- 
ious holidays. These in Corea consist chiefly of the festal occa- 
sions observed in China, the feasts appropriate to the seasons, 
planting, and harvest, the Buddhist saints’ anniversaries, the 
king’s birthday, and the new year. 

Among the poorer classes the, families celebrate the birthday 
of the*head of the family only, but among the noble and wealthy, 
each member of the family is honored with gifts and a f estai gath« 
ering of -friends. There are certain years of destiny noticed with 
extra joy and coflgratulations, but the chief of aU is the sixty-first 
year. With us, the days of man are three score years and ten, but 
in the hermit kingdom the limit of life is three score years and 
one, and the reason is this : The CoreaiSs divide time according to 
the Chinese cycle of sixty years, which is made up of two series of 
ten and twelve each respectively. E>iBry year has a^name after the 
zodiacal sign, or one of the five elements. The first birthday 
occurring after the entire revolution of the cycle is a very solemn 
event to a sexagenarian, and the festival commSmorative of it is 
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called WanJcap. All, rich and poor, noble and vulgar,' observ€ 
this day, which definitely begins old age, when man, having passed 
the acknowledged limit of life, must remembbr and repose. When 
it happens — a rare event — that the sixty-first anniversary of a 
wedding finds both parties alive, there are extraordinary rejoic- 
ings, and the* event is celebrated like our “diamond weddings.’’ 
For both these feasts children and friends must strain every 
nerve, and spend aU their cash to be equal to the occasion and to 
spread the table for all comers ; for at such a time, not only the 
neighbors, but often the whole country folk round are interested. 
A silk robe for the honored aged, new clothes for themselves, 
and no end of wine and good cheer for friends, acquaintances, 
hangers-on, country cousins, and strangers from afar, must be 
provided without stint. Poems are recited, games and sports 
enjoyed, minstrels sing and dance, and recitations are given. All 
come with compliments ip their mouths — and a ravencKis appetite. 
All must be fed and none turned away, and the children of the 
honored one must be willing to spend their last coin and econo- 
mize, or even starve, for a year afterward. < It is often as dreadful 
an undertaking as a funeral pageant in other lands. In the event 
of the queen, royal mother, or king, reaching the sixty-first birth- 
day the profusion and prodigality of expense and show reaches a 
height of sharp eful extravagance. All the prisons are opened by 
general amnesty, and the jail-birds fly free. An extraordinaly 
session of examiners is held to grant degrees. In the capital all 
the grandees present themselves before the king with gifts and 
homage. In all the rural districts, a large picture of the king is 
hung up in a noted place. The chief magistrate, pjreceded by 
music and followed by his satellites, and all the people proceed to 
the place and prostrate themselves before the eflSgy, offering their 
congratulations. In the capital the soldiers receive gifts pcom, the 
court, and the day is a universal holiday for the entire nation. 

Almost as matter of course, the festivals are used as means of 
extortion and oppression of the people by the officials, who grind 
the masses mercilessly to provide the necessary resources for the 
waste and luxury of the capital and the court. New Year’s day is 
not only the greatest of aU Corean feasts in universal observance, 
but is^so the «»nly real Sabbath time of the year, when for days 
together all regular employments cease and rejoicing reigns su- 
preme. All debts must be paid and accounts 8tj[uared up, absen- 
tees must return, ^and children away from home ^must ];ejoin the 
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family. The magistrates close the tribunals, no arrests are made, 
and prisoners held to answer for slight offences are given leave of 
absence for several dhys, after which ‘they report again as pris- 
oners. All w^k,» except that of festal preparation, ought to cease 
during the last three days of the old year. It is etiquette to begin 
by visits on New Year’s Eve, though this is not universal. 

On New Year’s morning salutations or calls are made on 
friends, acquaintances, and superiors. To this rule there must be 
no exception, on pain of a rupture of friendly relations. The chief 
ceremony of tiie day is the sacrifice at the tablets of ancestors. 
Proceeding to the family tombs, if near the house, or to the special 
room or shelf in the dwelling itself, the entire family make pros- 
trations. Costly ceremonies, with incense-sticks, etc., regulated 
according to the family purse, follow. This is the most important 
filial and religious act of the year. In cases where the tombs are 
distant, the f isit must not be postponed later than during flie first 
month. After the ancestral saci’ifices, comes the distribution of 
presents, which are enclosed in New Year’s boxes. These consist 
of new dresses, shoes, confectionery, jewelry for the boys and girls, 
and various gifts, chiefly cooked delicacies, for neighbors, friends, 
and acquaintances. For five days the festivities are kept up by 
visits, social parties, and entertainments of all sorts. The ordinary 
labors of life are resumed on the sixth day of the pew year, but 
wilh many, fun, rest, and frolic are prolonged dm’ing the month. 

The tenth day of the second month is the great house-cleaning 
day of the year, when mats are taken up and shaken, the pots, 
kettles, and jars scoured, and the clothing renovated. 

Tomb-cleaning day occurs in the third montK On this occa- 
sion ^ey make offerings of food* to their ancestors, and cleanse 
tombs and tablets.. It is a busy time in the graveyards, to which 
women tj^ansfer their straw scrubbers, dippers, and buckets, when 
monuments and idols are well soused and scoured. It is more 
like a picnic, witfi fun and work in equal proportions. 

The third day of the third month comes in spring, and is the 
great May-day and merrymaking. The people go out on the river 
with food and drink, and spend the day in feasting and frolic. 
Others wander in the peach-orchards to view the blossoms. Others 
so inclined, enjoy themselves by com^sing stanzaa of poetry. 

On the eighth day of the fourth month the large cities are 
illuminated with phper "lanterns of many colors, and people go out 
on hills apd riveysto view the gay sights and natural scenery. 
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^The fifth clay of the fifth month is a great festival day, on 
which the king presents fans to his courtiers. 

On the fifteenth day of the seventh mbnth occurs the cere- 
mony of distributing seed. The king gives to- lAa ofiLcials one 
hundred kinds of seed for the crops of the next year. 

On the fifteenth day of the eighth month sacnfices are offered 
at the graves of ancestors and broken tombs are repaired. 

The chrysanthemum festival is one of much popular interest. 
Among the most brilliant flowers of the peninsula are the chry- 
santhemums, which are cultivated with great pric]<e and care oy 
gentlemen and nobles. The flower is brought to unusual perfec- 
tion by allowing but a single flower to grow upon one stem. 
They are often cultivated apart, under oiled paper frames. On 
the ninth day of the ninth month the perfected blossoms are in 
their glory, and the owner* of a crop of brilliant cjlirysanthemums 
invites'his friends to his^ house to feast and enjoy tho sight of the 
blooms. The florists exhibit their triumjgha, and picnic parties 
enjoy the scenery from the bridges and on the mountains. 

The article chiefly used for pastry amcyig obli(iue-cyed human- 
ity is what the Japanese call mochi, a substance made by boiling 
rice and pounding it into a tough mass resembling pie-crust. Like 
oysters, it may be eaten in every style,” raw, warmed, baked, 
toasted, boile^, or fried. It occupies an important place in cere- 
monial offerings to the dead, in the temple, and in househt-ld 
tested decoration. It is made in immense quantities, and eaten 
especially at New Year’s time, and on the two equinoctial days of 
the year. Another favorite mixed food for festive occasions is 
“red rice” and,. beans. The Corean housewife tal^es as much 
pains to color the rice properly as a German lavishes upon his 
meerschaum, and if the color fails, or is poor, it is a sign of bad luck. 

The fourteenth day of the first month a person who is en- 
tering upon a critical year of his life makes an effigy of straw, 
dresses it up with his own clothing at evening, alid casts it out on 
the road, and then feasts merrily during the whole night. What- 
ever happens to the man of straw thus kicked out of ^e house, is 
supposed to happen to the man’s former self, now gone into the 
past ; and Fate is believed to look upon the individual in new 
clothes as anot];ier man. » 

The fifth, fifteenth, and twenty-fifth of each month are called 
“broken days,” on which they avoid beginning anything new. 
These are tlie “Fridays” of Cho-shn. In the beginning of each 
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of the four seasons of the year they post up on the doors of theii 
houses slips of paper, on which are written mottoes, such as ]jon- 
gevity is like the South Mountain,’^ “ JVealth is like the Eastern 
Sea,’’ etc. CdrtsvLn years in each person’s life are supposed to be 
critical, and special care as to health, food, clothing, new ven* 
tures, etc., must be taken during these years, which ai'e ended 
with a feast, or, what is more economical, a sigh of relief. 

. The fifteenth day of the first month is called “ Stepping on 
the Bridge.” A man and woman go out together over the bridge 
at the rising of the moon and view the moonlit scenery, indulging 
meanwhile in refreshments, both of the solid and liquid sort. It 
is believed that if one crosses over seven bridges on this night, he 
will be free from calamities during the year. 

Not the least interesting of the local or national festivals, are 
those held in memory of the soldiers •slain in the service of their 
country on ^imous battle-fields. Besides holding annual memorial 
celebrations at these places, which fire the^patriotism of the people, 
there are temples erected to soothe the spirits of the slain. Espe- 
cially noteworthy are these monumental edifices, on sites made 
painful to the national memory by the great Japanese invasion of 
1692-97, which keep fresh the scars of war. A revival of these 
patriotic festivals has been stimulated by the fanatical haters of 
Japan, since this neighbor country broke away from Asiatic tradi- 
tions. 

Though much has been written concerning the population of 
Corea, we consider all conjectures of persons alike unfamiliar with 
the interior and the true sources of information as worthless. 
These random figures vary from 250,000 (!) to ^,000,000. Ballet 
presufhes a population of 10,000,*000. A rude enumeration made 
thirty years ago giVes the^ number of houses at 1,700,000, and of 
the peojJle at 7,000,000. Our own opinion, formed after a study 
of the map and official lists of towns and cities, is that there are 
at least 12,000,000 souls in Cho-sen A Japanese correspondent 
of the Tokio Hochi Shimlun, writing from Seoul, states that a cen- 
sus made last year (1881) shows that there are 3,480,911 housea 
and 16,227,885 persons in the kingdom. 
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SHAMANISM AND MYTHICAL ZOOLOGY. 

Shamanism is the worship of a largo number of plimitive North 
Asiatic tribes, having no idols except a few fetishes and some rude 
ancestral images or representations of the spirits of the earth and 
air. It is a gross mixture of sorcery and ‘"acrificial ceremonies 
for the propitiation of evil spirits. These malignant beings are 
supposed to populate the earth, the clouds, and the air, and to be 
the cause of most of the ills suffered by man. They^take various 
forms, chiefly those of animals whose strui*ture and anatomy are 
more or less imaginary, each imp or demon being a composite 
creature, compiled from the various po\;*ers of locomotion, de- 
struction, and defence possessed by the real creatures that inhabit 
water, eafth, and air. Some of them, however, are gentle and of 
lovely form and mien. Their apparition on earth is welcomed 
with delight cs the harbinger of good things to come. Confucius, 
the teacher, hailed by the Chinese as their holiest sage, and“to 
whom even divine honors are paid, believed firmly in these por- 
tents and appearances. Chief among these mythic creatures are 
the phoenix, the kirin, the dragon, besides a variety of demons of 
various sizes, colors, habits, and character. Much "of the my- 
thology of Cho-sen is that common to Chinese Asia. Instead of 
a gallery of beautiful human, or partially human, presences like 
that of Greece, the mythology of China deals largely with mythic 
animals, though legendary heroes, sages, and supepiatural beings in 
human form are not lacking. The four chief ideal creatures are 
the dragon, phoenix, tortoise, and kirin. 

There is another animal which, though a living reality, the 
Coreans have idealized and gifted with powers supernatural and 
supra-animal, almost as many in number as those with which the 
Japanese have ^endowed the white fox. This is the tiger. They 
not only ascribe to him all the mighty forces and characteristics 
of which he is actually possessed, })ut popular superstition attril> 
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utes to him the powers of flying, of emitting fire and hurling 
lightning. He is the symbol of strength and ubiquity, the stand- 
ard of comparison ^ith all dangers and dreadful forces, and 
the paragon qj human courage. On the war-flags this animal is 
painted or embroidered in every posture, asleep, leaping, erect, 
couchant, winged, and holding red fire in his fore-paw. On works 
of art, cabinets, boxes, and weapons the tiger is most frequently 
portrayed and is even associated as an equal with the four super- 
natural beings. In ancient time he was worshipped. 

jiThe riong, or dragon, whose figure, as depicted in Corean art, 
is perhaps nothing more than a highly idealized form of an ex- 
tinct geological species of saurian, is one of the four supernatural 
or spiritually endowed creatures. He is an embodiment of all 
the forces of motion^ change, and power for offence and defence 
in animal life, fin, wing, tusk, horn, ,claws, with the mysterious 
attributes of the serpent. There are many varieties of the,species 
dragon, which is the chief of scaly monsters. It possesses the gift 
of transformation and* of rendering itself visible or invisible at 
will. In the spring it ascends to the skies and in the autumn 
buries itself in the watery depths. 

It is this terrific manifestation of movement and power which 
the Corean artist loves to depict — always in connection with 
water, clouds, or the sacred jewel of which it is the guardian, and 
for which it battles, causing commotion in heaven aad earth. The 
drSgon is synonymous in Chinese philosophy with the third of the 
four creative influences and indicative of the East and Springtime, 
the blue dragon being the guardian of the East. 

Another cycle of popular notions and artistic ideas is sug- 
gested by ife change of bulk, for this omnipoteYit monster “ be- 
comesaat will reduced to the size of a silkworm or swollen till it 
fills the space of heaven and earth. It desires to mount, and it 
rises until it affronts the Vlouds ; to sink, and it descends until 
hidden below thp foimtains of the deep.*' The dragon is the 
embodiment of ^e watery principle of the atmosphere, and its 
Protean shapes are but the varied ideal expression of the man^ 
forms and forces of water. Moisture in its fertilizing or destruc- 
tive aspects — ^from the silent dew to the roaring tempest, from the 
trickling of a rill to the tidal wave that engulphs cities — ^blessed, 
terrible, gentle, irresistible, is symbolized by the’* dragon. * The 
functions of the celestiajl dragon are to guard the mansions of the 
g^s in heaven, so lhat they dc^ not fall ; of the fjjpiritual, to cause 
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the wind to blow and produce rain for the benefit of mankind ; of 
the terrestrial, to mark out the courses of rivers and streams, while 
another watches over the Mdden treasiires. conceided from mor- 
^s. This last is the dragon that presides over rn^es and gems, 
and which mortals*^ must propitiate or overcome in order to gain 
the precious metals and minerals out of the earth. Intense belief 
in the dragon is one of the chief reasons why the mines in Cho- 
sen are so little worked, and the metals disturbed. The dragon 
pursuing the invaders of their sanctuaries or fighting each other 
to gain possession of the jewel balls or sacred crystals is a favorite 
subject in all art of Chinese parentage. Barely is tUe whole figure 
of the writhing creature exposed. Partly hidden in clouds or, 
water, he seems ever in motion. There are also four dragon-kings, 
who have their palaces in the world under the sea, one ruling in 
the northern, one in the eastern, one in the southern, and one in 
the weitem sea. The ministers and messengers o;f these four 
monarchs are the terrible dragons whose battles in the air and in 
the deep are the causes of the commotion of the elements. There 
is also a dragon without horns, and another that never ascends to 
the skies. The yellow dragon is reckoned the most honorable of 
his tribe. In common belief the dragon carries on his forehead a 
pear-shaped pearl, supposed to possess wondrous virtues of heal- 
ing and power. Whoever possesses these jewels will be invincible, 
and the powe? of his descendants endure. 

From its divine origin and character the dragon is symbolical 
of all that pertains to the emperor of Great China. Hence it is 
made use of not only by him, but by his vassal, the king of 
Cho-sen, and by 'his rival the mikado of Japan. Hence the sig- 
nificance of the trio of these sacred jewels on onikments and 
instruments belonging to the royal family, whether embroidered 
on the robes of state worn by llie king, surmounting the large 
drum of his musicians, or glistening in golden embroidery on the 
banners of his body-guard. The “ dragon robe ” and “ dragon’s 
bed,” “dragon standard,” refer to the mantle, throne, and flag of 
the king. In the popular speech, whatever is most excellent is 
competred to a dragon. A “ dragon-child ” is a paragon, a “ dragon 
horse” is one of extraordinary speed. When “the fish has 
been metamorphosed, into the dragon,” some happy ^ange or 
promotion has^ taken place — the student-competitor has received 
his degree of doctorate, or the office-ho?der has been told by 
royal appointemB^t to “ come up higher.” 
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The kirin (kilin or lin) is another of the four supematyral 
creatures of Chinese philosophy and mythology, believed in by 
the Coreans, and depicted in Coreau. art especially as a sym- 
bol of peace >and joy, and on articles used on auspicious an4 
happy occasions. This beaSt, which to the Cdrean is a ** living 
creature,” has the body of a deer and the tail of m ox, usually 
highly curled and twisted in a manner to suggest the work of a 
hair-^esser. On its forehead is a single soft horn. It is said 
never to tread on or injure any living being. It is the emblem of 
perfect rectitude, and the incarnate essence of the five primordial 
elements of all things, viz. : water, fire, wood, metal, earth. It 
4s considered the noblest form of the animal creation. Its appear- 
ance on the earth is ever regarded as a happy omen, as the har- 
binger of good government and the birth of good rulers. Hence 
the wealth of association to the Orieni^l mind in the kirin. The 
male beast is called ki and the female rin or lin. The twd words 
combined form the general term kirin. 

The tortoise is the fcentre of a great circle of pleasing supersti- 
tions, and hence is one of the set of symbols oftenest employed in 
Corean art. The practice of divination is mostly associated with 
tortoise-shell, the figuring of a tortoise's back having a ipystic sig- 
nification. In Chinese legend a divine tortoise emerged from the 
Yellow River, on the shell of which a sage discovered the ^stem of 
nu^nerals, and thus obtained the foundation of mathematics and the 
rudiments of philosophy. This tortoise was said to be the embodi- 
ment of the star in Ursa Major, and the progenitor of all the tortoise 
tribe. It can transform itself into other forms of life and lives to the 
age of ten thousand years. Hence it is the symbol of long life. It is 
said to conceive by thought alone.^ There are said to be ten kinds 
of tortbises, one of them being half dragon, half tortoise, and with 
a tail like a fringe of silver. This is the attendant of the god of 
waters, and hence is often used as the top of a well The tortoise 
is also the symbol of immortality and strength, hence is often 
used over walls and places of entrance. Many Corean gateways 
are surmoimted with huge tortoises sculptured in stone. The same 
idea is expressed in making the representations of this creature, 
cut from a single rock, the base for monumental tablets set into 
its back. »The great seal of state, the regalia of^sovereiguty in 
Ch5-sen, has the form of a tortoise. The pheenix is also repre- 
sented as standing upon a tortoise. Closely connected with the 
Hindoo idea .of the world restiiig on an elephant* which stands on 
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a tortoise, is the Chinese idea of ** supporting the earth with the 
feet* of a tortoise.** A common idea in Cho-sen, as in China, is 
the huge tortoise which supports mountains on its back, and 
having a shell which is one 'thousand leases in circumference. 

* The phcenix (fung-wang or howo), like the tinn, appears on 
the earth at or near the birth of a good ruler, and hence is 
the emblem of peace and good government The male is cidled 
fung, or ho, and the female luang, or wo, hence the generic name 
fung-wang or howo. In its marvellous plumage the sheen of the 
five colors may be descried, each of which is typical of the five 
cardinal virtues. In figure it seems to be an ideefi combination 
of the peacock and the golden pheasant, but with feathers won-^ 
drously curled and made into ringlets. It is not only a symbol of 
auspicious government, but of inseparable fellowship, and many 
stanzas of poetry refer to it„ as typical of courtship and conjugal 
love. Jji its voice are many intonations, to each of which a name 
is given. For this reason it is a favorite element in the decoration 
of musical instruments. ^ 

Another symbol often used is the Chinese lion, with marvel- 
lously curled hair and mane. Eveiy tuft a mass of fanciful ring- 
lets, and the beast is so pictured as to make a masterpiece of 
ugliness afid terror. The dog of the breed called ngao, so named 
after the earth-supporting tortoise, is also liberally furnished with 
tooth, nail, and hair. It usually cuts the figure of guardian on the 
edge or lid of vessels in which are kept treasures which, because 
they tempt the palate, tempt also the fingers that lift to the 
mouth. The marvellous creature called the Dog of Fo, or Bud- 
dha, usually associated with Chinese-Buddhist art, is believed to 
be of Corean origin. Jacquemart calls it the “ Dog of Corea.'* 
Other mythical creatures that have their existence in the Co- 
rean imagination are in the form of fishes and serpents. The in-e 
(fish-man or merman) is a sort of siren ifnat is supposed to inhabit 
the Sea of Japan and the Eastern Sea, but whether partly fabulous 
or entirely real, we are imable to say. It is six or seven feet long, 
and in its head and body resembles a human being, as its nose, 
mouth, ears, and arms, or flippers, are covered with white skin 
without scales. It has a long and slender tail, like that of a horse. 
It suckles its young, and sheds tears when its offspring are cap* 
tured.' It is probable that *this creature, though called a fish- 
man by the Coreans, is the animal of whjch we read, in several 
instances, being presented to the JSdanchiu emperors in Peking. 
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One of them inquired whether such a creature was known in 
Europe, and the Jesuit friar, producing a book, showed an engrav- 
ing of one similar. ^Perhaps this ** fish-man” is the same as a 
reported “ dog-heh or shark,” living in the seas around Quelpart, 
whose tears produce pearls. 

The i-sium, a colossal marine creature, is purely imaginary, 
like the “ earthquake-fish ” of the Japanese, which causes the con- 
tinent to shake. The word is pure Corean, and may answer to our 
symbol of vastness and uncertainty 
— the sea-serpent. Mr. Fergusson 
would doubtless find a new chapter 
for his “Tree and Serpent Worship” 
in Cho-sen, for, in the peninsula, not 
only are trees reverenced as the abode 
of spirits, but the sa, or snakes, are 
rarely, if ever, harmed. The people 
feed, venerate, and even worship them 
as the guardian genii of their house- 
holds. The epkuron-gi^(a pure Cor- 
ean word) is the name by which they 
call the serj}ent which presides over 
their family Edens. Instead of being 
looked upon as the embodiment of 
th^ principle of evil, as in Semitic lore, 
their presence is hailed as an omen 
of blessing. They are treated like 
pets. In their heads they are be- 
lieved to cajry a precious jewel after 
they have lived long. A serpent o^n 
lives fo be one thousand years old, 
and then bears in fiis fron^ a glisten- 
ing gem, called ya-kang-chiu, which 
name the people also apply to any 
glittering stone, especially the diamond. The guardian serpent 
is represented as double-winged, with forked tongue, long and 
darting, flying among the clouds and protecting its worshippers 
by pursuing their enemies. The illustration here given is copied 
from one of the war-flags carried by the Corean moiuitaineers from 
their homes to the forts on the Han River, in 1871. The staff is 
tipped with pheasamt-fehthers and horse-hair. 

Their fear of the serpent is ihe basis of their* worship, and the 
* 20 • • 
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average Corean does not fail to take due precaution to guard 
against its sting. In addition to the ordinary osa or black snake, 
tWe is the venomous viper, scdmo, which' “kills its mother at 
tirtL” Its bite is considered exceedingly dangeC^ous. The toi- 
mang is a great serpent The flower called kiuh-^a-wa (snake- 
ban^), or Eya of India, is believed by Coreans to keep away the 
reptiles, and hence is highly valued. 

Hamel and the French missionaries agree in picturing Corea 
as a land well supplied with reptiles, serpents, and vermin of all 
sorts, and testify to the veneration of them by tjie people. In 
the folk-lore of the country, the beasts play a conspicuous part 

Another creature to whom wings rightfully belong is the gin-mi. 
This fabulous bird is capable of diffusing so venomous an influ- 
ence that even its shadow poisons food. 

Even the brief list of creatures which we have enumerated 
does ndt exhaust the li^t of the beings which are reri and active 
to the imagination of the people. Science and Christianity are 
the remedies for this delirium tremens of paganism. 

The ancient and stiU lingering belief jn the powers of the air 
and all the creatures therein, visible and invisible, is reflected on 
their triangular and streamer-shaped war-banners. They believe 
that aU these creatures and all the forces of nature are under the 
control of th^, spirits, who will give or withhold sunshine or rain, 
send blasting mildew and pestilence, or fertility, plenty and jt>y, 
according as they are pleased or displeased. 

It win be seen at once what a soil the demagogue has for sow- 
ing dragons’ teeth, and what frightful popular commotion may be 
stirred up by playing upon the fears of the populace.i The most 
recent illustration of this is seen in the frightful massacre of the 
ministers and the Japanese, in July, 1882. ^The long drought 
having ruined the rice crop, the leaderscof the anti-foreign faction 
persuaded the common people that the spirits were annoyed at the 
introduction of foreigners, and therefore withheld the rain. In this 
belief they were strengthened from the fact that it rained heavily 
for many hours after the Japanese had been driven out of SeouL 
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LEGENDS AND FOLK-LORE. 

It is not difficult to appreciate or understand the history of 
people whose psychology is our own. We seem to look through 
white light in gazing at their past as told in the words of a lan- 
guage that grew in the same mental sunlight with our own. In 
eating fruit that grows on familiar intellectual soil, we may some- 
times recogi^ize a slightly strange flavor, but the pulp is g<5od food 
which our mental stomach does not reject, but readily assimilates. 
Truth, like the moon, tisually presents one side only, but the mass 
of mankind do not think of this, even if they know it. They go 
on blissfully imagining they have seen all sides, even the full orb. 

With the history of the Aryan nations we are familiar, and 
think it is clear to us. We insist that we know we can understand 
what they did and that their thoughts need no tran^tion to us. 

9 » A visitor at the American Centennial, or any exposition of the 
industry of all nations, sees before him for comparative study the 
art, symbols of religion, architecture, implements of domestic life, 
and all the outward expressions of inward idea|i. They are the 
clothed or concrete soul of man under the variqjd civilizations of 
this planet. Standing before the exhibits of India — the home of 
the JBryskn nations — the man of Western Christendom, as his 
mind’s eye surveys* the vaijtness of difference between him and the 
Hindoo, is yet able to bridge the gulf. The researches into lan- 
guage, art, myths, folk-lore, show him that the infancy of the two 
races was the same, and that modem differences are impertinent 
accidents. At bottom the Aryan and the Hindoo are brothers. 

No such reconciliation of ideas is yet demonstrable between 
the Mongolian and the Aryan. Before the art, symbols, ideas, 
literature, language, and physical presence of the pian of Cathay, 
no bridging of the gulf seems yet possible. He appears to be a 
man of another pknet* Language gives as yet bttle clue to a 
common origin ; art and symbol seem at the Other pole, and in 
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psycliology the difference at present seems total and irrecon* 
cilable. 

Hence, to attempt to write the history of ‘a Turanian people by 
simply narrating bald facts in an occidental langua^, seems to be 
but putting another white skeleton in the museum of nations. 
Even the attempt, by a purely destructive method of criticism, to 
manufacture a body, or corpse, rather, of history, by hacking 
away aJl legend and tradition to get out what the critic is pleased 
to call history,” seems at once unnatural and false. It is hke 
attempting to correlate the genius of Shakspeare yith ounces* of 
beef and cheese, or to measure the market value of poetry by 
avoirdupois. A history of an Asiatic people ought to be as much 
a history of mind, of psychology, as of facts or dynasties. Hence, 
in writing of a new and almost \mknown people like the Coreans, 
we think it as important t6 tell what they believe to have hap- 
pened, ks to attempt to ^tate what we think actually did happen. 
To understand a people we must know their thoughts, as well as 
their physical environment. 

According to Corean tradition, the origin of their country and 
people is thus outlined : 

Of old the land had neither prince nor chiefs. A Divine Being 
descended from heaven and took up his abode at the foot of a 
sandal-wood tjee on the Ever-White Mountains. The people of 
the land became his subjects, made him their sovereign and calk)d 
him Dan Kun (the Sandal Prince), and his realm CliO-sen (Morn- 
ing Calm). This took place in the time of Tang Ti Yao (235G 
B.C.). His first residence was at Ping-an. Later he transferred it 
to Pe-yo, where }iis descendants remained till the eighth year of 
the emperor Wu Ting of the phang dynasty (1317 no.), when 
they were established in Moimt Asstak. His descendants reigned 
in Cho-sen more than one thousand y^ars, but nothing^ more is 
known of them after the period covered by their reign. Then fol- 
lowed the occupation of the country by the Chinese noble Ki Tsze. 

The mythical origin and founding of Shinra is thus told in the 
local legends of the place. After the invasion of Cho-sen, by the 
Chinese emperor, many of^ the original inhabitants fled and scat- 
tered over the east coast. They made settlements on the moun- 
tains, the valleys, and along the sea-shore, some of which in 
time grew to be cities and large towns. One day the attention of 
the head man of one of the villages was attracted by the neighing 
of horses toward* a mountain. He went in the ^directipn of the 
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sounds, but instead of a horse he found an egg of extraordinary 
size, shaped like a gourd. Carefully breaking it open, he discov- 
ered a beautiful rosy boy-baby inside. • The old man’s heart was 
touched by tile isight, and he took the child^to his home and 
adopted it as his own. The boy grew up beloved of all who saw 
or knew him. When but thirteen years old, the elders of the six 
principal towns gathered together and chose him as their lord 
and master. They gave him a name signifying “ Coming Out of 
the West,” and to the country a name meaning “ Born of the 
Gourd-egg.” JThe new king took to wife a fair maiden who was 
reputed to be the offspring of a well-dragon. They reigned for 
sixty years, when their diiughter succeeded to the throne. 

In the fifth year /)f her reign she married a youth who had 
come from afar, whose origin was as wonderful as that of her own 
parents. His mother the queen ha(f been delivered of an egg. 
Her husband, not enjoying such a form of. offspring, threw Ihe egg 
away, but the queen recovering it, carefully wrapped it in a silk 
napkin, and with many other treasures put it in a box and set it 
adrift on the sea. After«many days the box was washed ashore on 
a distant coast. The fishermen who picked it up in their nets 
thought nothing of it^ and threw it into the sea again. - It drifted 
into one of the harbors of Shinra. An old woman finding it, 
opened the lid and found a lovely boy with a smile on his face. 
Carefully nourishing him, he grew up to be a man of strength, 
nine feet high. He excelled all other youths in bodily vigor and 
accomplishments. When the old woman first picked up the waif, 
there were a number of crows standing around the shore, and the 
crone gave him a name referring to the presence "of these birds — 
“ Opejjed in Presence of the Crews.” Excelling in the knowl- 
edge of geomancy, he found a good place for a residence and 
built on it. Hearing of his renown, the queen of Shinra married 
him to her daughter. 

One evening file newly made king heard a cock crow in the 
woods toward the west. He sent his servants after it, who found 
a small golden casket suspended from a tree. Under it a white 
cock was crowing. The servant reporteef the matter to his master. 
Another servant was despatched to the place. He returned with 
the box, which, being opened, was folind to contain a boyioaby, 
who was given the name signifying “ The Golden Boy from the 
Grove in which the Cock croviged.” The baby J)oy grew up and 
succeededLhis fa^hqr. In the reign of the twenty-second king of 
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the, line, the people of the country, then called Shin-han, changed 
the name of th^ir country to Shii^a. 

• 

In the Grammaire Goreene ’’ there are a prober of specie 
mens of folk-lore* given in Corean and French, from which we 
extract a fe^^ of the most characteristic. The first one is an illus- 
tration of our universal human nature. 

THE THBEE WISHES. 

There were once two old married folks who had not a single child, boy or 
girl. Extremely poor, they lived a pitiable life. One evening, when it was 
very cold in winter, after having supped, they gazed into the fire in the bra- 
zier, and sitting in their room face to face they warmed themselves a moment 
in silence, when the good old man thus spoke : , 

“ For the rich the winter is an excellent season ; their food is prepared in 
advance. Having no toil they have only to take their ease. But for the poor, 
it is a r«ugh time when they have neither food for the moutji nor fuel. If 
they go out over the mountain through the rain or the snow to seek wood, they 
die of cold or frost. ” « 

The good dame replied : They say that Heaven is just. Why then does 
he permit this ? They say, besides, that when yr u pray to Heaven, it is easy 
to obtain that which you need. If we ask to become rich — ” said she. 

** You are right, do so,” replied the husband. 

And both prostrating themselves, prayed fervently to the Deity, when sud- 
denly an angel appeared. 

*‘In spite ofiyour sin of murmuring. Heaven having pitied you, accords 
you three things, after which you can ask no more. Reflect well, choose, knd 
ask.” Saying this he disappeared. 

The old man made this proposition; **If we ask riches, freedom from 
sickness, or long life — ” 

“No,” said the old woman, “ we should not enjoy these things properly if 
we do not have a cHild. What pleasure will it be ? ” • 

“ Hold I I have not asked. What shall I do ? If he had only s^id four 
things at the good moment ! Why did he say only thiree f Since we wish to 
have a child, must we forego freedom from sic^ess, must we renounce riches, 
must we give up long life ? It is hard to decide. Think, then, seriously this 
night, and decide to-morrow.” i 

Breaking off their conversation, both sat plunged in reverie. At the mo- 
ment of lying down to sleep, the old woman, stirring up the fire with the 
tongs, launched out with this reflection, “ If we could have three or four feet 
of pudding to set to toast on tlfiS brazier, that would be royally excellent.” 

She spoke, and there was three feet of food placed by her side. 

The husband, beside himself yith rage, screamed out — 

“Oh! what if woman ! By one stroke you have lost all our benefits. To 
punish you I wish the pudding would hang itself pn the point of your nose.” 

Immediately the pudding made a leap and attached itself to the old dame’s 
nose. 
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At this the husband cried out, “ Hello I Angry as I am, I hare also by 
my fault lost a wish.” Seizing the sausage to detach it, they pulled, first one, 
then the other, almost dislocating the nose, but the sausage held on. 

** Alas ! ” said the woman in tears, ^*if this is always to remain hanging 
here, how can lUlire ? ” ♦ 

The husband, on the contrary, without being at all disturbed, said, **lf 
even yet our wish of fortune is fulfilled, we could make a tul^ of gold to hide 
this sausage, and then drawing it out at length, it will be only more beautiful 
to see. ” 

The wife, still more miserable, cried out, “Oh, wretched me, only to 
think that fortune should wish to put it there. Well I whether you be rich 
or live long, as for me, I should like to kill myself.” 

Saying this she took a cord and went to strangle herself at the end of a 
beam. The husband, struck with fear, and touched with compassion, hastened 
to set her free. 

“Stop,” said he, “ihere remains one wish to us. Have your own way 
about it. ” 

“If that is so, I wish that what hangs *to my nose comes loose. Quick, 
quick, that it^ay go swift away. That is my chief wish.” • 

She had hardly finished speaking when the sausage fell plump to the 
ground, and out of the midst of the heaven an angry voice was heard : 

“ You have obtained the three things which you wished for, and have you 
gained a great advantage ? « If you wish to enjoy true blessing in this world 
be content to live with what Heaven gives, and do not form vain desires.” 

The two old folks spitted the pudding, ate it, and from this night they 
abstained from foolish wishes. 

On the morrow, agreeably to their supreme ambition, which was to have a 
baby, they found a little fatherless and motherless orphan. * Having adopted 
it'^s their child, they gave him a good education and lived happily to extreme 
old age. 

The following illustrates official shrewdness ajid rapacity : 

^ THE HISTORY OP A NOSE. 

In the chief city df Chulla. there was a politician who was in debt to the 
governmefit to the amount or ten thousand strings of cash. Unable to pay 
the same, he was condemned to death. Cast into prison, he awaited only 
the orders of the king to carry out the sentence. As he had thought hard with* 
out discovering any means to get out of the affair, he bethought himself of a 
stratagem. So, addressing the jailer, he said : 

“ Helloa I you there, you'll do well to let i^ie go free a little while.” 

“ Helloa I ” answered the jailer, “ what wretched talk I After I have set free 
a man who ought to be put to death to-morrow or day after to-morrow, what^« 
shall /do?” • • 

The prisoner replied, “Are we not friends both of us ? If you do not let 
me go, who can save*my fife? Think over it a little and see. My wife, my 
children, my house, all 1 have, all idy relations and friefids being here, where 
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shall, I fly ? If yon set me at liberty for some moments not only will I not ab* 
scond but there will be found means for preserving my life safely. Do so.” 

As he thus besought him eagerly, the jailer, f«track with compassion, 
could not do otherwise than let liim go. 

^ So at midnight he ^presented himself before the door 'of^e room where 
the governor slept, and thus addressed him. 

“ / re you asleep ? Is your excellency sleeping ? ” 

Hearing the sound and astonished at recognizing the voice of the officer who 
had been cast into prison and was to be executed in a short time, the gov- 
ernor asked. 

“ Who are you? ” , 

“ Your servant,” answered the officer. ^ 

“ A scoundrel who is at the point of being executed, how is it you are here? ” 
“If I may be allowed to enter to salute you,” said the officer, “I have 
something particular to say to you. ” 

“Oh, well, come in and speak.” * 

The officer entering, approachc^d, sat down, and said : 

“I pray your excellency to reflect and consider my purpose. If you put 
your servSnt to death this wilj be simply one man of means Icsstin the world, 
and the money I owe will be lost to the government. What advantage will 
you thus derive? If, on the contrary, you preserve* my life there will be one 
man more in the world, and I shall repay the whole of my debt to the govern- 
ment. Let me then live. ” ^ 

“If it ought to bo so I wish you well in the matter.” 

“ Your servant will come again, then, to-morrow, during the night, to see 
you.” 

“Do as you will.” 

The morrow during the night the officer presented himself anew and ask^d 
to be introduced. Approaching he made the prostrations before the governor, 
drew from his sleeve a packet which he undid and took out a sketch represent- 
ing a human nose. He Immediately besought the governor to please put his 
seal upon the sketch.. 

Agreeing to the proposal the governor imposed his seal. ^ 

The officer now associated three companions who were in the plot, and they 
all assembled upon the cojist of the Eastern Sea, where they found a populous 
village, in the midst of which rose a high and grand msnsion. Taking their 
drink of spirits at a hotel in the suburbs of the fiext village beyond,^they pre- 
pared to sup. Addressing their host they put this question : 

“What is the name of the village which is just behind* us? Wliose is the 
largest house?” 

The inn-keeper answered, “ That is the house of a very rich noble. Last 
year he received the degree of the doctorate and is eligible to fill very soon a 
very high position under the government.” 

The officer taking with him one of his comrades repaired to the mansion, 
where, as he notiqpd, everything siiowed abundant means, and thus spoke to 
the sou, 

“As we have a secret affair to treat of, let us go into another room,” said 
the officer. « « 
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They did so. *‘See here, the king is very sick, and they have called all 
the physicians from all the eight provinces for a consultation. They have de- 
clared that the only mea^^s to obtain healing is to find the nose of a man just 
like this, and to concoct a remedy from it. "This is why we have been com- 
manded by the Court, where they have said to us, putting in our hand tMs 
sketch of the nose. * Without distinction of place or person if you meet a nose 
similar to this, strike it off and produce it before us in this place.’ Obeying 
this severe order we have been out many times without being able to find a 
nose conforming to the sketch, and thus far have made useless journeys, but 
now, without peradventure, your honorable father’s nose exactly resembles 
thi^. We demand to see him, and wherever he may be we shall not depart till 
we have cut it off.” 

The son cried out: “ Perhaps they do say such things ! ” 

“Who dare oppose the government business? Hurr3’^, hurry, strike it off 
and we’ll go.” 

The son fell into a s^dy and reflected. 

“ It is an affair of state. This is a matter which we cannot prevent. Cut 
it off, they .say, but to cut off the nose of my old father, that is altogether im- 
possible. Th^ entire family, men, women, young and old, every ohe will be 
plunged into woe. You can bear away the half of our fortune at least, if you 
will go away without takiag my father’s nose.” 

The officer replied, “ We had proposed to ourselves to depart only after 
having cut off the nose. Ilcwever, as this is a matter of a son devoted to his 
father, and that they may not repress filial piety in others, we shall not cut off 
the nose. If you will give us a certain sum we will go elsewhere to procure a 
nose which we shall present to the king.” 

He accepted with thanks a sum equal to many times ten thousand strings 
of cash, for which he gave a receipt, told the sender of the ifloney such a day, 
such a place, and on leaving offered this recommendation : 

“Upon the whole, say nothing of this alfair. If it should leak out, and 
the government comes to know that having found a proper nose we hjive been 
bribed not to cut it off, we shall be arrested and put tojicath, they will cer- 
tainly cut off your father’s nose and take 3-^00 r money also. Pray then be care- 
ful not to divulge this secret.” Upon this they took their leave. 

OT^rjoyed at not having his parent’sPnose amputated, but believing that the 
king on being inforn\pd would send again on this business, the son dared let 
no one ki^ow until the day of this father’s death. Then breaking the silence 

he said, “ I have bought my father’s nose for thousand strings of cash.” 

• 

The story here told explains itself. Cheng-chong was the Har- 
oun al Easchid of Corea. 

AN INSTANCE OF BOYAL hOLICITUnB. 

There was in Cho-sen a king called His Majesty Cheng-chong, who was cel- 
ebrated in all the kingdom for his goodnesl. One night, disguised aFa coun- 
tryman, and accompanied only by a single companion, he started out from the 
midst of the capital td malce a circuit in order to inform himself of the temper 
of his subjects, and to become himself acquainted with the details of their life. 
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Arrived at a certain point he looked in the window. There was a miser- 
able house, of which the outer dilapidation, extremely pitiable as it was, led 
him to euspect in the interior a state of things diffi^^ult to imagine. Eagerly 
wishing to know what it was, hd punched a peep-hole in the paper door and 
perceived an old man weeping, a man in mourning sin^id^, and a nun or 
widow dancing. Unal^le to divine the cause of this spectacle, he ordered his 
comp*«.nion to c^ll the master of the house. The king’s servant doing so, said : 

** Is the proprietor of the house at home' ? ” 

Hearing this voice the man in mourning made his apx>earance. His Majesty 
saluting him said : 

“ We have never before met.” , 

“ True,” said the man in mourning, “ but whence are you^? How is it that 
you should come to find me at midnight ? To what family do you belong ? ” 

Oheng-choiig answered, “ I am Mr. Ni, living at Toiig-ku-an. As I was 
passing before your house, I was attracted by strange sounds. Then by a hole 
which I made in the door, I saw an old man weeping,i a nun who danced, and 
a gentleman in mourning who sang. Why did the old man shed tears, the nun 
dance, and the man in mourning 'sing ? Unable to fathom tlie motive I have 
made my* friend call the householder with the purpose of inforijjiing myself.” 

The man in mourning rejoined, “ Have you any business to know other 
people’s matters ? What is your reason for acting ICius when it concerns you 
so little ? The night is well gone. Get back as quickly as possible.” 

** No, not at all.- I acknowledge that it is not becoming to pry into the af- 
fairs of others, but this is such an extraordinary case I beg of you give me 
some light o^ the matter.” 

** Alas! ” said the man in mourning, **why is the gentleman so eager to 
know other peojjle’s matters ? ” 

Cheng-chong Replied, “ It is important that I should bo somewhat informed. ” 

** Since the gentleman wishes so much to know, I cannot do other than tell. 
Tliis is why. My family has always been poor. In my hut one could never 
find sufficient grain for a meal and one flea would not have enough room upon 
my land to squat upon. I have no victuals for my old father. This is why, 
morning and evening, in default of all other resource, my wife has often cut 
off a tress of her hair and gone and sold it to buy a cup of bead-soup, which 
she graciously offers to my father. This evening she clipped and soldt^all of 
her hair that remained, and by this she has become bi^redieadod like a nun. 
My old father, seeing that for his sake his youi>^ daughter-in-law become 
a nun, broke out into mourning in these terms : 

“ ‘ Why have I lived to this day ? Why am I not deadO Why have I thus 
degraded my daughter-in-law ? * And in saying this he shed tears. To con- 
sole him, my wife said to him, * Do not weep,* and she danced. I, also, al- 
though in mourning, joined in with my wife. One danced, the other sang. 
This made my old father smile, ^ and perhaps gave him solace. There t that is 
why we behaved so. Do not think it strange, and go away.” 

Listening to this narrative the ](jng was impressed with such a marked su- 
preme devotion on the part of the son and daughter-in-law, even in the time 
of deepest misfortune, and he said, **This is the nv>st extraordinary thing in 
the world. How will^it do to present you«at the examination to-morrow ? ” 
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** Wliat examination to-morrow ? ” aeked the man. . 

“Why, certainly,” said Gheng-chong, “ to-morrow there will be an examine 
ation. By all means donlt fail to be there.” 

The man responded, “ But 1 have not heard it said that there is to be an 
examination.” • • ^ • 

“Whether you have heard or not,” said the king, “prepare to compete, 
and present yourself. As I shall also present myself to-morrpw I shall give 
you a stall in the enclosure. ” 

Having thus spoken he took his leave, returned to the palace and awaited 
the stroke of the groat clock-bell. 

•No sooner did he hear the vibration of the mighty gong than he immedi- 
ately gave the oi|^er to announce promptly the examination in the city, and 
beyond the walls, to the utter astonishment of the literary men, who said, 
“ Even until yesterday no one had heard of an examination, and behold it was 
published during the night. What does this mean ? ” 

The poor householdcsr on his part made this rellection, “Although I knew 
nothing about it, this man knows perfectly,” and ho started out. 

On the way he noticed a crowd of candidates. Without hesitation he 
entered the enclosure. The subject of the examination was : “ The^song of a 
man in mourning, the dance of a nun, the tears of an old man.” 

Of all the students not%ne could derive the sense of such a subject. 

Tills man alone know it perfectly well, because he had had experience of 
those very things in his owif house. He treated the theme clearly and sent in 
his copy. The king having examined the essay and found it without a mis- 
take, gave the degree of doctor and sent for him to come to him. • 

When they were in each other’s presence the king said : 

“ Do you know me? It is I who yesterday recommended you to present 
yqprself at the examination. Lift up your head and look.” * 

Fixing his gaze attentively, the man recognized who he was — in effect the 
same person — and manifested his feelings in appropriate actions of gratitude. 

“ Go quickly,” said the king to him, “ go find your old father and wife.” 

Forthwith, with high appointment to ofiice joined {o magnificent treat- 
ment, the king recompensed the filial piety of the son and daughter-in-law. 

The royal renown has been handed down from generation to generation. 
In truMi, beyond the goodness of the klbg, the reward bestowed upon the filial 
devotion of these twodnarried people is known to every one. 

Evidently the^following is a story told by metropolitans to show 
up the bumpkins of the provinces : 

THE PRODIGIOUS EFFECTS OF | LOOKING-GIASS. 

A young noble of Kiung-sang province was going on a journey to Seoul. 
Just as he was about to depart, his wife oal|ed him. 

“He! say now, listen to me a little. 1 have heard the mother of Hr. 
Kim speak of a very love]y thing which looks like glass and pretty metal. 
They say that if you look in it you^will see a very ourious thing. You must 
bring me ^ne.” 
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Is it dear or cheap? ’’ asked the husband. 

** It is not dear,” said she. ** It will be necessary to spend some money, but 
if you heed the matter at all, it will be easy to pay for it.” This is what the 
husband heard as he set out for ihe capital. 

Having iinished his business at Seoul he was on thee p^nt of returning, 
having almost lost sight of his wife's order. At last he recalled it, asked the 
name ^^f the objt^ct in question, and made the purchase of a mirror through one 
of his friends. In his eagi^rness to get home he put his wife’s commission in 
his wallet without even looking at it. When he arrived home, she hastened 
to take out the mirror. At once slie perceived in it a woman. Immediately 
she began to weep and to berate her husband ^ 

*‘Oh the villain ! not only to play himself the vagabon<} and debauchee 
but to bring along a concubine ! Is it possible? This woman, what is she? ” 

The amazed husband looked in the mirror, and at the side of his wife per- 
ceived a man. Unable to contain his wrath which made his face first dark 
and then blue, he uttered piercing cries. •• 

** Is this the conduct for the wife of a noble. You have brought a libertine 
here,” cried he. 

He waft about to murder his wife, when his old mother hearing the squabble 
came in to know what it was. At sight of the old woman the quarrel ceased 
on either side. Pointing at the mirror, the rivalsf>spoke both at once. The 
weeping daughter-in-law raved about a concubine, the son, even more angry, 
talked of a paramour. As the couple had never quarrelled before, there was 
no way of accounting for the mystery. 

Do not be vexed,” said she, and looking in the mirror she saw a woman. 
At once she broke out into a laugh. 

**Is it because you see the old woman, your neighbor, that you dispute? 
The widow Pak has come to get some fire,” said she, and she went out to 
speak to her, but she was not there. 

Astonished, she called her husband and said to him 

** There is in the children’s room a very funny thing. You can see in it 
all kinds of extraordinary things and they are bickering over it. Gome and 
see a little.” 

The venerable gentleman having entered the room perceived in the mirror 
an aged man. * «<• 

Hello I the puppy of the teacher Tsoi has come to collect his fees and I 
have not a penny. Tliat is not very nice.” i 

The people of the village, one by one, two by two, all without exception 
looked at the mirror, but unable to compreliend anything, Hiey made a tumult. 
Curious to know what should result, they carried it to the magistrate. At sight 
of the instrument, the man of authority more astonished than the others, 
called the policemen and gave them this order : 

“ A new officer has arrived';!' why have I lost my place? Get ready men 
and horses for him.” 

Bea^ly believing that he had been cashiered he prepared to leave, when a 
young policeman after a careful examination of the mirror, pointed out the 
manner in which the visage of each individual wasrrefleQted. 
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PROVERBS AND PITHY SAYINGS. 

JShut off, as they are, from the rest of the world, like fish in a 
well, the Coree^s nevertheless have coined a fair share of homely 
wisdom, which finds ready circulation in their daily speech. Their 
proverbs not only bear the mint-mark of their origin, but reflect 
truly the image and guperscription of those who send them forth. 
Many, indeed, of their current proverbs and pithy expressions are 
of Japanese or Chinese origin, but Ihose we have selected are 
mainly of pefiinsular birth, and have the flavor of the soil * 

Do the Coreans place the seat of wisdom as they do the point 
of vaccination, in the nose ? They ask, “ Who has a nose thi*ee 
feet long?” which mean#, ‘‘If one is embarrassed, how can ho put 
others at ease?” Evidently they have a wholesome regard for 
that member. A “ nose of iron ” describes an opinionated man 
and suggests unlimited “cheek.” A common expression of the 
Christians, meaning to go to church and pray, is “ to see the long 
noSfe of the father” — that feature of the French priest’s face 
being looked upon with awe as the seat of wisdom. 

Between the rivals, Japan and China, Corea probably sees her- 
self in this proverb of the unhappy cur that wanders boneless 
between two kitchens — the cook in each supposing it has been 
fed b^ the other. “ The dog whioh between two monasteries gets 
nothing.” 

Coreans isolation is “like a fish in a well,” or “like a hermit 
in the market-place.” They say of a secluded villager, “He 
knows nothing beyond the place which he inhabits.” 

“ One stick to ten blind men,” is something very precious. 
“The cock of the village in a splendid city mansion,” is the 
bumpkin in the capital * 

“To have a cake in each hand,” is to know not which to eat 
first — to be in a quandary. • - • 

“ A volcano under the snow,” is a man of amiable manners 
who conceals a violent temper. ^ 
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« “ The treasure which always circulates without an obstacle/’ is 
“ cash/’ or sapeks, 

*'An apricot-blossom m the snow/’ is Said when something 
rere and marvellous happens. ^ ^ 

“To blow away the hair to see if there is a scar/* is to look for 
a mote in another man’s eye, and to hunt for defects. 

“As difficult as the roads of Thibet,” is evidently a reminis- 
cence derived from the ancient Buddhist missionaries who came 
from that region. 

“ To put on a silk dress to travel at night,” is to do a good 
action and not have it known. 

Some pithy sayings show the local gauge of sense. “He 
does not know silver from lead,” “He has round eyes,” “He 
can’t tell cheese from wheat,” He is an idiot. “ Doesn’t know 
lu from yu.** This last refers to two Corean letters, jot and 
tittle. * « 

“As opposed as fire and water.” 

“ A buckskin man,” is a man of no will ?)r backbone. 

“ To have a big hand,” means to be lil^eraL 

“A great blue sea,” refers to something very difficult, with no 
end to it and no way out of it. 

A man who is “ not known in all the eight coasts,” is an utter 
stranger. 

A veiy sick person is “ a man who holds disease in his arms ” 

“A bag^ of diseases,” is a chronic patient. 

“ Who can tell in seeing a crow flying whether it be male or 
female?” is a question referring to the impossible. 

The numeral. 10,000 (man) plays a great part in proverbial 
sayings as “10,000 times certain.” Corea is a “land of 10,000 
peaks.” Certain success is “ 10,000 chances against one.” “ To 
die 10,000 times and not be regretted,” is to be “worthy of 
10,000 deaths.” Ten thousand sorrows means great grief. A 
mountain is “10,000 heights of a man high.” ** “Ten thousand 
strings of cash,” is a priceless amount. Afan-nin ore 10,000 peo- 
ple — idl the people in the universe. 

“ To lose one’s hands,’^ is to make a fiasco. 

A comet is an “arrow star.” 

“ A himdred battles make a veteran.” 

Almost as poetical as the Greek “ anarithma gelasma ” (unnum- 
bered laughings) is this Corean description of the sea — “Ten 
thousand flashings of blue waves.” 
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To lose both at a time/’ is a proverb founded on a native 
love-story. 

When a raven flies from a pear-tree, a pear fdls ” — appear- 
ances are decei^fi^, don’t hazard a guess. • 

“ If one lifts a stone, the face reddens.” The Goreans are fond 
of rival feats of lifting. Heavy stones are kept for that purpose. 
‘‘Results are proportionate to effort put forth.” 

Mosquitoes are lively and jubilantly hungry in Cho-sen, yet it 
does not do to fight them with heavy weapons or “ seize a sabre 
to £ill a mosquito.” 

A very poor man is thus described : “ He eats only nine times 
in a month,” or “ He eats only three times in ten days.” To say 
he is in the depths of poverty is to mention the pathetic fact that 
“ he has extinguished his fire ;” for “ he looks to the four winds 
and finds no friend.” * 

“The right and left are different,” is ^d of a hypociite who 
does not speak as he thinks. 

When a man is n5t veiy bright he “has mist before his 
eyes ; ” or he “ carries Jiis wits imder his arms ; ” or has “ hid- 
den his soul \mder his arm-pits,” or he “goes to the east and 
goes to the west when he is bothered.” 

Like Beaconsfield’s dictum — “ Critics are men who have failed 
in literature and art,” is this Corean echo, “Good critic, bad 
woapker.” 

“On entering a village to know its usages,” is our “When in 
Rome do as the Romans do.” 

“ To destroy jade and gravel together,” refeji^ to indiscrimi- 
nate destruction. 

“ Without wind and without cloud,” describes a serene life. 

“(So to sea,” is a provincial malediction heavier than a tinker’s, 
and worse than “ Go to gi^ss.” 

“ I am 1, and another is another,” is a formula of selfish, and 
Corean for “cyo ec non ego,'* “I and not L” 

“A poor horse has always a thick tail ” — talent and capacity 
are badly located. 

The large number of morals pointed and tales adorned by the 
tiger are referred to elsewhere. 
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The one royal quadruped associated with Corea, as the white 
elephant is with Siam, the bison with the United, States, or the 
dromedaiy with Egypt, is the tiger. Unlike his relative in India 

that roams in the hot jun- 
gles and along the river 
bottoms, the Corean “king 
of the mountains ” is seen 
oftenest in the snow and 
forests of the north, rang- 
ing as far as the fiftieth 
parallel. 

Both actually and ideal- 
ly the tiger is the symbol 
of power and fierceness. 
The flag of the tiger-hunt- 
ers, from the north(!;rn 
provinces of Ping-an or 
Ham-kiung, who so bravely 
faced the rifles of the 
United States marines and 
sailors in “our little war 
with thp heathen,” in 1871 , 
tvas a winged tigex^rampant, 
spitting fire, holding the 
lightnings in his lifted fore-claws, and thus embodying the powers 
of earth, air, and heaven. It reminds one of the winged leopard in 
the vision of Daniel, “After this, I beheld, and lo another like a 
leopard, which had upon the back of it four wings of a fowl” It is 
the tutelary genius of the descendants of the aboriginal worshippers 
of the*iiger, who even yet clfng to the religion of the soil* 

* This flag was presented by its captors to Comniodoie Homer C. Blake, by 
whose courtesy the waiter had the sketclr made for the cut given above. 



Battle-flag Captured in the Han Forts, 1871 
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The caps of the body-guard of the sovereign are decorated 
mth the cheek and whiskers of the tiger, in order to inspire 
terror among beholdera The Corean beauty carries among the 
jewelry and ‘‘^cl^arms*’ in the reticule at her yraist, a claw of the 
dreaded pern or tiger, nor can the hardy mountaineer put in the 
hand of his bride a more eloquent proof of his valcr than one of 
these weapons of a man-eater. It means even more than the edel- 
weiss of other mountain lands. On the floors of the better class 
of houses the tiger-skin rug not only adorns the best room, but 
makes the children’s play-ground, or the baby’s cushion in lieu of 
cradles, which are unknown. The soft hair of these natural rugs is 
often a finger long. Curious toys are made of the fur. 

The most prized^ articles among the tribute offerings (in tliese 
days, rather a “bonus” or bribe, than a tax or humiliation) pre- 
sented at the court of Peking, as of old at Kioto or Yedo, are 
these gorgeous pelts. One of them, which the writer saw recently, 
the property of a Japanese merchant, measured twelve feet long, 
exclusive of the tail. The symbol of military rank in old Japan, 
as indicative as our sl^oulder-strai)S, was a tiger-skin scabbard. 
Especially was it honorable to wear it if captured with one’s own 
hands on “frontier service.” The hair of these animals seems to 
have more of a woolly quality than those from India, while the 
orange tint is far less predominant, white taking its place. The 
black bars are, however, of equal magnificence with the tropical 
product, and the tail seems to be rather longer. Some idea of the 
great numbers and awful ravages of these huge felidce in the two 
northern provinces of the Peninsular Kingdom, may be gained 
from the cc^mon saying of the Chinese that “ the Coreans hunt 
the ti^er during one half the year and the tigers himt the Coreans 
dm’ing the other half.” The Coreans retort by the proverb bom 
of the desolation that hasiso often followed the presence of a Chi- 
nese army on their soil, whether as invaders or allies : “ After the 
Chinese, the tigers.’” As a single man can create the gigantic 
spectre of the Brocken, so in the national literature this one ani- 
mal seems to have cast a measureless shadow of evil influence 
upon this hermit nation. From the laost ancient times it has 
been an object of religious reverence. “ They also worshipped the 
tiger, which they looked on as a godj” was written of the people 
living on the sea of Japan before the Christian era. “They had 
also the many-spotted leopard.” A few of the jiational proverbs 
will illusijrate the amount of attention which the subject receives 
21 ^ 
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in daily life, in airt, religion, and language, and how often it servea 
to point the morals and adorn the tale^ told around Corean 
hearths. “ A wooden tigel*,’’ is the ass in the lion’s skin. 

• “A broken-backed tiger * ’ describes impotent raging malice. 

“ To give wings to a tiger,” is to add shrewdness to force. 

“If you don’t enter the tiger’s lair, you can’t get her cubs,” is 
said to spur on the faint heart, “to beard the tiger in his cave.” 

“ A tiger’s repast,” describes excess in eating, or the gorging 
which follows after fasting. “ To nourish a tiger, and have Ijiim 
devour you,” probably states a common fact of history, as well as 
it depicts ingratitude. “ If you tread on the tail of a tiger, you’ll 
know it,” explains itself. “It is hard to let go the tail of a tiger,” 
suggests our “ fire ” after the “ fr^dng-pan,’’ or the “ other horn 
of the dilemma ;” -while over-cautious people “ in avoiding a deer, 
meet a tiger.” Men of irascible temper or violent disposition are 
given tte pet name of maing-ho, which means an unusually fero- 
cious tiger or “ man-eater.” ^ 

Corean shrewdness utilizes the phenomena of local experience, 
and equals the craft of the sellers of i’^oseph. So common is 
the disappearance of a -villager through visitations of the tiger, 
that the Standard method of escaping creditors or processes of 
law is to leave bits of one’s tom clothes in the woods, and then to 
abscond. ObKging friends or relatives quickly report, “Devoured 
by a tiger,” and too often it is believed that “Joseph is withbut 
doubt rent in pieces.” This local substitute for our former Or. T. 
T., or the usual trip to Europe, is especially fashionable in places 
where “tigers m big as a mountain” are plentiful. To drive 
away the dreaded kal-pem, the people invoke the aid of the tu-e', a 
fabulous monster, which is the enemy of the tiger, and wh^ch the 
latter greatly fears. The cry of his name iu-e\ tu-e\ is believed to 
act as a charm, and is often raised by -vfllagers at night. 

In art, though the native picture-maker may draw a lion in 
such preposterous shape and with such impossible attributes as to 
show at once that no li-ving model was ever before his eyes, yet in 
those pictures of the tiger drawn by Corean artists which we have 
examined, accuracy and vigor of treatment predominate over 
artistic grace. 

The hunters who are fanliliar with every habit, trait of charac- 
ter, and physical detail of the species, ci^efully distinguish his 
parts and varieti^^s. Ho-rang-i is. the generic* name for the feliki 
iigris. Kdt-pem is a mature fellow in full plaw, scratchy and 
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ferocioua Maing-ho is a large one of unusual size and in the^fuU 
rampancy of his vigor. Mil-pal is an old brute that can no longer 
scratch, and is most j^obably mangy, ipd well gouged and scarred 
from numerous household quarrels and frequent tussles 
rivals. Pi-ho is ^ne agile in turning tail to escape, rather than in 
showing teeth to fight — the term being sometimes j^plied to the 
leopard. San-tol is a huge fellow that makes annual visits to one 
place, making his lightning strike more than once in the same 
spot. SiyO’ho is a little, and hal-pem is a female, tiger. A “ stone” 
tigress is sterile. Special terms suggestive, and even poetical, for 
the murders, Calamities, or ravages of the beast, for traps or 
ditches, for the skin, tail (used for banners and spear-sheaths), 
beard, moustaches, and the noises of purring, growling, nocturnal 
caterwauling, and ef en for lashing the tail, enrich and vivify the 
Cho-sen vocabulary. • 

Tiger-shooting is not a favorite sport among tho nebles or 
young bloods. Hunting in general is considered a servile occu- 
pation. Nobles, except those of a few poor families in the north- 
ern provinces, never practise it as sport. Yet it is free to alL 
There are no game laws, no proscription of arms, no game pre- 
serves, no seasons interdicted. 

The only animal which it is forbidden to kill is the falcon, 
whose life is protected by stringent laws. From the most ancient 
tiipes this bird of the golden wing has been held in high honor. 
The hunting-grounds arc almost entirely among the mountains, as 
the valleys are too densely occupied with rice and millet fields 
and cultivated soil, to allow game to exist or be hunted. The 
chief weapon used is the flint-lock, imported from Japan. With 
this a singl? hunter will attack the huge game, although the ani- 
mal, when not immedately killed,* leaps right upon his enemy and 
easily makes him his prey. When a tiger has caused great rav- 
ages in district, the focal magistrate calls together all the 
professional hunters and organizes a hunt in the mountains. In 
such cases, the chase is usually, and of intent, without results ; for 
the skin is the property of the government, and the official always 
looks out for himself, coming in first for the spoils. Hence it is 
that a government hunt is usually a farce. Most of the tiger- 
hunters prefer to meet the royal gaipe alone, for then the^prized 
skin, which they sell secretly, is theirs. They eat the meat, and the 
bones stripped and boiled make various medicines. 

The number of human li\bs lost, and the Value of property 
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destroyed by their ravages, is so great as at times to depopulate 
certain districts. A hungry tiger will often penetrate a village in 
which the houses are well siscured, and will ^rowl around a hovel 
oi; ill-secured dwelling, during several entire nights. If hunger 
presses he will not raise the siege until he leaps upon the thatched 
roof. Througji the hole thus made by tearing thi'ough, he bounds 
upon the terrified household. In this case a hand-to-claw fight 
ensues, in which the tiger is killed or comes off victorious after 
glutting himself uj)on one or more human victims. Karely, how- 
ever, need this king of Corean beasts resort to this expedient, for 
such is the carelessness of the villagers that in spile of the man- 
eater’s presence in their neighborhood, they habitually sleep 
during the summer with the doors of their houses wide open, and 
oftentimes even in the sheds in the open fields without dreaming 
of taking the precaution to li^ht a fire. 

This* sense of socm^ity is especially apt to follow a|fter a grand 
hunt successfully pursued. Then the prey is supposed to have 
been all killed off in the vicinity or driven* to the distant moun- 
tains. The Coreans are as careless of tiger^ as the Japanese are of 
fires. Sometimes the tiger is caught in a snare, without danger 
and by very simple means. A deex) pit is covered over with 
branches, leaves, and earth. At the bottom a sharp stake is set 
up. This, hoT^ever, is only rarely used. During the winter the 
snow is half frozen over and strong enough to bear the weight'^of 
a man, but is broken through by the paws of the tiger. The 
beast sinks to the belly, and not being able to move fast, or es- 
cape, is as helpltvBS as a fly in molasses. It is then apparently 
quite easy to approach the creature at bay, though wqjB be to the 
hunter who is too sure of his prey. To be well-equipped for this 
method of moimtain sport, the hunter must have a short sword, 
lance, and snow-shoes. These seUmai, or jracqueltes, are o^ slightly 
curved elastic board, well fitted with loops and thongs. With 
dogs, trained to the work, the san-chang (lancSman) starts the 
game, and following up the trail usually finislies him with a thrust 
of his spear ; or, in bravado, with a sword-stroke. This method 
of sport was the favorite One pursued by the Japanese invaders. 
Though occasionally a man-at-arms was chewed up, or clawed into 
ribbon^*, scores of glossy skins were carried back to Nippon as 
trophies by the veterans. Indeed, it may be said, to most Japa- 
nese children, the nearest country west of them* has no other asso- 
ciation in their nimds than as a land of tigers. At Gensan, the 
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merchants from Tokio had their dreary homesickness, about* the 
time of their first New Year’s season in the strange land, rather 
unpleasantly enlivened by the advent of several striped man- 
eaters. These 4 )ramenaded the settlement at night, and seemed 
highly desirous oi tasting a Japanese, after having already feasted 
on several natives. The prospect of playing Little* Bed Biding 
Hood to a whiskered man-eater was not a very pleasant expe- 
rience, though a possible one at any time. A tiger ten feet long 
can easily stow away two five-feet Japanese without grievous 
symptoms of indigestion. For an untrained hand, even when 
armed with a Winchester breech-loader, to attempt hunting this 
Corean emblem of power is not attractive sport. The tiger is 
more apt to hunt the man, for elephants are not at hand to fur- 
nish the shelter of {keir backs. The Japanese do not seem to 
hanker after tiger-claws or skins while in the flesh, but prefer to 
buy for cashgever their own counters at Qensan. The “ c^op ” of 
these costly pelts averages five hundred a year at this one port. 

Few experiences tend more to develop all the manly virtues 
than facing a tiger on fopt in his native wilds. The Coreans know 
this, and in their lack of drilled troops capable of meeting the 
soldiers of Europe — their “army” consisting almost entirely of 
archers, spearmen, and jingal-firers — they summoned the tiger- 
hunters from Ping-an to fight the Frenchmen of Admiral Boze’s 
expedition of 1866, Underrating their enemy, the Frenchmen, in 
attempting to storm a fortified monastery garrisoned by the hunt- 
ers, were completely defeated. When the marines and sailors of 
the American naval expedition of 1871 assaulted “ Fort McKee,” 
after it hacj been swept by the shells of the fleet, they were 
amazed at the stem courage of t^eir dark-visaged enemies, who, 
with matchlock, spear, and sword fought against the shells and 
breech-lo|Lders to tlie Iasi# The Americans speak admiringly of 
these brave fellows, so worthy of their lead and steeL 
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A CAREFUL study of the common names applied to the moun- 
tains, rivers, valleys, caves, and other natural features of the soil 
and landscape of any country will lay bare many of the primitive 
or hidden beliefs of a people. No words are fnore ancient than the 
aboriginal names given to the natural features of a country amid 
which the childhood of a nation has been spent. W^th changing 
customs, civilization, or religion, these names still hold their place, 
reflecting the ancient, and often modified. Or even vanished, faith. 

Even a casual examination of the mountain, river, and other 
local names of places in Corea will give one a tolerably clear out- 
line of thq beliefs once fully held by the ancient dwellers of this 
peninsula. Against the tenets and influences of Buddhism these 
doctrines have held their sway over the minds of the people and 
are still the most deeply-seated of their beliefs. The statements 
of ancient Chinese, and later of Japanese writers, of foreign cast- 
aways, and of the French missionaries all concur in showing us 
that Shamanism^ is the basis of the Corean’s, and especially the 
northern Corean’s, faith. In the first historic accoimts of Puyu, 
Kokorai, and the Sam-han, we find the worship of t£e spirits of 
heaven and earth, and of the invisible powers of the air, bf na- 
ture, the guardian genii of hills and risers, of ‘the soil and grain, 
of caves, and even of the tiger. They worshipped especially the 
moming-star, and offered sacrifice of oxen to he&ven. From such 
scanty notices of early Corea, especially of the northern partly we 
may form some idea of the cultus of the people before Buddhism 
was introduced. From the reports of recent witnesses, Dutch, 
Japanese, and French, and the evidence of language, we incline to 
the bglief that the fibres of Corean superstition and the actual 
religion of the people of to-day have not radically changed during 
twenty centuries, in spite of Buddhism. The worship of the spii*- 
its of heaven and* earth, of mountains and rivers and caves, of the 
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morning star, is still reflected in the names of these natural ob- 
jects and still continues, in due form, as of old, along with the 
sacrifices of sheep and oxen. 

The god of the hills is, perhaps, the most popular deity. 
people make if appoint to go out and worship him at least once a 
year, making their pious trip a picnic, and, as of old^ mixing their 
eating and drinking with their religion. Thus they combine piety 
and pleasure, very much as Americans unite sea-bathing and sanc- 
tification, croquet and camp-meeting holiness, by the ocean or in 
grbves. On mountain tops, which pilgrims climb to make a visit 
for religious nierit, may often be seen a pile of stones called siong- 
wang-tang, dedicated to the god of the mountain. The pilgrims 
carry a pebble from the foot of the moimtain to the top. These 
pilgrims are among Ibhose held in reputation for piety. 

The other popular gods are very flaumerous. The mole-sin^ the 
genii of th^ trees, the god of rain and of the harvest, are all pro- 
pitiated, but the robust Corean,. blesse^d with a good appetite, 
especially honors 67icMn-nim, the tutelary genius of the kitchen. 
To a Corean, the air is far from being empty. It is thickly 
inhabited with spirits and invisbile creatures. Some of these fig- 
ments of imagination, and the additional powers fo^ good and 
evil, which the Corean attributes to animals of flesh and blood, 
are treated of in a former chapter on Mythical Zoology. Even 
the breezes are the breath of spirits, and “ a devil’s wind ” is a 
tempest raised by a demon intent on mischief. When a person 
falls dead suddenly, heart-disease is not thought of ; he has been 
struck by a devil’s arrow. There are not wanting sorcerers who 
seek to obtain supernatural force by magic, , which they use 
against their enemies or for hire, direct the spirits to wreak 
malignity against the enemy of him who fees them. These 
sorcerera are sociffl outcasts, and reckoned the lowest of humanity. 

The unlucky days are three in each month, the figure of ill- 
omen being fivdl They are the fifth, fifteenth, and twenty-fifth. 
On all extraordinary occasions there are sacrifices, ceremonies, and 
prayers, accompanied with tumultuous celebration by the popu- 
lace. The chief sacrifices are to hea\«n, earth, and to the King 
or Emperor of Heaven * (Shang Ti of the Chinese). 

* This word, pronounced in a slightly iifFerent way in Corean, is*the term 
which Dr. James Legge, in* his “Religions of China,” and many missionaries 
of Reformed Christi^nity,*translate God ( Jehovah, Theos), but which the Ro- 
man Catholic missionaries are forbi&den to use. Dr. Legge holds that Shang 
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Tbe various superstitions concerning the direction of evil, the 
auspicious or the ill-omened lay of the land, the site for the build- 
ing of a house, or the erection of a tomb, wiU be well understood 
by, those who know the meaning of the Chinese tenp., Fung Shuy, 
or the Core^ Pung-siu. This system of superstition has not only 
its millions o^ believers, but also its priests or professors, who live 
by their expertness and magnify their calling. The native vocab- 
ulary relating to these pretenders and aU their works is very pro- 
fuse. Among the common sights in Corea are little mounds raised 
on eligible, propitious places, in which a pole -is planted, from 
which little bells or cymbals are hung. These jingled by the 
breeze are supposed to propitiate the good spirits and to ward off 
the noxious influences of the demons. The same idea is expressed 
in the festoons of wind-bells strung on their pagodas and temples. 
Pung-siu means literally “winM and water,’* but in a broad sense is 
a rude cyclopaedia of ideas relating to nature, and beai^ nearly the 
same relation to natural philosophy as astrology does to astron- 
omy. Its ideas color every-day speech, besides having a rich ter- 
minology for the advanced student of its mysteries. 

Upon this system, and perhaps nearly coeval in origin with it, 
is the cult of ancestral worship which has existed in Chinese Asia 
from unrecorded time. Confucius found it in his day and made 
it the basis of lys teachings, as it had already been of the religious 
and ancient documents of which he was the editor. ^ 

The Corean cult of ancestor-worship seems to present no fea- 
tures which are radically distinct from the Chinese. Public cele- 
brations are offere^l at stated times to ancestors, and in every well- 
to-do house will bp found the gilt and black tablets insc^dbed with 
the names of the departed. Before these tablets the smoke of 
incense and sacrifice arises daily. In the temj^le also are rooms 
for the preservation of duplicates of tl\e tablets in the, private 
houses for greater safety. Like the iron atoms in his blood, the 
belief in ancestral piety and worship is wrought ihto the Corean’s 
souL The Christian missionaries meet with no greater obstacle 
to their tenets and progress than this practice. It is the source, 
even among their most genuine converts, of more scandals, lapses, 
and renunciations, than are brought about by all other causes. 

Confucianism, or the Chinese system of e^cs, is, briefly stated, 

Ti is the most ancient title of Deity in the language of {he Chinese, and was 
used by their ancestorp when they held tq primitive monotheism. ‘‘Inthe 
ceremonies at the altars of heaven and earth, they served God ” (Goqfacius). 
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an expansion of the root idea of filial piety. It is duty base^ on 
relation. Given the five great relations, all the manifold duties of 
life follow. The five x^elations are that pf king and subject (prince 
and minister), ^of parent and child, of husband and wife, of tj)e 
elder brother and the younger brother, and 'between friends. 
The cardinal virtues inculcated, or “The Five Copstituents of 
Worth,*’ or constant virtues displayed, according to the teachings 
of Confucius, by the perfect man are : 1, Benevolence ; 2, Upright- 
ness of Mind ; 3, Propriety of Demeanor ; 4, Knowledge or En- 
lightenment ; 5, Good Faith ; or. Affection, Justice, Deference, 
Wisdom, Confi&ence. 

Witli the ethics of the Chinese came their j)hilosophy, which is 
based on the dual system of the universe, and of which in Corean, 
yum-yang (positive atd negative, active and passive, or male and 
female) is the expression. All things in heaven, earth, and man 
are the result of the interaction of the yum (male or active prin- 
ciple) and the yang (female or passive principle). Even the 
metals and minerals Ai the earth are believed to be produced 
through the yum-yang^ and to grow like plants or animals. 

The Confucian ethics, suiting well a state of feudalism, and 
being ever acceptable to the possessors of authority, found con- 
genial soil in the peninsla, as they had already taken root in 
Kokorai. They nourished the spirit of filial piety and personal 
loyalty, of feud and of blood-revenge, by forbidding a man to 
live under the same heaven with the murderer of his father or 
master. Notwithstanding the doctrines and loftier morals of 
Buddha, the Chinese ethics and ancestor-wors]pip, especially in 
the northern part of the peninsula, imderlaid the outward ad- 
herence of the people to the religion of the Enlightened One. 
As ttfe average Christian, in spite of the spirit of Jesus and the 
Sermon on the Mbunt, i^ very apt to base his behavior and legal 
procedure on the code of Justinian, bo the Corean, though he 
may believe in Fo (Buddha), practises after the rules of Kong-ja 
(Confucius). 

Official sacrifices are regulated by the government and are 
offered up publicly at the national festivals. Something of the 
regulated subordination in vogue among the Chinese prevails in 
Cho-sen when ancestors are honored. • High officials may E^crifice 
to three ancestors, the gentry only to father and grandfather, and 
the common people to father only. In every province, capital, and 
city ranked as Tai-mu-kan^ theife are buildings Containing statues 
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of Confucius and his thirty-two disciples, which are maintained 
at the public expense* 

Confucianism overspread the whole penmsula, but during the 
p^valence of Buddhism, from the fourth to the fpurteenth cen- 
tury, was probably fully studied and practised only by the learned 
classes. Undpr the present dynasty, or from the fifteenth centuiy, 
the leligion of China has been both the official and popular cidt 
of Cho-sen, long ago reaching the point of bigotry, intolerance, 
and persecution. Taoism seems to be little studied. 

In Corean mouths Buddha becomes Pul, and his “way** or 
doctrine PuUto or Pul-chie, Introduced into Iliaksai in the fourth, 
and into Shinra in the sixth centiury, the new faith from India 
made thorough conquest of the southern half of the peninsula, but 
has only partially leavened the northern portion, where the grosser 
heathenism prevails. The palmy days of Corean Buddhism were 
during <the era of Korai (from 905-1392, a.d.). The missionary 
work had been accomplished, the reigning dynasty were pro- 
fessors and defenders of the faith, and for these four centuries it 
was the religion of the state. The few surviving monuments of 
this era of splendor are the grand pagodas, monasteries, and tem- 
ples that ore found, especially in the southern provinces. The 
profusion of legal and ecclesiastical terms in the language which 
relate to landsjset apart to provide revenues for the temples, and 
to their boundaries and rents, and the privileges of monks and 
priests, are more probably the relics of a past time, being only 
verbal shells and husks of what were once fruit and kernel. 

Until the fifteenth or sixteenth century the Japanese Buddhists 
looked to the “ Treasure-land of the West,** as they termed Cho- 
sen, for spiritual and even peemiary aid in their ecclesiastical 
enterprises. The special features of many reno\vned Japanese tem- 
ples, libraiies, collections of books, im^iges, altar furniture, etc., 
are of Corean origin. This is especially noticeable in the old seats 
of the faith in Kioto, Images in gold, gilt wood, bronze, and 
some fire-resisting material — ^perhaps platinum — are known and 
duly certified by genuine documents in temples in other cities 
In a building at Kamakusa is a copy of the Buddhist canon in a 
revolving library, said to have been obtained by Sanetomo from 
Corea in the thirteenth century. Among the amusing passages in 
the letters from Ashikaga in Kamakura, two hundred years later, 
is the hint given to the king of Corea thalc a contribution in aid 
of the repair of certain Japanese temples would be acceptable. 
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The site and general surroundings of Corean Buddhist temples 
and monasteries greatly resemble those of China and Japan. They 
are often situated on hills, rising ground, and even high moun- 
tains, and wallfd round by lofty and venerable trees which se^ 
to inspire awe anfi veneration in the worshipper, besides acting as 
extinguishers to sparks drifted from neighboring fires. An impos- 
ing gateway is usually built at some distance before the temple, 
with massive curved roof of tiles, and fianked by a wall of ma- 
sonry which, in its upper part, consists of plaster tiled at the 'top. 
On tiie frieze of the portal, the name of the temple is inscribed in 
large Chinese characters. Sanskrit letters or monograms are occa- 
sionally seen. Under a roofed shed in front hangs the drum on 
which the bonze beats the hours for prayer, or of the clock. On 
the other side stands the coffer for the cash of the faithful, or a 
well for the manual ablutions of pidus worshippers. Boards, on 
which are written the names of those who^ have contributed money 
to the temple, are suspended near by, and the thatched houses of 
the neophytes and bonzes are close at hand. 

The idols seen in a ^orean temple are the same as those foimd 
throughout Buddhist Asia. The chief is that of Shaka Mimi, or 
Buddha, the foimder of the religion. In their sculpture and artis- 
tic treatment of this, the central figure of their pantheon, the 
image-carvers of the different countries do not greatly vary, ad- 
h^ng strictly to their traditions. The sage in Nirvana sits on his 
knees with the soles of his feet turned upward to the face. His 
hands touch, thumb to thumb, and finger to finger. The folds of 
the robes, the round bead-like caste mark of , his forehead, the 
snails on his crown — ^which tradition says came put to shelter his 
head^from the rays of the sun — -/md the lop or pierced ears, are 
substantially the same as those seen on idols from India, Siam, and 
Thibet. * The eye is only slightly oblique, and the ear-lobes are 
made but slightly bulbous, to satisfy the tastes of worshippers in 
Chinese Asia. Ine throne, consisting of the fully opened calyx of 
a lotus flower — the symbol of eternity — ^with the petals around the 
base and seed-holes open, is the same. 

In the representation of local defties the artist asserts his 
patriotism and displays his own taste. In the various countries 
overrun by Buddhism, the indigenous heroes, sages, and gods 
have been renamed and accepted by the Buddhists as avatars or 
incarnations of Bfiddfia to these countries before the advent of 
the teachers of ** ^e true religion.’* There ^e idso samts and 
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subordinate magnates in the Buddhist gallery of worshipped 
worthies, with whose effigies the artist does not scruple to ^e 
certain liberties. One can easily recognize an idol of Chinese, 
Gorean, Siamese, or Japanese manufacture, though all bear the 
same name. The^god of war in Cho>sen holds the double-bladed 
sword, with Hs tasselled cord, and wears the Chino-Corean armor 
and helmet. In the aureole round the head are three hery revolv- 
ing thunder-clouds. On the battle-flags captured by the Amer- 
ican forces in 1871 were painted or embroidered the protecting 
deities of those who fought under them. One of these, whether 
representing a Buddha, as seems most probable, or, as is possible, 
some local hero — perhaps Dan Kun or Ki Tsze — deified, rides on 
one of the curious little ponies, stimted and piebald, of Ham- 
kiung, with which, even in ancient times, one could ride under a 
fruit tree. Evidently it would have been safer for Absalom in 
Corea than in woody Palestine. 

The tutelary god on the stunted piebald horse is dressed in 
the peculiar winged head-dress and frilled collar which travellers 
on Ham-kiimg soil noticed fifteen centuries ago. His armor is in 
scales, or wrought in the “ wave-pattern characteristic of Corean 
art. His shoes and saddle are of the Chinese typo. He rides 
among the conventional clouds, which in the native technique, are 
different from those of either China or J apan. Evidently the Budd- 
ha and saints of Shaka Muni are portrayed by the native artist 
according to the strict canons of orthodoxy, while in dealing with 
indigenous deities, artistic licence and local color have free play. 
Most of the artists and sculptors of temple work are priests 
or monks. Thq principal idols are of brass, bronze, or gilded 
wood, the inferior sorts are of stone. The priests dress just 
like the Japanese bonzes. They attend the sick or dying, but 
have little to do with the burial of thoedead, owing to the prev- 
alence of the Pimg-sui superstition, to which a Corean in life and 
in death is a bond-slave. This all-powerful disease of the intellect 
is the great corrupter of Corean Buddhism, many of its grossest 
ideas being grafted into, or flourishing as parasites on a once 
pure faith. 

In its development Corean Buddhism has frequently been a 
potent, influence in national; affairs, and the power of the bonzes 
has at times been so great as to practically control the court and 
nullify decrees of the king. With the Puyu rfice — that is in Cho- 
sen and Nihon — -the history of Buddhism has a decidedly mili- 
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tary cast. During the first centuries of its sway in the penh^sula 
the ablest intellects were fed and the ablest men were developed 
by it, so that it was t&e most potent f^tor in Corea’s civilization. 
Over and over again have the politcial and social revolutions b^en 
led by Buddhilsti priests, who have proved agittitors and warriors 
as well as recluses and students. Possessing themselves of learn<- 
ing, they have made their presence at court a necessity. Here 
they have acted as scribes, law-givers, counsellors, and secretaries. 
Often they have been the conservers of patriotism. The sharven- 
paled priest has ever been a standard character in the glimpses 
of Corean history which we are allowed to catch. 

Not always has this influence been exerted for good, for once 
possessed of influence at court, they have not scrupled to use it for 
the purpose of aggr&ndizing their sects. Tradition tells of high 
nobles won from tlie pleasures of the palace to the seclusion of 
the cloisters^ and even of Corean queens renouncing thQ bed of 
their royal spouses to accept the vows of ’the nuns. As in Japan, 
the frequent wars hl«ve developed the formation of a clerical 
militia, not only able to garrison and defend their fortified monas- 
teries but even to change the fortune of war by the valor of their 
exploits and the power of their commisariat. There seems to be 
three distinct classes or grades of bonzes. The student monks 
devote themselves to learning, to study, and to the composition of 
bopks and the Buddhist ritual, the tai-sa being the abbot. The 
jung are mendicant and travelling bonzes, who solicit alms and 
contributions for the erection and mamtenance of the temples and 
monastic establishments. The military bonzes (siung kun) act as 
garrisons, and make, keep in order, and are trained to use, weapons. 
Many of their monasteries are built on the summit or slopes of 
high ‘mountains, to which access is to be gained only with the 
greatest difficulty up the most rocky and narrow passages. Into 
these fastnesses royal anc[ noble professors of the faith have fled 
in time of persecution, or pious kings have retired after abdica- 
tion. In time of war they serve to shelter refugees. It was 
in attacking one of these strongholds, on Kang>wa Island, in 
1866, that the French marines were repulsed with such fearful 
loss. 

Many temples throughout the cqimtry have been erected by 
the old kings of Korai. or by noblemen as memorials of events, 
or as proofs of their devotion. The building of one of these at 
great expense and the endowment of others 'from government 
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funds, sometimes happens, even during the present dynasty, as was 
the case in 1865, when the regent was influenced by the bonzes. 
He rebuilt the temple in en unparalleled style of magnificence, 
ami made immense presents to other temples out^of &e public 
treasury. It has been by means of these royal boimties, and the 
imremitting qoUection of small sums from the people, that the 
bonzes have amassed the vast propef'ty now held by them in eccle- 
siastical edifices, lands, and revenues. Some of these mountain 
monasteries are large and stately, with a wealth of old books, 
manuscripts, liturgical furniture, and perhaps even yet of money 
and land. The great monastery of Tong-to-sa, between Kiung- 
sang and ChuUa^ is noted for ita library, in which will be found 
the entire sacred canon. The probabilities of American or Eu- 
ropean scholars finding rare treasures in the form of Sanskrit 
MSS. in this unsearched field are good, since the country is now 
opened to men of learning from Christendom. As a rule, the com- 
pany of monks does not number over ten, twenty, or thiriy, re- 
spectively, in the three grades of temples. Hamel tells us that 
they live wcU and are jolly fellows, though his opinion was some- 
what biased, since he remarks that “as for religion, the Coreans 
have scarcely any. . . . They know nothing of preaching 

or mysteries, and, therefore, have no disputes about religion.” 
There were s\uarms of monastics who were not held in much 
respect. He describes the festivals as noisy, and the people’s 
behavior at them as boisterous. Incense sticks, or “joss” per- 
fumery, seemed very much in vogue. He bears witness to their 
enjoyment in natijral scenery, and the delightful situation of the 
famous temples. „ 

Even at the present day, Buddhist priests are made high 
officers of the government, governors of provinces, and military 
advisers. Like as in Japan, Buddhism inculcates great kindness 
to animals — the logical result of the doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls, and all who kill are under its ban. Though beef, pork, 
and mutton are greedily eaten by the people, the trade of the 
butcher is considered the most degraded of all occupations, and 
the butchers and leather dressers form a caste below the level of 
humanity, like the Etas in Japan. They are beneath the slaves. 
They iipust live in villages apart from the rest of the people, and 
are debarred from receiving water, food, fire, or shelter at the 
hands of the people. The creation of this class of Corean pariahs 
and the exclusion of these people from the pale of reco^ized so- 
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ciety is the direct result of the teachings of the bonzes. Like Jbhe 
Chinese, and unlike the Japanese bonze, the devotees will often 
mutilate themselves irf the frenzy of their orgies, in order to gain 
a character for holiness or in fulfilment of a vow. One of thej|e 
bonzes, appoin&di by the magistrate to dispute publicly with a 
Christian, had lost four fingers for the sake of mani^acturing a 
reputation. The ceremony of puUtaitay or “receiving the fire/' is 
undergone upon taking ibe vows of the priesthood. A moxa or 
cone of burning tinder is laid upon the man’s arm, after the hair 
has been shaved off. The tiny mass is then lighted, and slowly 
bums into the 'flesh, leaving a painful sore, the scar of which 
remains as a mark of holiness. This serves as initiation, but if 
vows are broken, the torture is repeated on each occasion. In this 
manner, ecclesiastical discipline is maintained. 

In the nunneries are two kinds of female devotees, those who 
shave the head and those who keep their locks. Thepo-saZ does not 
part with her^hair, and her vows are less rigid. Hamel mentions 
two convents in Seoul, one of which was for maidens of gentle 
birth, and the other for women of a lower social grade. 

Excepting in its military phases, the type of Corean Buddhism 
approaches that of China rather than of Japan. In both these 
countries its history is that of decay, rather than of improvement, 
and it would be difficult indeed for Shaka Muni to recognize the 
fait^ which he founded, in the forms which it has assumed in 
Cho-sen and Nippon; nor did it ever succeed in making the 
thorough missionary conquest of the former, which it secured in 
the latter, country. The priority of the Confucian teachings and 
the thorough indoctrination of the people in them, the nearness 
of China, the' close copying of Chinese manners, customs, and ma- 
terialistic spirit, the frequency of Chinese conquests, and perhaps 
the presence of an indigenous religion even more strongly marked 
than that* of Shinto in Japan, were probably the potent reasons 
why Buddhism ne rer secured so strong a hold on the Corean in- 
tellect or affections as upon the Japanese. Nevertheless, since 
Buddhism has always been largely professed, and especially if 
Confucianism be considered simply an ethical system and not a 
religion proper, Corea may be classed, among Buddhist countries. 
Among the surprises of history is the fact that, in 1876, the Shin, 
or Eeformed sect of Japanese Buddhists, sent their missionaries 
to Corea to preach ^and convert. Among their conquests was a. 
young native of ability, who came to Kioto, in 1378, to study the 
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reformed Buddhism, and who later returned to preach among his 
own people. In 1880 five more young Coreons entered the Shin 
theological school in Kioto, and a new and splendid Shin temple, 
dedicated to Amida Buddha, has been built at Gensan. Evidently 
this vigorous sect is resolutely endeavoring, i^ot/ only to recoui^ 
the losses which Christianity has m^de in its ranks in Japan, but 
is determined to forestall the exertions of Christian missionaries 
in the peninsula. 

So thoroughly saturated is the Gorean mind with Chinese philosophy 
(p. 329) that when of necessity a national emblem or flag must be mad<i, the 
symbol expressive of the male and female, or active and passive principles 
dominating the universe, was selected. Though Corea excels in the variety 
of her bunting and the wealth of symbolism upon her flags and streamers, yet 
the national flag, as now floated from her ships, custom-houses, and Legations 
in the United States and Europe, has an oblong field, in the centre of which 
are the two comma-shaped syflibols, red and black, of the two universal 
principles. In each of the four corners of the flag is one of the Pak*wa or 
eight diagrams, consisting 8f straight and broken lines, whidh Fu-hi, the re- 
puted founder of Chinese civilization, read upon the scroll on the back of the 
dragon-horse which rose out of the Yellow River, and on the basis of which 
he invented the Chinese system of writing. In these diagrams the learned 
men in Chinese Asia behold the elements of all metaphysical knowledge, and 
the clue to,all the secrets of nature, and upon them a voluminous literature, 
containing divers systems of divination and metaphysical exegesis, has been 
written. The eight diagrams may be expanded to sixty-four combinations » 
or, are reducible to four, and these again to their two primaries. The con- 
tinuous straight line, symbol of the yum principle, corresponds to ^ight, 
heaven, masculinity, etc. The broken line symbolizes the yany principle, 
corresponding to darkness, earth, femininity, etc. Tliese two lines signify 
the dual principle at rest, but when curved or comma-shaped, betoken the 
ceaseless process of revolution in which the various elements or properties 
of nature indicated by the diagrams mutually extinguish or give birth to one 
another, thus producing the phenon^ena of existence. 

Professor Terrien de Lacouperie sees in the Pak-wa a link between Baby- 
lonia and China, a very ancient system of phonetics*' or syllabary explaining 
the pronunciation of the old Babylonian characters and their Chinese deriva- 
tives. It is not likely that Morse derived the idea his niagneto-electrio 
telegraphic alphabet from the Chinese diagrams. Possibly the Corean literati 
who suggested the design for a national flag intended to show, in the brightly 
colored and actively revolving germs of life set prominently in the centre, and 
contrasted with the inert and immovable straight lines in the background of the 
corners, the progressive Corea of the present and future as contrasted with 
Corea of the past and her hermit-like existence. Significantly, and with un- 
conscious irony of the Virginia advertisers, the^ new Corean flag was first pub- 
lished to the Western world at large on the covers of cigarette packages. For 
centuries the energies of Coreans have^been wasted in tobacco smoke, and the 
era of national decay is almost synchronous with the introduction of tobacco. 
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EDUCATION AND CULTURE. 

* Corea rece^.ved her culture from China, and gave it freely to 
Japan. If we may believe the doubtful story of Ki Tsze, then the 
Coreans have possessed letters and writing, or, what is the equiva-^ 
lent thereto, they h^ve had “civilization,*’ during three thousand 
years. It is certain that since about the opening of the Christian 
era, the light of China’s philosophy has shone steadily among 
Corean schoVirs. Japanese early traditiosa — unworthy of Credence 
in the matter of chronology — claims that literature was brought 
to Nippon as early as the period 157-30 no. The legend of Jingu 
bringing back books an^ manuscrpts from Shinra is more prob- 
able ; while the coming of Wani from Hiaksai, to teach the Chi- 
nese characters and expound the classics, is a historic ftict, though 
the real date may be uncertain, or later than the accepted one, 
which is 285 a.d. While the Kokorai people may have brought 
letters with them, as they migrated southward, in Hiaksai the 
Confucian analects were not studied until the fourth century, 
when official recognition of education was made by the appoint- 
ment of Hanken as master of Chinese literature? This is said to 
have been the first importation of learning into the peninsula. Jt 
was so in the sense of being formally introduced from China into 
the country south qf the Ta-tong River. 

As in»most of the Asiatic countries, into which Chinese culture 
penetrated, popuhu: education was for centuries a thing unthought 
of. Learning was the privilege of a few courtiers, who jealously 
guarded it from the vulgar, as an accomplishment for those about 
the royal person, or in the noble families. The classics and eth- 
ical doctrines seem in every case to hive penetrated the nations 
surrounding the Middle Kingdom, and formed the basis of courtly 
and aristocratic education. * • 

Buddhism furnished *the popular or democratic element, which 
brought learning to the lower s^ta of society.^ Neophytes were 
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usuaUj taken from the humbler classes, and thus culture was 
diffused. Even the idols, pictures, and scrolls, with the explana- 
tions and preaching in tlie vernacular, served to instruct the peo- 
ples and lift their thoughts out of the rut of ever^'-day life — a 
result which is in itself true education. Wheifever Buddhism 
penetrated, , there was more or less literature published in the 
speech of the unlearned, and often the first books for the people 
were works on religion. China gave her language and ideographs ; 
India sent Sanskrit and phonetic letters, from which syllabaries 
or alphabets were constructed, not only for vernacular writing and 
printing, but as aids to the easier apprehension aild more popular 
understanding of the tenets of Confucius. 

The Corean syllabary seems to have been first invented by 
Chul-chong, one of the ministers at the court*of the king of Shinra, 
in the seventh century. This was the Nido ; like the kana of the 
Japanese^ purely a collection of syllables and not a true alphabet. 
The Nido was made by giving to some of the comnfbner Chinese 
characters a phonetic value, though the idcu of having a vernacular 
system of writing was most probably suggested by the Sanskrit 
letters, * some of which accurately represehted Corean sounds. The 
true alphq-bet of the Coreans, called Unmun (common language), 
was invented by a Buddhist priest named Syel-chong, or Sye- 
chong, who is Regarded as one of the ablest scholars in the literary 
annals of Corea. The ‘"Grammaire Coreene” states that this took 
place under the dynasty of Wang, at Sunto, “toward the end of the 
eighth or ninth century of the Christian era.” This is a palpable 
mistake, as the dynasty of Wang was not established at Simto until 
the tenth century. Mr. Aston, whose researches are based on the 
statements of Corean and Japanese writers, believes \hat the XJn- 
mun, or true Corean alphabet, was invented not earlier than the 
first half of the fifteenth century.” Yet, in sf>ite of their national 
system of writing, the influence of the 5hished philosophy and cul- 
ture of China, both in form and spirit, has been so great that the 
hopelessness of producing a copy equal to the original became at 
once apparent to the Corean mind. Stimulating to the receptive 

' Dr. D. Bethune McCartee, a well-known American soholar, writing on 
Bin Kin, says : “ The art of spelling was invented neither by the Chinese nor 
by the^ Japanese. Its introdnedon into both these countries (and, as we are 
convinced, into Corea as well) was the result of the labors of . . . the 

early Buddhist missionaries. In all the three countries . . . the system 

of spelling is most i&idoubtedly of San^rit origin.** 
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intellect, it has been paralyzing to all originality. The culture of 
their native tongue h^s been neglected by Corean scholars. The 
consequence is, that after so many centuries of national life, Cho- 
sen possesses ijo literature worthy of the name. Only in rare c^s 
are native books translated into either Chinese or Japanese. 

At present, Corean literary men possess a highly critical 
knowledge of Chinese. Most intelligent scholars read the classics 
with ease and fluency. Penmanship is an art as much prized and 
as widely practised as in Japan, and reading and writing *con- 
stilute education. From the flfth to the seventeenth century the 
Corean youth of gentle blood went to Nanking to receive or com- 
plete their education. Since Peking has been the Chinese capital 
(under the Mongols from 1279, and under the Ming emperors 
from 1410) few young men have gone abroad to study until within 
the last year, when numbers of Cftrean lads have entered the 
naval, militef y, and literary schools of th^ imperial government. 

The practical democratic clement pervading China was long 
absent from the nations which wero her pupils and vassals. Of 
all these borrowers, Corea has most closely imitated her teacher. 
She fosters education by making scholastic ability, as tested in 
the literaiy examination, the basis of appointment to oflice. This 
“ Civil Service Reform ” was established in Cho-sen by the now 
ruling dynasty early in the fifteenth century. Education in Corea 
is ^public, and encouraged by the government only in this sense, 
that it is made the road to government employ and official pro- 
motion. By instituting literary examinations for the civil and 
military service, and nominally opening them to all competitors, 
and fillings all vacancies with the successful candidates, there is 
created and maintained a constant stimulus to culture. 

dorean culture resembles that in medisoval Europe. It is 
extra-vemacular. It is hi Latin — the Latin of Eastern Asia — ^the 
classic tongue of the oldest of living empires. This literary instru- 
ment of the learned is not the speech of the modem Chinamen, but 
the condensed, vivid, artificial diction of the books, which the Chi- 
nese cannot and never did speak, and which to be fuUy understood 
must be read by the eye of the mind. * The accomplished scholar 
of Seoul who writes a polished essay in classic style packs his sen- 
tences with quotable felicities, choioe* phrases, references^ to his- 
tory, literaiy prismatids, and kaleidoscopic patches picked out 
here and there frofn the whole range of ancient Chinese literature, 
and imbeds them into a mosaic — smooth, brilliant^ chaste, and a 
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perfect unity. This is the acme of style. So in the Corean mind, 
the indse saws and ancient instances, the gnomic wisdom, quotas 
tions and proverbs, political principles, precedents, historical 
ex(imples, and dynasties, are all Chinese, and aficient Chinese. 
His heaven, his nature, his history, his philoso{)hy, are those of 
Confucius, ar.d like the Chinaman, W looks down with infinite 
contempt upon the barbarians of Christendom and their heterodox 
conceptions of the universe. Meanwhile his own language, litera- 
turd", and history are neglected. The Corean child begins ^is 
education by learning by voice, eye, and pen, the s^ple and beau- 
tiful native alphabet of twenty-five letters, and the syllabary of 
one himdred and ninety or more combinations of letters. He 
learns to read, and practises writing in both ^the book or square 
style and the script form or running hand. The syllabary is not 
analyzed, but committed to memory from sight and sound. Spell- 
ing is im^rly an unknown art, as ibe vowel changes (md require- 
ments of euphony — so numerous as to terrify the foreign student 
of Corean — are quickly acquired by ear and example in childhood. 
With this equipment in the rudiments, wl^ich is all that nearly all 
the girls, and most of the boys learn, the young reader can master 
the story-books, novels, primers of history, epistles, and the ordi- 
nary communications of business and friendship, li the lad is to 
follow agriculUnre, cattle-raising, trade, mining, or hunting, he 
usually learns no more, except the most familiar Chinese char- 
acters for numbers, points of the compass, figures on the clock- 
dial, weights, measures, coins, and the special technical terms 
necessary in his 40wn business. Thus it often happens that a 
Corean workman, like a Chinese washerman, may b^ perfectly 
familiar with the characters eveij to the number of himdre^s re- 
lating to his trade or occupation, and yet be^ utterly unable to 
read the simplest book, or construct one^Chinese sentence. With 
the Chinese characters, one can write English as well as Corean 
or Japanese, but a thorough knowledge of the terms necessary to 
a sailor, a jeweller, a farmer, or a lumber merchant would not 
enable one to read Ivanhoe or Wordsworth. 

If the Corean lad aspired to government service, he begins early 
the study of the “ true letters ” or “ great writing.” The first 
book pvt into his hands ii The Thousand Character Classic.” 
This work is said to have been composed by a sage in one night — 
a labor which turned the hair and beard o{ the composer to 
whiteness. In it no character is repeated, and cdl the phrases are 
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in two couplet^ making four to a clause. The copies for children 
are printed from wooden blocks in very large type. At the right 
side of each character is its pronunciation in Gorean, and on the 
left the equival^t Gorean word. The soimds are^furst learned, tjj^en 
the meaning, and^finally the syntax and the sense of the passages. 
Meanwhile the brush-pen is iept busily employed until the whole 
text of the author is thoroughly mastered by eye, ear, liand, and 
memory. In this manner, the other classics are committed. Edu- 
cation at first consists entirely of reading, writing, and memdriz- 
ing. Etiquette^ is also rigidly attended to, but arithmetic, mathe- 
matics, and science receive but slight attention. 

After this severe exercise of memory and with the pen, the 
critical study of the^ text is begun. Passages are expounded by 
the teacher, and the commentaries are consulted. Essays on lite- 
rary themes are written, and a style of elegant composition in 
prose and veirse is striven for. For the diterary examin^ttions in 
the capitid and provinc^es, the government appoints examiners, who 
give certificates to those who pass. Those who succeed at tlie 
provincial tests, are eligible only to subordinate grades of employ 
in the local magistracies. The aspirants to higher honors, armed 
with their diplomas, set out to Seoul to attend at the proper time 
the national examination. The journey of these lads, full of the 
exultation and lively spirit born of success, moving in hilarious 
revelry over the high roads, form one of the picturesque features 
of out-door life in Gorea. The yoimg men living in the same dis- 
trict or town go together. They go afoot, taking their servants 
with them. Pluming themselves upon the fact that they are sum- 
moned to the capital at the royal behest, they often make a r(^- 
steriqg, noisy, and insolent gang, and conduct themselves very 
much as they please. The rustics and villagers gladly speed their 
parting.* At the capital they scatter, putting up wherever accom- 
modations in inqs or at the houses of relatives permit. 

Though young bachelors form the majority at these examina- 
tions, the married and middle-aged are by no means absent. 
Gray-headed men try and may be rejected for the twentieth time, 
and grandfather, father, and son occasidnally apply together. 

On the appointed day, the several^ thousand or more competi- 
tors assemble at the appointed place, *with the provisions which are 
to stay the inner man during the ordecd. The hour preparatory to 
the assignment of* themes is 9 noisy and smoky one, devoted to 
study, review, declamation, or to eating, * drinking, chatting, or 
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sleeping^ according to the inclination or habit of each. The ex« 
amination consists of essays, and oral and w:^tten answers to ques- 
tions During the silent p%rt of his work, each candidate occupies 
a stall or cell. The copious, minute, and complex vocabulaiy of 
teims in the language relating to the work, success and failure, the 
contingencies, honest and dishonest kihifts to secure success, and 
what may be called the student's slang and folk-lore of the subject, 
make not only an interesting study to the foreigner, but show that 
these contests subtend a large angle of the Corean gentleman’s 
vision during much of his lifetime. * 

Examination over, the disappointed ones wend {heir way home 
with what resignation or philosophy they may summon to their aid. 
The successful candidates, on horseback, with bands of musicians, 
visit their patrons, relatives, the examiners and high dignitaries, re- 
ceiving congratulations and letuming thanks. Then follows the 
inevitably) ^ initiation, which none can escape — corresponding to 
the French baptism of the line,” the German “ introduction to the 
fox,” the English ‘‘fagging,” and the American “hazing.” 

One of the parents or Mends of the new graduate, an “ alum- 
nus,” or one who has taken a degree himself, one also of the same 
political painty, acts as godfather, and presides at the ceremony. 
The graduate presents himself, makes his salute and takes his seat 
several feet behjnd the president of the party. With all gravity 
the latter proceeds, after rubbing up some ink on an ink-stone, *'io 
smear the face of the victim with the black mess, which while wet 
he powders thickly over with flour. Happy would the new gradu- 
ate be could he ^cape with one layer of ink and flour, but the 
roughness of the Joke lies in this, that every one preset has his 
datib ; and when the victim thinks the ordeal is over new persons 
drop in to ply the ink -brush and handful of flour. Meanwhile a 
carnival of fun is going on at the expense,k^oral and pecuniary, of 
the graduate. Eating, drinking, smoking, and jesting are the or- 
der of the day. It is impossible to avoid this trial of purse and 
patience, for unless the victim is generous and good-natured, other 
tricks and jokes as savage and cruel as those sometimes in vogue 
in American and British coKeges follow. After this farce, but not 
until it has been undergone, is the title recognized by society. 

The tiiree degrees, corresponding somewhat to our B.A., M.A., 
andPh.D., are cho-si, chin-m, hiup’Chiei. The diplomas are awarded 
in the king’s name, the second written on white pUper, and the third 
on red adorned with garlands of flowers. The degrees^ are not 
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necessarily successive. The Highest, or the second, may be appUed 
for without the first ^The holder of the second degree may obtain 
office in the provinces, and after some years may become a district 
magistrate or ^jiardian of one of the royal sepulchres. The beh- 
est degree qualifies one to fill honorable posts a{ the palace ana in 
the capital, in one of the miifistries, or to be the governor of a pro- 
vince, or of a great city. Properly, the place of a doctor ” is in 
Seoul The usual term of office is two years. 

The examinations for civil titles and offices attract students of 
the highest social grade. The military studies are chiefly those of 
archery or horsemanship, the literary part of their exercises being 
slight. But one degree, the lowest, is awarded, and if the holder 
is of gentle blood, and has political influence, he may rise to lucra- 
tive office and honors, but if from the common people, he usually 
gets no more than his title, or remaifls a private or petty officer. 

The syste^ of literary examinations which, when first established, 
and during two or three centuries, was vigorously maintained with 
impartiality, is said to be at present in a state of decay, bribery 
and official favor being ^he causes of its decline. 

The special schools of languages, mathematics, medicine, art, 
etc., are under the patronage of the government. The teachers 
and students in these branches of knowledge form a special class 
midway between the nobles and people, having some of the privi- 
leges of the former. They may also attend the examinations, gain 
diplomas, and fill offices. Their professions are usually hereditary, 
and they marry only among themselves. In most respects, these 
bodies of learned men resemble the old guilds of scholars in Yedo, 
and the pru^eged classes, like physicians, astronomers, botanists,' 
etc., in Japan. ^ ^ 

l!liere are eight distinct departments of special knowledge. The 
Corps of Interpreters include students and masters of the Chinese, 
Manchiu, Mongol, and Japanese languages. These attend the em- 
bassy to Peking,* have posts on the frontier, or live near Fusan. 
The treaties recently made with the United States and European 
powers will necessitete the establishment of schools of foreign lan- 
guages, as in TokiS and Peking. * 

The School of Astronomy, geoscopy, and the choice of fortunate 
days for state occasions is for the* special service of tlje king. 
Corea, like China, has ilot yet separated astrology from astronomy, 
but still keeps up bfficiid consultation with the heavenly bodies for 
luck’s sa^e. The School of Medicine trains physicians for the royal. 
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and ior the public, service. The School of Charts or documents 
has charge of the archives and the preparation of the official reports 
sent to Peking. In the School of Design, the maps, sketches, plans 
and^graphic work squired by the government are ^made, and the 
portraits of the king are painted. The School ctf Law is closely 
connected with the Ministry of Justice^ and serves for the insti'uc- 
tion of judges, and as a court of appeals. The School of Mathe- 
matics or Accounts assists the Treasury Department, audits ac- 
counls, appraises values, and its members are often charged with 
the task of overseeing public works. The School qf Horology^at 
Seoul keeps the standard time and looks after the water-clock. 
Beside these eight services, there is the band of palace musicians. 

It is evident from all the information gathered from sources 
within and without the hermit nation, that though there is culture of 
a certain sort among the upper classes, there is little popular edu- 
cation woHhy of a name. #The present condition of Chp-sen is that 
of Europe in the Middle Ages. The Coufuc^an temples and halls 
of scholars, the memorial stones and walls inscribed with historical 
tablets and moral maxims, the lectures and, discussions of literary 
coteries, and the poetry parties concentrate learning rather than 
diffuse it. The nobles and wealthy scholars, the few monasteries 
and the government offices possess libraries, but these are but 
dead Chinese to«the common people. Nothing like the number of 
book stores, circulating libraries, private schools, or ordinary means 
of diffusing intelligence, common in China and Japan, exists in 
Corea. Science and the press, newspapers and hospitals, clocks 
and petroleum, and^ more than all, churches and school-houses, have 
yet a mighty work to do in the Land of Morning Calm. • 

Paganism and superstition, Confucianism qj\A Buddhism, hav- 
ing taken root in Cho-seii, each with its educational influence, 
Christianity entered within the last century to ^ plant an acorn 
within the narrow bottle of the Corean intellect. It is needless to 
say that the receptacle was shattered by the spreading of the oak. 
The Corean body-politic, confronted by this rooted and grovring 
influence, must be transforified. How the seed was dropped, how 
the tiny stem grew, how tlje trunk received into its tosom the 
lightning bolts of persecution, ‘how the boughs were riven, and how 
life yet remams, will now be narrated. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THB BEGHNNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY-1784-1794. 

Christianitt entered Corea through the gates of Eome and 
Peking. Though some writers have supposed that Christilmity was 
introduced into the Cfirean peninsula by the Japanese, in 1692, yet 
it is nearly certain that this religion was popularly unknown until 
near the end of the eighteenth century. Then it entered from the 
west, and not from the east. It was not brought by foreigners, 
but grew up from chance seed wafted from the little gkrden of the 
church in Peking. 

• The soil upon which the exotic germ first limited was in the 
mind of a student well-named by his father, “ Stonewall,” on ac- 
coimt of his character in choosing a literary career, instead of the 
hereditary profession which his family wished him to adopt. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1777, Stonewall was invited* to form one of a 
party of sthdents who were to spend a season of literary daUi^^^ce 
in company with the famous Confucion professor, Kwem. 

The conference, held in a secluded temple, lasted ten days, 
during Vhich time the (fKtical study of the texts of Confucius and 
Mencius was indulged in with keen delight, and the profoundest 
problems that can interest man were earnestly discussed; but 
most fertilizing to their minds were some tracts on philosophy, 
mathematics, and religion Just brought from Peking. These were 
translations of the writings, or originaf compositions in Chinese of 
the Jesuits in the imperial capital. Among these publications were 
some tracts on the Christian and Roman Catholic Religion,* treating 
of the Existence qf Gqd, Divine Providence, the Immortality of the 
Sold, the Conduct of Life, the Seven Capital ^ins, and the Seven, 
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Contrary Virtues. Surprised and delighted, they resolved to attain, 
if possible, to a full understanding of the new doctrines. 

They began at once to practise what they knew, and morning 
and evening they read and prayed. They set apart the 7th, 14th, 
21s! and 28th days of the month as periods of r^st, fasting, and 
meditation. How long they continued this course of life is not 
known. 

Stonewall, well knowing that his ideas of this new religion were 
imperfect and confused, turned his thoughts longingly toward 
Peking, hoping to get more books or information through a living 
teacher. For several years all his attempts were fioitless ; though 
study, discussion, and practice of the new life were continued. In 
1782, he moved to Seoul to live, and in 1783, to his joy, his friend 
Senghuni, son of the third ambassador to Peking, proceeded thither 
through Shing-king (Liao Tung), with a message to the bishop, 
Alexander de Gorla, a Portuguese Franciscan. 

Senglilmi himself became a docile pupil, and was, .ath the con- 
sent of his father, baptized. With the hope that ho would become 
the first stone of the church in Cho-sen, he was named Peter.* 
He pledged himself to suffer all torments rather than abandon his 
faith, to have but one wife, to renounce worldly vanities, and finally 
to send his foreign friends tidings every year. 

Safely passing the sentinels at Ai-chiu, he reached Seoul. 
Stonewall, eagerly receiving his share, gave himself for a time up to 
fresh reading and meditation, and then began to preach. Some of 
his friends in the capital, both nobles and commoners, embraced 
the new doctrines with cheering promptness and were baptized. 

It is interesting to note the choice of baptismal names. As 
Stonewall had been the forerunner, he was named John the Bap- 
tist. Another called himself Francis Xavier, intending to make 
this saint his protector and patron. Other namcb of these primitive 
confessors are Ambrose, Paul, Louis, Thomas, Augustine, ahd later, 


^ The equipment of this first native missionary propagandist of Roman Chris- 
tianity in Corea, deserves notice, as it brings out in sharp contrast the differ- 
ing methods of Roman and Reformed Christianity. Tlio convert brought 
back numerous tracts, didactic and polemic treatises, catechisms and com- 
mentaries, prayer-books, lives of the saints, etc., etc. These were for the 
learned, end those able to master ' them. For the simple, there was a goodly 
supply of crosses and crucifixes, images, pictures, and various other objects to 
strike the eye. It is not stated that the Bible, or any part of the Holy Scrip- 
^'tuted, was sent for the* feeding of hungry souls. 
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among the women, Agatha, Marie, Madeleine, Barbe, etc. The 
adoption of these foreign names excited bitj;er feelings among the 
patriotic^ and becamd a cause of intense hatred against the Chris- 
tians, who were stigmatized as “ foreigAer-Coreans.” 

A counterblast soon followed. The first, and as they werQ^es- 
tined to be the Idst and most bitter enemies were the literati, who 
saw at once that the new faith sapped at the base their national 
beliefs and their most cherished customs. In the contest of dis- 
cussion which followed, Senghuni came off victor. The pp>gan 
champions retired from the conflict uttering memorable and pro- 
phetic words, ^with a final question, that became a by-word to 
Americans nearly a century later : “ This [Christian] doctrine is 
magnificent, it is true, but it will bring sorrow to those who pro- 
fess it. What are you going to do about it? ” 

Among the converts were the lecturer Kwem and his brother, 
both of whom propagated the fixith in their district of Yang-kun, 
thirty miles«east of Seoul, now justly chlled “the cradle of the 
faith.” One of their converted students from the Nai-po returned 
home to labor in the new cause, and from first to last, in the his- 
tory of Roman Christia’Aity in Corea, Nai-po has ever been a nur- 
sery of fervent confessors and illustrious martyrs. A second con- 
vert ol the Kwem brothers laid the foundations of the faith in 
Cliulla. At the capital, a learned interpreter, on becoming a be- 
lieyer, multiplied with his own facile pen copied of the books 
brought from Peking ; and it is believed translated from the 
Chinese the “Explanation of the Gospels of the Sabbaths and 
Feasts ” — the first Christian book in the Corean language. 

Thus from small beginnings, but rapidly, were the Christian 
ideas spread, but soon the arm of tlie law and the power of Jhe 
pen were invoked to crush out the exotic faith. The first victim, 
Thomas Kim, was .tried on the charge of destroying his ancestral 
tablets, tortured, and seift into exile, in which he soon after died. 
The scholar now, took up weapons, and in April, 1784, the king’s 
l)receptor fulminated the first public document officially directed 
against Christianity. In it all parents and relatives were entreated 
to break off all relations with the Chrmtians. The names of the 
leaders were published ; and the example of Kim was cited. 
Forthwith began a violent pressure oLentreaty and menace upon 
the believers to renounce their faith. * Instead of peace, thb sword 
was brought into t^e hpusehold. Then began an exhibition alike 
of glorious confession and shameful apostasy# but though evenr^ 
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Stonewall lapsed, the work went on in Nai-po, and in 1787,' per- 
secution slackened. ^ 

Meanwhile, in order to cement more closely their bonds, the 
leaders formed a hierarchy after the model which Peter had seen in 
PeK^gy ^d to which their liturgical books so soften referred. 
Francis Xavier was made bishop and gthers were chosen as priests. 
Separating t6 their various posts, they baptized, confessed, con- 
fimli&d, and distributed the sacred elements in communion, all of 
whiijh infused a new glow of faith among the converts. They 
robed themselves in rich Chinese silk, and erected platform con- 
fessionals. For ordinary faults confessed by the kneeling penitents 
alms were ordered, but for graver derelictions the priests ad- 
ministered one or two smart blows on the legs — a mild imitation of 
the national punishment, which so suggests Western methods of 
nursery discipline. 

In perfect good faith and harmony, this curious hierarchy, so 
strange and even comical to a believer in the so-called^“ apostolical 
succession ” — continued for two years ; but in 1789, certain 
passages in their books suggested doubts as to the validity of their 
ministiy. After earnest thought, and even at the risk of public 
ridicule, and of troubling the consciences of the faithful, they re- 
signed their offices and took their places among the laity. A letter 
of inquiry was written, and sent in 1790 by the convert Paul to 
Peking. Surprised and overjoyed at the news from Corea, tb© 
fathers baptized and confirmed Paul, explained to him the Roman 
dogma of validity of ordination, and gave him a letter written on 
silk, to be concealed in his clothes, directed to Peter and Francis 
Xavier. His godfather Pansi, being an artist, painted Paul’s 
pa»»trait in oil, which was sent on to Paris. 

The Christians at Seoul graciously submitted to the Episcopal 
rebuke and explanation, giving them the right enly to baptize, yet 

I 1 

* It was during the summer of this year, 1787, that^ La Perouse sailed 
along the eastern coast of Chu-sen, discovered the straits which bear his 
name, between Yezo and Saghalin, demonstrated that the <7dlf of Tartary 
divided Saghalin from the Asian mainland, and that Corea was not sea-girt, 
and named Dagelet Island and^its companion Boussole. He had a copy of 
IlameVs book with him. He noticed the signal-fires along the coast, which 
from headland to headland, telegraphed to the capital the news of the stranger 
with his black ships.” Not as y^)t, however, as afterward, did the govern- 
ment connect the appearance of European vessels with the activity of the 
Christians within the realm, although La Perouse sailed under the flag which 
- e^i' arterward was indnssolubly associated in Corean minds with Christianity. 
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they yearned to receive the sacraments. Inflamed by the accounts 
of Paul, who picture^ before them the ritual splendors, in the 
Peking cathedral, of altars, lights, vestments, solemn masses, 
music, processions, and all that enchants the eye and fires the 
imagination in^ ^e Homan form of Ghristiaifity, they incited 
another letter to the bishop, beseeching that an ordained priest 
should be sent them. This letter, carried by Paul, who left 
the special embassy sent to congratulate the renowned emperor 
Kien-lung, which left Seoul September 17, 1790, contained a whole 
catechism of vexed questions of discipline and Mth which had be^ 
gun to disturb the little church. 

While in Peking, Paul’s companion was baptized, receiving the 
name of John the Baptist. The fathers gave them a chalice, a 
missal, a consecrated* stone, some altar ornaments, and everything 
necessary for the celebration of the* eucharist, with a recipe for 
making wine out of grapes, in order that idl might be ready on the 
arrival of a pHest among them. Paul and John the Baptist, after 
the return journey of a thousand miles through Shing-king, 
arrived safely in Seoul. All were filled with joy at the idea of 
having a priest sent thefn, but the episcopal decision against the 
worship of ancestors proved to many a intone of stumbling and a 
cause of apostasy. Hitherto, in simple ignorance and good faith, 
they had honored their ancestral shades and burnt iucense at 
their shrines. Henceforth, all participation in such rites was im- 
possible. After the authoritative declaration from Peking, that 
the worship of God and the worship of ancestors were contrary 
and impossible, no Corean could be a Christiaq, while he burned 
incense befc^re the tablets. ' 

. This tenet of the bishop was in the eyes of the Corean public a 
blow At the framework of gociety,' the base of the family, and the 
foundation of the 6tate. From this time forward, many of the 
feeble adlierents began to ' fall away. In the conflict of filial and 
religious duty, mftny a soul was tom with remorse. In frequent 
instances the earnest believer who, for conscience sake, despoiled 
the family oratory and piling the ancestral tablets in his garden 
set them on fire, saw his aged parents sink with sorrow to the 
grave. For this crime Paul and Jacques Kim were put upon pub- 
lic trial, at which, for the first time, a^lhar and ^stematic presen- 
tation of Christian doctrine and the Homan cultus was elicited. 
The case, after condemnation of the prisoners, was submitted to the 
king, who was prevailed upon by the premier torapprove the hnU^^ 
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ing^of the local tribunal. On December 8, 1791, the two Chris- 
tians, after publicly r&fusing to recant, and I'eading aloud the sen- 
tence inscribed upon the bpard to be nailed over their pillory, were 
decapitated, while invoking the names of Jesus and Mary. Their 
ages were thirty-three and forty-one. , * 

Thus was shed the first blood for ‘Corean Christianity — the first 
drops of the shower to come, and the seed of a mighty church. 
The headless trunks, frozen to a stony rigidity which kept even the 
blood fresh and red, lay unburied on the ground for nine days, un- 
til devout men carried them to burial. A number of handkerchiefs 
dipped in their blood and preserved kept long ali^e the memory of 
these first martyrs of bloody persecution. The Nai-po now became 
a hunting-ground for the minions of the magistrates, who sought 
out all who professed themselves ChristianS and threw them in 
prison. There the tortures, ’peculiarly Corean, were set to work to 
cause apostasy. Tlie victims were beaten with rods and paddles 
on the flesh and shin-bones, or whipped till the flesh hung in 
bloody rags. In many cases their bones Vere disjointed imtil the 
limbs dangled limp and useless. One man, Francis Xavier, after 
prolonged agonies was exiled to Quelpart, and on being removed 
to another place, died on the way. Peter, 61 years old, after 
wearying his torturers witli his endurance, was tied round with a 
cord, laid on the icy ground at night, while pails of water were 
poured over him, which freezing as it fell, covered his body with a 
shroud of ice. In this Dantean tomb, the old martyr, calling on 
the name of Jesus, was left to welcome death, which came to him 
at the second cook-crow on the morning of January 29, 1793. 

In the ten years following the baptism of Peter 2 |t Peking, in 
spite of persecution and apostasy, it is estimated that there were 
four thousand Christians in Corea.* 

' This rapid spread of Christian ideas may be understood if T#e consider, 
as Pallet points out, the customs of the people. In ev^ry house there is the 
room open to the street, where everybody, friend or stranger, known or un- 
known, may come and talk or hear the news and discuss events. Nothing is 
kept secret, and being a nation of gossips and loungers, the news of any event, 
or the expression of a fresh idea, spreads like fire on the prairie. A doctrine 
so startlingly new, and preached as it was by men already famous for their 
learning, would at once excite the public curiosity, set all tongues running, 
and fir4 many hearts. Tliough *in most cases the new fiame would soon die 
out, leaving hardly enough ashes to mark a fire,*yet the steady glow of altered 
would not pale^even before torture and death. * 



CHAPTER XL. 


PERSECUTION AND MARTYRDOM— 1801-1834. 

The first attempt of a foreign missionary to enter fche hermit 
kingdom from the west was made in February, 1791. Jean dos 
Remedies, a Portuguese priest from Macao, offered himself, was ac- 
cepted, and left Peking for the Border Gate with some Chinese 
guides. After a twenty days’ journey in midwinter, he arrived on 
the frontier, and there awaited the precarious chances of reaognition, 
according Uf certain signs agreed upon. For ten days he scanned 
the faces of the noisy*crowd, hoping every moment to light upon 
friends, but in vain. The Christians, kept at home by the violence 
of the persecution, feiired to venture to the border. The fair 
closed, the embassy crossed the Yalu River, while the foreigner and 
his Chinese guides returned to Peking. There the disappointed 
priest soon after died. • 

• About the same time, the Bishop of Peking addressed a letter 
to the Pope detailing the origin, development, and condition of 
the new-born church in Corea. 

Hearing no word from the Corean Christian^ during the next 
two years, ^it was determined to send succor. Por this perilowc- 
mission, a young Chinese priest named Jacques Tsiu, twenty^ur 
year^ old, of good bodily stren^h and pronounced piety, whose 
visage closely resehibled p Corean’s, was selected. Fortified with 
extraordinary ecclesiastical powers, he left Peking in February, 
1794, and in twdhty days arrived on the neutral ground. There 
he met the Christians, who urged him to wait nearly a year, on ac- 
count of the vigilance of the sentinels. This he did among his fel- 
low Christians in Shing-king, and on the night of December 23, 
1794, crossed the Yalu, reached Seoul in safety, and at once began 
his labors. All went on well till Jun^, Vhen, through a treacherous 
visitor, the official spies were put upon his track. In spite of his 
removal to anothel* plftce, three Christians — two who had guided 
him to Seoul, and one an intei^reter, who in sftblime self-sacnhce 
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trie(i to pass himself off as the Chinaman — were seized and tor- 
tured. With arms and legs dislocated, and knees crushed, the^ 
refused to betray their brother in the faith, and were put to death 
in prison, June 18. The tliree headless and battered trunks were 
flung in the Han River, which for the first, but not ?or the last time 
was streciked-with martyr blood. 

Meanwhile, the Chinese priest was at first hidden for many days 
under a wood-pile by a Christian lady, who, having gained over her 
motiier-in-law, sheltered him in her house, where, protected by the 
law which forbids a noble’s dwelling to be invaded, he remained 
three years. In September, 179G, he wrote a letter in Latin to the 
Bishop of Peking, and the native Christians writing in Chinese, 
the copies on silk were sewed into the garments of two believers, 
who, having bought j)ositiona as servants in the embassy, arrived 
in Peking, January 28, 1797.* Among other things Jacques pro- 
posed that the King of Portugal should send an embassy to 
the Bang of Cho-sen to obtain a treaty of friendsh^, and allow 
the residence of physicians, astronomers, *and scientific men in 
Corea. 

Though no Portuguese envoy was sent out to treat with the 
court of Seoul,* a foreign vessel appeared in the autumn of this 
same year, off the eastern coast, floating the British flag. It was 
the slooj) of war* Providence, carrying sixteen guns, commanded by 
CaiDtain W. R. Broughton, who cast anchor in Yung-hing BJiy, 
October 4th, and touched at Pusan.* One of the natives who 'sis- 
ited the ship was suspected by the government and arrested; 
though the English visitors were ignorant of the existence of Chris- 
*Yi^s in Corea, and the local magistrates were equally /ininformed 
as to the difference in religion and nationality between Britons and 
Portuguese, ^ 

The four political parties into which «the Corean nobilify was at 
this time divided, as described in Chapter XXV., were ranged into 

* “ Some priests proposed to the late Queen of Portugal to send an embassy 

hither [to Corea] with some gentlemen versed in mathematics, that they might 
benefit the country both in a religious and scientific way. . . . This plan 

never succeeded.” Gutzlaff, lS34. Voyages to China, page 261. 

* Captain Broughton was impressed with “ the gorgeous Corean dresses,” 
and the ;imbrella-hats, a yard in diameter, lie asked for beef, but they gave 
him only wood, and he was tantalized with the sight of fat cattle grazing near 
by, which he was unable to get or purchase. He cruised in the ^a of Japan 

Vue Gulf of Tai/ary, naming several places on the Corean coast. See 
p. 203. 
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two general groups, the Si-pai and the Piek-pai, “ the govern 
ment ” and “ the opposition." The Si-pai wer^ devoted to the king, 
and ready to second his views, the Piek-pai were more attached to 
their special views. The king, Cheng-chong, who had ruled since 
1776, Vwas opposed 'to persecution of the Christian^, *and had done 
much to restrain the bitterness of .partisans. The Si-pai in- 
cluded the Nam-in, or “ Southern " wing, in which were the Chris- 
tian nobles, while all their enemies belonged to the Piek-pai. 
So long as the king lived, the sword of persecution slept in its scab- 
bard, but in 1800 * the king died, and was succeeded by his son, 
SunchO, a boy still under the care of his grandmother. This lady 
at once assumed the conduct of national affairs,* and no sooner were 
the five months of public mourning decently over, than the queen 
regent dismissed the ministers then in office, tmd installed three 
others of the No-ron group, all, of whom were bitter enemies of the 
Christian^. A decree of general persecution was issued a few days 
after, in the name of the king. Two converts of noblf? rank were 
at once arrested, and during 1801, the policd were busy in haling 
to prison believers of every rank, age, and sex. Alexander Wang, 
who had written a book in his native language on “ The Prin- 
cipal Articles of the Christian Eeligion," and had begun another 
on systematic theology, was arrested. From the reading of 
these works, the ^magistrates imagined the essence of Christianity 
was in hatred of one’s parents and the king, and the destruction 
of the human race.* The Church Calendar was also seized. 

The Chinese priest was outlawed by the government, in a public 
proclamation. On reading this, the brave man left the house of the 
npble lady in which he had been sheltered, and refusing to endan- 
ger k^nger the lives of his friends, voluntarily surrendered himself, 

; * f 

* See page 226. ^ 

* Or, as the natives say, “ she proceeded to pull down the blinds.” This 
phrase, which is highly suggestive of American street slang, refers to the 
curtain of bamboo which veils the sovereign of Gho-sen ; as in Old Japan 
the mikado was thus screened from the vulgar, and even noble, gaae dur- 
ing state councils. Whoever, therefore, is behind the curtain,” is on the 
throne. 

® Tl(is highly logical conclusion was reached by pondering upon the doc- 
trine or‘ Bomanism that celibacy ij a more x>erfect state than marriage ; and 
that ** the* world,” which, with the l^esh and the devil, was to be regarded as 
one of the true believers’ enemies, could mean only the^king and country of 
To this day, most of the pagans accept the magistrates’ decision as a 
complete epitome of the gospel of Christ 
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and received the death-stroke, May 31, 1801, at the age of thirty- 
t\v;o. His hostess, Colombe, thrown in priscjn herself, while await- 
ing death wrote out^s life and works on the silk skirt of her 
dress. At her execution the noble Hdy begged that she might 
not be stripped of her clothes, as were other malefactors, b^t die 
in her robes. Hfer request was granted, and with the grace of the 
English Lady Jane Grey, slie laid her head on the block. Four 
other women, formerly attendants in the palace, and an artist, •who 
for painting Christian subjects was condemned, were beheaded by 
th <4 official butchers, who made the “ Little Western Gate ” of 
Seoul — where a Christian church may yet be built — a Golgotha. 
The policy of the government was shown in making away with the 
Christians of rank and education, who might be able to direct 
affairs in the absence of the foreign priests, and in letting the poor 
and humble go free. ^ 

From a letter written on silk in sympathetic ink to the Bishop 
of Peking by Alexander Wang, and, with*the aid of treachery, de- 
ciphered by the magistrates, they suspected a general conspiracy 
of the Christians ; for in his letter this Corean proposed an appeal 
to the Christian nations»of Europe to send sixty or seventy thou- 
sand soldiers to conquer Corea ! ‘ The bearer of this letter was 
immediately beheaded, and his body cut into six pieces ; while 
the visitor to Captain Broughton’s ship in 1799, for having said 
tliat ‘‘one such ship as that could easily destroy one hundred 
Corean vessels of war,” was put to the torture and condemned. 
Alexander Wang, who had witnessed a good confession, before 
the king, a year before, and bore on his wrist the cord of crimson 
silk showing that he had touched the royal person, was likewise 
decapitated. * 

It now devolved upon the king of Cho-sen to explain to his 
suzerain the execution of a Chinese subject. In a letter full of 
Confuc&n orthodoxy, heTUedares that Cho-sen from the time of Ki 
Tsze, had admitted no other dogmas than those taught by the 
sages of China — “all other doctrine is strange to the Little 
Kingdom.” He describes the Christiana as “ the monstrous, bar- 
barous, and infamous ” “ sect of brigtmds ” “ who live like brutes 
and birds of the vilest sort,” and who in their ploi^ Vhave 
interlaced themselves as a serpent and knotted themselv^ to- 
gether like a cord.” .The plan to* conquer “ the littfe King- 


' Dallet,*rol. i., p. 205. 
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dom at the corner of the earth” by myriads of men and ves< 
sels :^m Europe is detailed, mth an apology for the execution pi 
Jacques, not as a Chinese subject, but as chief conspirator. Pal- 
let suggests that, in answelr to this letter, the Dragon Monarch 
read Vihe king a 4iart lecture, and hinted that a rich stream 
of silver would soothe his ruffled scales. *‘*China had not 
been China h&d she lost so fair an occasion to fleece her cowering 

A, fresh edict, made up of the usual fixed ammunition of Corean 
rhetoric, was fulminated against the evil sect,” January 25, 18Q2. 
The result was to advertise the outlawed faith in eerery comer of 
the realm. Nevertheless, the condition of the Christians scattered 
in the mountains and northern forests, or suffering poverty, hun- 
ger, and cold at home, was deplorable, under the stress of political 
as well as religious hatred. , 

The first exchange of Muscovite and Corean courtesies took 
place in 1*808, when several of the commissioners #from Seoul 
were in Peking.* Presents were mutusjly given, which in 
both cases were products of the then widely separated coun- 
tries, which were destined within fifty years to be next-door 
neighbors. 

Out of the modem catacombs of Roman Christianity, the 
Corean converts addressed two letters, dated December 9 and 18, 
1811, to the Pope — “ the Yery High, Very Great Father, Chief pf 
the whole Church” — in which they invited help, not only of a spir- 
itual nature, but aid in ships and envoys to treat with their king. 
They were willing even to leave their native land and colonize the 
is^nds in the sea, for the sake of worship and conscience. Signed 
with«fictitious names, copied on silk, and sewn in the Clothing of 
the messenger, they reached Peking and Rome, but the bishop 
of neither city could afford succor. His Holiness was then a 
prisoner at Fontainebleau, and the Rbman propaganda was 
nearly at a standstill. With a goodly supply «of medals and 
crosses, the messenger returned, and the church in Corea enjoyed 
peace, and new converts were made until 1816, when a non-po- 
litical persecution broke out^ for a while in Kang-wen and Kiung- 
sang. /; 

Inc 1817, the king and coi«rt were terrified by the appearance off 

* Timkowski's Travels of the Russian Mission thlough Mongolia to China, 
'^alfit*!h.i8i(ience in Pekiitg, London, 1S27. * 
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the west coast of the British ‘ vessels Alceste and Lyra. They sus- 
pected that the good qsptain and jolly surgeon, who have given us 
such fascinating narratives of their cruise, were in active connection 
with the evil sect ; " but beyond some*8urveys, purchases of beef, 
and interviews *'mth local magistrates, the foreigners departed 
without further designs against the throne. 

In 1823 several of the Christians, encouraged by hopes held 
out by the Bishop of Peking, went to the Border Gate to meet a 
foreign priest, but to their dismay found none. In 1826,® they 
wei^ troubled by a report that the sho-gun of Japan had requested 
their king to ileturn six Japanese adherents of the interdicted 
“ Jesus sect,” who had fled the empire in a boat. Shortly after, in 
Chulla, through a quarrel instigated by a drunken potter, a con- 
vert, which led to information given in spite, a severe persecution 
broke out, lasting three months. • 

The year 1832 was noted for its rmnfall and inuijdations. 
To propitiatd* Heaven’s favor the king recalled many exiles, among 
whom were Christians.'* In this year also the British ship, Lord 
Amherst, was sent out by the East India Company on a voyage 
of commercial exploratibn, and to open, if possible, new mar- 
kets for the fabrics of England and India. On board was a Prus- 
sian gentleman, the Bev. Charles Gutzlafif, under the patronage 
of the Netherlands Missionary Society, though ](jravelling at his 
cost. Reaching the coast of Chulla, July 17th, he remained 
one month. Being a good Chinese scholar, and well equipped with 
medical knowledge, he landed on several of the islands and on 
the mainland, he distributed presents of books, buttons, and 
medicines, jjlanted potatoes and taught their cultivation. Through 
an officer he sent the king presents of cut glass, calicoes, ^nd 
woollftn goods, with a coj^y of the Bible and some Protestant 
Christian tracts. These, after some days of negotiation, were re- 
fused. A few of the more intelligent natives risked their heads, 
and accepted varibus gifts, among which were Chinese translations 


^ In 1793, the first British and the first European vessel entered the Yellow 
Sea. It was the ship of the line Lion, on boar^ of which was Lord Macartney, 
the ambassador of King George III. to Peking, the first English en^W to 
China. The ship did not visit or approach C()|rean shores. 1 

^ This date is that given by Dallet, who I>erhaps refers to the uprising in 
1829 at Osaka, of 8usi>eoted believers in the ** Jesus doctrine,” when six men 
and one old woman w^re crucified by the Japanese authorities. The leader 
of the so-called conspiracy fled to sea*with his companidhs. 
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of European works on geography and mathematics. Mr. Gutzlaff 
could discover no trace of Christianity* or tl^ converts, though he 
made diligent inquiry. The lying magistrates denied all knowledge 
of even the existence of tlie Christian faith. Deeply impressed 
with ’^heir poverty, dirt, love of drink, and degradation, the Prot- 
estant, after being nearly a month ainong the dbreans, left their 
shores, fully impressed with their need of soap and bibles. 

&e year 1834 closed the first hsdf century of Corean Chris- 
tianity. 

•• 

In this chapter, the moral weakness of Boman Catholic methods 
of evangelization in Corea, and elsewhere in Asia, has been revealed. 
It must be remembered that the Corean converts were taught to 
believe not only in the ecclesiastical suprematey of the Pope, but 
also in the righteousness of. his claim to temporal power as the 
Vicar of ^leaven. Untaught in the Scriptures of the New Testament, 
and doubtless ignorant of the words of Jesus — ‘‘ My kingdom is 
not of this world ; if my kingdom were of Chis world, then would 
my servants fight — the Coreans suspected no blasphemy in the 
papal claim. Seeing the Pope’s political pdwer upheld by the pow- 
erful European nations then under Bourbon rule, the Corean Chris- 
tians, following the ethics of tlieir teachers, played the part of trait- 
ors to their country ; they not only deceived the magistrates, and 
violated their country’s laws, but, as the letter of Alexander Wang 
shows, actually invited armed invasion. Hence from the first 
Christianity was associated in patriotic minds with treason and 
robbery. The Frqnch missionary as the forerunner of the French 
so«Mier and invader, the priest as the pilot of the gunboat, were not 
met^ imaginings, but, as the subsequent narrative shows, strict logic 
and actual fact. It is the narrative of friends, not foes, that, «}ater, 
shows us a bishop acting as spy and pilot on a French man-of-war, 
a priest as guide to a buccaneering raid ; and, after the story of 
papal Christianity, the inevitable “ French expedition.” 


' While off the island of Wen-san, according to Dallet, some of the native 
Christians, attracted by the le^nd in Chinese characters on the flag **The 
Religim of Jesas Christ,’’ came on board. ** A Protestant minister saluted 
themf with the words which aie sacramental among the pagans, * May the 
spirits of <the earth bless you !’ Alf these words the neophytes, seeing that they 
had been deceived, and that a snare had been lifid for their good faith, re- 
tiredin all haste without ever returning the salute,* andSnade no further visits 
to tfiesliips.” • 



CHAPTER XU. 


THE ENTRANCE OF THE FRENCH MISSIONARIES— 1835-1845. . ' 

« 

The French ftevolution, and the wars of Napoleon following, 
which distracted all Europe for a period of over twenty yeai*H, com- 
pletely disorganized the missionary operations of the Holy See 
and French Eoman Catholic Church. On the restoration of the 
Bourbons, and the strengthening of ,the papal throne by foreign 
bayonets, the stream of religious activity flowed anew into its old 
channels, and'i with an added volume. Missionary zeal ' in the 
church was kindled afresh, and the prayers of the Christians in the 
far East were heard at the court of St. Peter. It was resolved to 
found a mission in Corea,^ directly attached to the Holy See, but to 
be under the care of the Society of Foreign Missions of Paris. 

Barthelemy Brugiere, then a missionary at Bangkok, Siam, 
offered as a volunteer, and in 1832 was nominated apostohe Vicar 
of Corea. He reached Shing-king, but was seized with sudden 
illness, and died October 20, 1835. Pierre Philibert Maubant, his 
host, stepped into the place of his fallen comrade, and with flve 
Corean Christiana left Fung-Wang Chang, crossed the neutral 
strip, and the Yalu River on the ice. Dodging the sentinels at 
chiu, he entered Corea as a thread enters the needle’s eye. They 
crawlt^d through a water-drain in the wall, and despite the barking 
of a dogj^ got into the city. Resting several hours, they slid out 
again through another drain, reaching the country and friends 
beyond. Two da;^s’ journey on horses brought them to Seoul, from 
which Maubant, the first Frenchman who had penetrated the 
hermit kingdom, or who, in Corean phrase, had committed pern- 
hiong (violation of the frontier), wrote tq his friends in Paris. 

Maubant’s first duty was to order back a Chinese priestVho 
refused to learn Corean, or to obey any>but the Bishop of Peking. 
With the couriers who ..escorted the refractory Chinaman* toHhe 
frontier, went three» young men to study at the college in Macao. 
At the Border Gate they met Jacques Honore’>Cbastan a 
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French priest, who, on the dark night of January 17, 1837, passed 
the custom-house o& Ai-chiu disguised as^a Corean widower in 
mourning, and joined Maubant in Seoul Nearly one year later, 
December 19, 1838, Laurent Marie-Joseph Imbert, a bishop, ran 
the gauntlet of wilderness, ice, and guards, and took up his resi- 
dence under the shadow of the king’s^ palace. 

Visits, m'asses, and preaching now went on vigorously. The 
Chnstians at the end of 1837 numbered 6,000, and in 1838, 9,000. 
Up. to Januajy 16, 1839, the old regent being averse from persecu- 
tion, the work went on unharmed, but on that day, the court pwrty 
in favor of extirpating Christianity, having gained *the upper hand, 
hounded on the police in the king s name. The visitation of every 
group of five houses in all the eight provinces was ordered. Hun- 
dreds of suspects were at once seized and brought to trial. In June, 
before the death of the old regent, the uncle of the young king (Hen- 
chong, 1834-1849) and the implacable enemy of the Christians ob- 
tained c6ntrol of power, and at an extraordinary council of the 
ministers, held July 7, 1839, a new decree \wis issued in the regent’s 
name. The persecution now broke out with redoubled violence. 
In a few days, three native lay leaders wore beheaded, and a score 
of women and children suffered death. To stay the further 
shedding of blood. Bishop Imbert, who had escaped to an island, 
came out of his hiding-place, and on August 10th delivered himself 
up and ordered Maubant and Chastan to do the same. The three 
willing martyrs met in chains before the same tribunal. During 
three days they were put to trial and torture, thence transferred 
to the Kum-pu, or prison for state criminals of rank. They were 
^adn tried, beaten with sixty-six strokes of the paddle, and con- 
demned to die under the sword, September 21, 1839. * 

On that day, the inspector and one hundred soldiers toofe their 
place on the execution ground, not near the city gate, but close to 
the river. A pole fixed in the earth bof fe a flag inscribed with the 
death-sentence. Pinioned and stripped of thein upper clothingi a 
stick was passed between the elbows and backs of the prisoners, 
and an arrow, feather end up, run through the flesh of each ear. 
Thek faces were first w€|jb with water and then powdered with 
chalfi. Three executioners then marched round, brandishing theii 
stamps, while the crowd raised a yell of insult and mockery. A 
dozen holdiers, sword in hand, now begc^ prancing around the 
kneeling victims, engaging in mock combat, but delivering their 
blCT^at the victims. Only when •weary of their sport, the human 
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butchers relieved the agony of their victims by the decapitating 
blow. The heads wer» presented to the inspector on a board, and 
the corpses, after pubhc exposure during, three days, were buried in 
the sand by the river banks. 

On the day after the burial, three Christians attempted id re- 
move the bodies, but the government spies lying in, wait caught 
them. As of old in Eome, when the primitive Christians cravrled 
stealthily at night through the arches of the Coliseum, into the arena, 
and groping about in the sand for the bones of Ignatius left after 
the lion’s feast, bore them to honored sepulture, so these Corean 
Christians with equal faith and valor again approached the bloody 
sand by the Han River. Twenty days after the first attempt, a 
party of seven or eight men succeeded in bearing away the bodies 
of the martyrs to Noku, about eight miles north of Seoul. 

Thus died the first European missionaries who entered “the 
forbidden land.” As in the old fable of ,the lion’s den,^^Jie foot- 
prints all poiAted one way. 

With the foreign leaders there perished no less than one 
hundred and thirty of their converts, seventy by decapitation, and 
the others by strangulation, torture, or the result of their wounds.' 
In November, 1839, a new edict in the vernacular was, posted uj) 
all over the country. Six bitter years passed before the Christians 
again had a foreign pastor. 

** Great events now began to ripen in China. The opium war 
of 1840-42 broke out. The “Western Barbarians” held the chief 
cities of the China coast from Hong-Kong to Shanghae, and the 
military weakness of the colossal empire was demonstrated. The 
French, thc^igh having nothing to do with thi^ first quarrel -ef 
China with Europe, were on the alert for any advantage be 
gainecl in the far East. In 1841^ Louis Philippe sent out the war 
vessels Erigone and Favq;^>te, to occupy if possible some island to 
the south of Japan, which would be valuable for strategic and com- 
nftrcial purposes, *and to make treaties of trade and friendship with 
Japan, and especially with Corea. 

^ By poetic justice, the chief instigators of this persecution came each to a 
bad end. Of the court ministers, one, having provoked the king’s jcalou^, was 
obliged by royal order to poison himself at a banquet, in December, 184\, and 
the other, falling into disgrace, was sent t(\ exile, in which he shortly Hied. 
Tlie chief informer, who had hoped for reward in high office, obtained ^ly a 
minor position, with liitle honor and less salary. He was afterward e, iled, 
and in 1862, having headed a local aprising, was put death, his k^c^was 
minced up^ and the fr^ments were exhibited through the provinces. 
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• The Eiigone cast anchor at Macao, September 7, 1841, and 
Captain Cecde awaited events. Moving north in February, 1842, 
with Andrew Kim, the Corean student, as interpreter, on the Erig- 
one, and Thomas Tsoi, his companion, on the Favorite, the French 
captkins, hearing of the sudden conclusion of theVar, gave up the 
idea of opening Corea. • 

, The two Coreans, with two French priests, engaged a Chinese 
junk, and landed on the coast of Shing-king, October 26, 1842. 
Oif December 23d, Kim set out for the Border Gate, and within two 
leagues of it met the outward-bound embassy. Each pf the three 
hundred persons had his passport at his girdle. Stopping to see 
them file past, he saluted one who was a Christian, and had in his 
belt letters from Maubant and Chastan, written before their execu- 



tion, and from the natives. Unable to go back with Andrew to 
Ai-chiu, as every name on tlie embassy’s list was registered, the 
man went on to Peking. Andrew Kim, by mingling among the 
drovers and huge cattle returning from the fair, ran the blockade 
at Ai'chiu ; but on the next day, having walked all night, he ap- 
plied for lodgings at an inn for shelter, and was recognized as a 
stranger. Fearful of being arrested as a border-ruffian from the 
neutral strip, he took to his heels, recrossed the Talu, and after 
resting at Fung-Wang Chang, rejoined his friends at Mukden. 

f)n December 31, 1843, Jean Joseph Ferreol was consecrated 
Bimop of Corea, and resolved to cross the frontier, not at Ai-chiu, 
buf at.Hun-chun, on the Tirmen. Andrew Kim exploring the way, 
after a month’s journey through ice and snow, mountains and 
foists, reached !Hun-chun, Februaiy 25, 184^ The native Chris- 
tians, having been duly instructed, had arrived at K^ion-wen a 
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month before. For recognition, Andrew was to hold a blue kerchief 
in his hand and hav^s a little red bag of tea^at his girdle. At the 
fair which opened at Eion-wcn on the 28th, the Christians met. 
The result of their conference was that Ai-chiu was declared safer 
even than Kion^wen. 

Since 1839, the government had tripled its vigilance, and 
doubled the guards on the frontier. No one could pass the gate 



at Ai-chiu who had not a passport stamped with the chief inspec- 
tor’s seal, bestowed only after the closest scrutiny and persistent 
cross-questioning. On it was written the name and place of birth 
and residence of the holder, and after return from China or the 
fait it must be given up. The result of these stringent regulations 
was to drive the missionaries to find a path seaward. In Decem- 
ber, 1844, of seven converts from Seoul, attempting to get to the 
Border Gate, to meet Ferreol, only three were^ able to pass Ai- 
chiu. The pther four, who had the wig, hair pins, and moumitlg 
costume of a widower for Ferreol, wore unable to satisfy their ques- 
tionefb, and so returned. At the Border Gate, Ferreol, after seeing 
the carayan pass, ordered . Andrew Kim to enter alone, while he 
returned and sailed soon after to Macao. Andrew, with the aid of 
his three friends/'who met him at a lonely spot at some distance 
from Ai-chiu, reached Seoul, January 8, 1845. 

As 'soon as resources and opportunity would permit, Andrew 
collected a crew of eleven fellow-believers, only four of whomlhad 
ever seen the sea, and none of whom knew their destination,Ynd 
equipped with but a single compass, put to sea in a rude ^sbjng- 
boat, April 24, 1845. Despite the storms and baffling winds, thiJun- 
couth mass of firew(!ibd, which the Chinese sailors jeeiingly dulled 
the Shoe,” reached Shanghae in Jtme. Andrew^m, never before 
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at sea except as a passenger^ had brought this uncalked, deckless^ 
and unseaworthy sco^ across the entire breadth of the Yellow Sea. 

After the ordeal of the mandarin’s questions,’ and visits and 
kindly hospitality from the British naval officers and consul, he 
reached his French friends at the Homan Catholic inission. 

The beacon fires were now blazing on Quelpart, and from head- 
lan<jl to headland on the mainland, telegraphing the news of foreign 
ships” to Seoul. From June 25th until the end of July, Cap- 
taiif Edward Belcher,^ of the British ship Samarang, was engaged 
in surveying off Quelpart and the south coast. Even after the Lhip 
left for Nagasaki, the magistrates of the coast "^ere ordered to 
maintain strict watch for all seafarers from strange countries. This 
made the return of Andrew Kim doubly dangerous. 

Bishop Ferreol came up from Macao to SLanghae, and on Sun- 
day, August ITUi, Andrew Flim was ordained to the priesthood. 
On Septepiber 1st, with , Ferreol and Marie Antoine Nicholas Dave- 
luy, another French priest, he set sail in ^Hhe Shoe,” now chris- 
tened the ‘^Baphael,” and turned toward the land of martyrdom. 
It was like Greatheort approaching Giant Despair’s Castle. 

The voyage was safely, though tedioilsly, made past Quelpart, 
and through the labyrinth of islands off Chulla. On October 12th, 
the Frenchmen, donning the garb of native noblemen in mourning, 
and baffiing the sentinels, landed at night in an obscure place on 
the coast. Soon after this Daveluy was learning the langu'ige 
among some Christian villagers, who cultivated tobacco in a wild 
part of the country. The bishop went to Seoul as the safest place 
to hide and work in, while the farmer-sailors, after seven months’ 
absence, returned to their hoes and their native fields. , 

' So fearless and generous a soul Andrew Kim, who could yet follow the 
ethics and example of his teachers in repeatedly practising deception and vio- 
lating his country’s laws at Ai-chiu, scrupled not to lie to the n^andarin at 
Shanghae, and tell him that he and his crew had been accidentally driven out 
to sea. As in the later case of the robbery of the regent’s tomb, ** the end 
justified the means.” 

^ Tlie voyage of this officer, which added so much to science, resulted in 
making Quelpart and Beaufort Islands, Port Hamilton, and Mount Auckland as 
well^nown in geography as the names of Her Majesty’s servants were known 
in Aitish politics. The visitors were treated with courtesy, and even their sur- 
veyfmayks, stakes, and whitewashed stones wore carefully set up when washed 
awijV by the storm, or disturbed by cattle. The poreans, however, drove their 
beelfes well away from the Englishmen, who longed for fresh meat. 
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THE WALLS OK ISOLATION SAPPED. 

While the three priests were prosecuting their perilous labors, 
Thomas Tsoi, the Corean student from Macao with Maistre, a new 
missionary, were on their way through Manchuria to Hun-chun. 
Arriving after a seventeen days* march, they were seized by Man- 
chiu officers, reprimanded, and sent ]pack to Mukden. 

Andrew Kim, by order of Bishop Ferreol, went to Whang-hai by 
water, to ex^ine into the feasibility of*making that t>fovince a 
gateway of entrance, ffhe sea was full of Chinese junks, the her- 
ring fishery being at its height. Watch-towers dotted the hills, and 
the beach was patrolled by soldiers to prevent communication with 
shore. Andrew, coming ostensibly to buy a cargo of fish, was en- 
abled to sail among the islands, to locate the rocks anSi sandspits, 
and to make a chart of the coast. Deeming the route practicable, 
hc^ hailed a Chinese junk, and after conference, confided to the cap- 
tain the mail-bag of the mission, which contained also the charts 
and two maps of Corea. Unfortunately these documents j^ere seized 
by the spies, and Andrew Kim, delayed while the cargo of fish was 
drying, was arrested on the suspicion of being a Clhinaman. He v^s 
sent to Seoftl, and while in prison heard of the French ships which 
were«t that moment vainly trying to find the mouth of the Han 
Biver and the channel to the capital. Meanwhile, from his hiding- 
place, FSrreol wrote to C&fitain Cecile, who commanded the fleet of 
three war-vessels# 

The object of this visit was to hold a conference with the king’s 
ministers, and demand satisfaction for the murder of Imbert 
Chastan and Maubant in 1839. After scjpie coast surveys mad^ and 
the despatch of a threatening letter, the ships withdrew. FerJpol’s 
note arrived too late, and Andrew Kim’« fate was sealed. ^ 

While in prison, Andrew was employed in coloring, dopwg, 
and translating twc^ English maps of the world, one of whiclf was 
for the king, and composing a summary of geography. In^^lltter 
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in Ijatm to Ferreol, dated August 26th, he narrated his capture 
and trial. On September 16th, he was Ipd out to trial. The 
sentence-flag bore the inscription : “Put to death for communicat- 
ing with the western barbarians,** and the full programme of cruelty 
was c:;rried out. Four women and four men were^ put to death in 
the persecution which followed. , 

Maistre and Thomas Tsoi went to Macao and there found the 
French frigates La Gloire and La Yictorieuse, ready to sail north 
for an answer to Captain Cecile*s letter. Gladly welcomed by Cap- 
tain Pierre, they went aboai*d July 12th. On August 10th, while 
under sail in a group of islands off Chulla, in latitude 35° 45' and 
longitude 124° S', in water which the English charts marked at 
twelve fathoms deep, both vessels grounded simultaneously. The 
high tides for which this coast is noted falling rapidly, both ves- 
sels became total wrecks. Thp largest of the La Gloire’s boats was 
at once sent to Shanghae for assistance, and the six hundred men 
mode their camp at Kokun Island. Kindly treated end furnished 
with provisions as they were, the Frenchmen during their stay 
were rigidly secluded, and at night cordons of boats with lanterns 
guarded against all communication with ’«the mainland. Thomas 
Tsoi acted as dumb interpreter, with pencil, in Chinese, and though 
hearing every word of the Corean magistrates was not recognized. 
Though meeting^ellow Christians, he was unable to get inland, and 
Ferreol's messengers to the sea-shore arrived after an Enghsh 
ship from Shanghae had taken the crews away. 

The Ceyrean government, fearing * further visits of the outside 
barbarians, sent an answer to Admiral Cecile, directing it to Cap- 
tain Pierre at Macao, by way of Peking.* They explained why they 
treated Frenchmen shipwrecked kindly ; but sent Frenchmen dis- 
guised to execution.* When Admiral Cecile reached Paris in 

' These were the first official relations of Frah'be with Corea ; or, sis a native 
would say, between Tai-pep-kuk and Cho-sen ; the expression for France 
being Tai-pep, and for a Frenchman — curiously enough — Pepin. 

^ Inside the country, tlie frequent appearance of the foreign ships was the 
subject of everyday talk, and the news in this nation of gossips spread like a 
prairl >1 fire, or a rolling avalanche. By the time the stories reached the north- 
ern provinces whole fleets of French ships lay off the coast. Their moral 
eifeewas something like that aviong the blacks in the Southern States during 
the cfcvil fvar, when the “ Lincolif gunboats” hove in sight. The people jest- 
inglyl called the foreign vessels ** The authorities down the River.” 

|or changing their name and garments, sleeping by day, going abroad at 
night, associating with rebels, criminals 'and villains, and entering the king- 
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1848, one of the periodical French revolutions had broken opt in 
Paris, and a war at the ends of the earth wAs out of tlie question. 
The French government neglected to send a vessel to take away 
the effects saved from the wreck. The Coreans promptly put the 
cannon to use, And from them, as models, manufactured othisrs for 
the forts built to resist ** thq Pepins in 1866, and the Americans 
in 1871. 

Once more Maistre and Tliomas Tsoi essayed to enter* the 
guarded peninsula, by sailing early in 1848 in a Chinese junk from 
Macao to Merin Island off Whang-hai, but no Christians met them. 
By way of Shaftghae, they then went into Shing-king, and in De- 
cember to the Border Gate, meeting couriers from Bishop Ferreol. 
On a fiercely cold, windy, and dark night, which drove the soldiers 
indoors to the more*congenial pleasure of the long pipe, cards, and 
cup on the oven-warmed lloors, Thgmas Tsoi got safely through 
Ai-chiu, and in a few days was in Seoul, and later in ChuUa. The 
work of propagation now took a fresh start. A number of religions 
works composed or trifnslated into the vulgar tongue were printed 
in pamphlet form from a native printing press, and widely circu- 
lated. In 1860, the Christians numbered eleven thousand, and five 
young men were studying for the priesthood. Begular mails, sewn 
into the thick cotton coats of men in the embassy, were sent to and 
brought from China. A French whaler having^grounded off the 
ceast, the French consul at Shanghae, with two Englishmen, came 
to reclaim the vessel’s efiects, and meeting three young men sent by 
the ever-alert Thomas Tsoi, took them back to Shanghae, the 
third remaining to meet his comrades on them return with fresh 
missionaries to come. After still another failure to enter Co^a, 
Maistre set foot in Chulla-do, by way of Eokun Island, even^hile 
the ^re-signals were blazing on Hhe headlands on account of the 
presenc^ of Bussi^ ships.* 

dom clandestinely, •the missionaries were put to death ; and no comparison 
could be drawn to mitigate their sentence between them and innocent ship- 
wrecked men. 

^ Other nations besides France now began to learn something of the twin 
hermits of the East, Chd-sen and Nippon, during 1852, the Russian^igato 
Pallas sailed albng the east coast up to the Tumen River, making no lainding, 
but keeping at a distance of from two to fivetfniles from the shore in older to 
avoid shoals and rocks. The object of th8 Pallas was to trace and m^ the 
shore line. In 1855, the* French war-vessel Virginie continued thcTwork 
begun by the Pallas, ind at the end of her voyage the whole coast frefn Fii- 
san to the Tumen was known with ^me accuracy, and flapped out ^th Euro- 
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Ferreol, worn out with liis labors, after lying paralytic for many 
months, died FebiiiaSry 3, 1853 ; but in Mais^h, 1854, Janson, mak- 
ing a second attempt, entered Corea, having crossed the Yellow 
Sea in a junk, which immediately took back three native students 
for Macao. Jan^bn died in Seoul, of cerebral feveJ, June 18, 1854. 

In these years, 1853 and 1854, Commodore Perry and the 
American squadron were in the waters of the far East, driving 
the" wedge of civilization into Japan, and sapping her walls of se- 
clucion. The American flag, however, was not yet seen in Corean 
waters, though the court of Seoul were kept informed of Pei^y’s 
movements. 

A fresh reinforcement of missionaries to storm the citadel of 
paganism, Bishop Simeon, Francois Berneux, with two young 
priests, Michel Alexandre Petitnicholas aHd Charles Antoine 
Pourthie, set sail from Shanghae in a junk, and, after many adven- 
tures, arrived at Seoul via Whang-hai, while Feron (of later buc- 
caneering fame) followed on a Corean smuggling ve3sel, standing 
unexpectedly before his bishop in the capital, March 31, 1857. A 
synod of all the missionaries was now held, at which Berneux conse- 
crated Daveluy as his fellow bishop. Mai^tre died December 20th. 
The faith was now spread to Quelpart by a native of that island, who, 
having been shipwrecked on the coast of China, was carried by an 
English ship to Hong-Kong, where he met a Corean student from 
Macao and was converted. The Eoman Catholic population ^ of 
Corea in 1857 was reckoned at 16,500. 

Communication with the native Christians living near Nagasaki, 
and then under the harrow of persecution, took place. The cholera 
imported from Japan swept away over 400,000 victims in Corea. 
Thui^ does half the world not know how the other half lives. How 
many Americans ever heard of this stroke of pestilence in thfc her- 
mit nation ? 

In 1860, war vdth China broke out*) 'the French and English 
forces took the Peiho forts, entered Peking, sacked the summer 
palace of the Son of Heaven, a few thousand European troops 
destroying the military prestige of the Chinese colossua The 

— f ^ 

peanmames, at once numerous^ and prophetic. The coast line of Tartary or 
Manf huira — at that time a Chined province — was also surveyed, mapped, and 
mad^ ready for the Czar’s use and that of his ambassador in 18G0. 

Pallas and Virginie ! The names are suggestive of the 'inaiden diplomatio 
victory ^f General IgdUtiefT, of whom mdre anon. 
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Chinese emperor fled into Sbing-king, toward Corea. The newa 
produced a lively efleot in Cho-sen, especially *at court. ‘ 

The utter loss of Chinese prestige struck terror into all hearts. 
For six centuries, China, the Tai-kuk (Great Empire), had been, in 
Corean eyes, thh^ synonym and symbol of invincible poWef?’ and 
“ the Son of Heaven, who commands ten thousand qjiariots,’’ the 
one able to move all the earth. Copies of the treaty made bet^lJpen 
China and the allies, granting freedom of trade and religion, were 
soon read in Corea, causing intense alarm. * 

But the after-clap of news, that turned the first storm of excite- 
ment into a tenfpest of rage and fear, was the treaty with Russia. 
General Ignatielf, the brilliant and vigorous diplomatist then but 
twenty-eight years old and fresh on the soil of Cathay, obtained, in 
1860, after the allied {plenipotentiaries had gone home, the signature 
of Prince Kung to the cession of the «vhole Ussuri province. The 
tread of the Great Bear had been so stc^^dily silent, th^ before 
either Great Britain or Clio-sen knew it, his foot had been planted 
ten degrees nearer the temperate zone. A rich and fertile region, 
well watered by the Amoor and Sungari Rivers, bordered by the 
Pacific, with a coast full of harbors, and comprising an area as ]arge 
as France, was thus ceded to Russia. The Manchiu rulers of 
China had actually surrendered their ancestral homeland to the 
wily Muscovites. The boundaries of Siberia rif>w touched the 
Tumen. The Russian bear jostled the Corean tiger. 

With France on the right, Russia on the left, China humbled, 
and Japan opened to the western world, what wonder that the 
rulers in Seoul trembled ? ^ 

The resij^ts to Corean Christianity were that, iQ less than a do- 


^ A^oble of high rank presented to Ihe council of ministers a memorial, 
setting forth the dangefs that then menaced Cho-sen, and urging that extraor- 
dinary means be put forth to meet the emergencies. He proposed that the 
national policy of armed neutrality sliould be preserved, that the conquered 
emperor of China should not enter Chu-sen, that the frontier should be 
strengthened against a possible invasion of the border-ruffians inhabiting the 
neutral strip. Taking advantage of the situation, these men, banding together 
with Chinese adventurers and Corean refugees^might make a descent in^orce 
into the kingdom. Finally, the supreme danger that filled all minds was the 
threatened invasion of the French. He recommended that the castle of Tmg- 
nai, near Fusan, and the western strongholds Jf Nam-an, Pu-pion, and fti-cMifin 
(the port opened in 1882), should be strongly garrisoned and strengthened ;Jand 
that a new citadel be bu^t on the Island of Kang-wa, to command the r^eiiand 
the entrance to the capital. (See map* page 190.) * 
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cade, thousands of natives had fled their countzy and were settled in 
the Bussian villages. t 

At the capital all official business was suspended, and many 
families of rank fled to the mountains. The nobles or officials 
who fhjuld not qmt their posts sent off their wiyfis and children. 
All this tuiT^ed to the temporary ad«vantag6 of the missionaries. 
In pany instances, people of rank humbly sought the good favor 
and protection of the Christiana. Medals, crosses, and books of 
religion were bought in quantities. Some even publicly wore 
them on their dress, hoping for safety when the dreaded inva^on 
should come. The government now proceeded to ^raise war-funds, 
levying chiefly on the rich merchants, who were threatened with 
torture and death in case of refusal. A conscription of able-bodied 
men was ordered, and bombs, called “ French' pieces,” and small- 
bore cannon were manufactured. In a foundry in the capital 
heavy gijns were cast aft/3r the model of those left by the wreck of 
the La Gloire. The Kang-wa forts were built and gasrisoned. In 
the midst of these war preparations, the missionary body was rein- 
forced by the arrival of four of their countrymen, who, by way of 
Merin Island, set foot on the soil of tlfbir martyrdom October, 
1861. Their names were Landre, Joanno, Ridel, and Calais. This 
year the number of Christians reached 18,000. 

Indirect attempts to insert the crowbars of diplomacy in the 
chinks of Corea’s wall of seclusion were made about this time by 
France and England, and by Russia at another point. Japan was 
in each case the fulcrum. On account of the petty trade between 
Tsushima and Fusan, Earl Russell wished to have Great Britain 
included as a go-trader with the peninsula. The Russians the 
same year occujned a station on Tsu Island, commanding the coun- 
tries on either side ; but under protest from Yedo, backed by Brit- 
ish men-of-war, abandoned their purpose. In 1862, while the 
members of the Japanese embassy from* ^he Tycoon were in Paris, 
the government of Napoleon III, requested theif’ influence in the 
opening of Corea to French trade and residence. At this time, 
however, the Japanese had their hands full of their own troubles 
at hime, nor had the court at Seoul sent either envoys or presents 
since 1832. They should have done so in 1852, at the accession 
of i^e new sho-gun, but nCij relishing the humiliation of coming 
onlv to Tsushima, and knowing the weakened state of their former 
conquerors, they were now ready to defy them. 

Odi(3 new missibnary and two ibtumed native students entered 
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in March, 1863. The Ni dynasty, founded in 1392, came to an end 
on Januaay 15, 1864, Jby the King Chul-chong, who had no child, 
dying before he had nominated an heir. This was the signal for 
fresh palace intrigues, and excitemeift among the nobles and 
political parties! The tliree widows of the kings who had r^^igned 
since 1831 were* still living. The oldest of these. Queen Cho, 
at once seized the royal seal and emblems of authority, which 
high-handed move made her the mistress of the situation. Crdftily 
putting aside her nephew Cho Sung, she nominated for the throne 
a lad then but twelve years old, and son of Ni Kung, one of the 
royal princes. •This latter person was supposed to be indilTerent 
to politics, but no sooner was his son made the sovereign, than his 
slumbering ambition woke to lion-like vigor. This man, to use a 
Corean phrase, had 4‘a heart of stone, and bowels of iron.” He 
seemed to know no scruple, pity, or fear. Possessing himself of 
the seal and royal emblems, he was made Tai-wen Kun (Lord ol 
the Great Cc^urt — a rare title given to a noble when his son is 
made king) and becaiae actual regent. This Corean mayor of the 
palace held the reins of government during the next nine years, 
ruling with power like that of an absolute despot. He was a rabid 
hater of Christianity, foreigners, and iirogress. 

In spite of the new current of hostility that set steadily in, the 
Christians began to be bold even to defiance. In Kiung-sang a fu- 
neral procession carrying two hundred lanterns, Lore aloft a huge 
cross, and chanted responsive prayers. In the capital, the converts 
paraded the signs of the Bomish cult A theological training 
school was established in the mountains, four new missionaries 
entered the kingdom through Nai-po, 1976 baptisms were m^de 
during th^ year, and, with much literary work accomplished, the 
printing-press was kept busy. • 

The year 1866 as phenomenal in Corean history. It seemed as 
if the governments and ofllllaws alike, of many nations, had conspired 
to pierce or breadi the walls of isolation at many points. Bussians, 
Frenchmen, Englishmen, Americans, Germans, authorized and un- 
authorized, landed to trade, rob, kill, or, what was equally ob- 
noxious to the regent and his court, to^make treaties. « 

In January the Bussians, in a war-vessel, again appeared in 
Broughton’s ]^y, and demanded the right of trade. At the same 
time they stated that sopie Bussian troops were to pass the^froptier 
of Ham-kiung to eiifonce the demand. The usual stereotype'll re- 
sponse was made, that Corea was a vassal of Qhina^ and ceuld not 
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treat with any other nation without permission of that Power, and 
that a speciid ambas&ador charged with the^ matter would be im< 
mediately despatched to Peking, etc. 

The advent of the doUble-headed eagle was the signal fot 
lively Jfeeling and action among the Christians at Seoul. The long- 
cherished project of appealing to Eng^land and Fi'ance to make an 
alliance to sdcure liberty of religion was revived. The impulsive 
concerts now forwarded the scheme, under the plea of patriotic 
defense against the Russians, with all the innocent maladdress 
which characterizes men who are adults in age but children* in 
politics. In their exhilaration they already dreamed of building a 
cathedral in Seoul of imposing proportions, and finished in a style 
worthy alike of their religion and their country. Three Christian 
nobles, headed by Thomas Eim, composed a letter embodying 
their ideas of an anti-Russian Franco English alliance, and had it 
presented to the regent, who blandly sent Thomas Kim to invite 
the bishbps, then absent' to a conference in the capital. On his 
return to Seoul, Kim was coldly received, %and no further notice 
was taken of him. The anti-Christian party, now in full power at 
court, clamored for the enforcement of the old edict against the for- 
eign teligion, while a letter from one of the Corean embassy in 
Peking, arriving late in Januaiy, added fuel to the rising flame. It 
stated that the Chinese were putting to death all the Christians 
found in the empire. That lie, *‘as light as a feather” in its telling, 
was as heavy as a moimtain ” in Corea. Such an illustrious example 
must be followed. Vainly the regent warned the court of the danger 
from Europe. The Russian ship, too, had disappeared, and the 
French seemed afraid to take vengeance for the massacre of 1839. 
The ory of “Death to all the Christians, death to tie western 
barbarians ” now began to be heard. Forced by the party in power, 
the regent signed the death-warrants of the bishops and priests, 
promulgated anew the old laws of the realfii against the Christians, 
and proceeded “to make very free with the heads*of his subjects.” 
The minions of the magistrates sallied forth like bloodhoimds tm- 
leashed. Bemeux was seized on February 23d, and brought to 
trial E^iccessively before thr^ tribunals, the last being the highest 
of the realm. 

In his interview with tha regent, who had formed a high idea 
of th|^ Frenchman, Berneux failed to address his Highness in the 
punct ilious form of words demanded by court ^^etiquette. Forth- 
with Vh^ official made up his mind that the Frenchman was a man 
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of slight attainments, and of no personal importance — so sensitive 
IS the Corean mind ii^ the matter of etiquetts. From the highest 
class prison, the bishop, after imdergoing horrible tortures with 
club, paddle, and pointed sticks thruSt into his flesh, was cast 
into a common dungeon, where, in a few days, he was joii^pd by 
three of his felloe missionaries with several converts, faithful to 
their teachers even in the hour of death. * 

All suffered the fierce and savage beatings, and on March^th 
were led out to death. An immense crowd of jeering, laughing, 
curjpus people followed the prisoners, who were tied by their hair 
to the chair so as to force them to hold up their faces, that the 
crowd might see them. Four hundred soldiers marched out with 
the doomed men to the sandy plain near the river. The lengthened 
programme of brutal#torture and insult was duly carried out, after 
which the four heads were presented for inspection. 

One day afterward, two other French missionaries and their 
twelve studei^s for the priesthood were led captives inio Seoul, 
marked with the red cord and yellow caps betokening prisoners soon 
to die. With like tortures, and the same shameful details of execu- 
tion, they suffered death ai March 11th. On this day, also, Daveluy 
and two other priests were seized, and on March 30th, Good Friday, 
decapitated, together with two faithful natives. In the case of Dave- 
luy, the barbarity of the proceeding was increased ^y the sordid ex- 
ecutioner, who, after delivering one blow, and while the blood was 
spouting out from the wound, left the victim to bargain with the 
official for the sum due him for his work of blood. 

In a little over a month all missionary operations had come to a 
standstill. Scores of natives had been put to death; hundreds 
more were ifl prison. Bidel, while hiding between two walls, wrote 
to Felling, describing the state of affairs. Feron and Kidel met on 
May 8th, travelling aU night, and on June 15th they found that 
Calais w5S still alive. HeSuring that a foreign steam-vessel was 
cruising off the Nai-po, Bidel sent a letter begging for help. This 
ship was the Itona, Captain Morrison, belonging to a British firm in 
China, on its way back from Niu-chwang, under the direction of 
Mr. Ernest Oppert. The native Christians were unable to geii on 
board the Bona ; but when the same Oppert visited Haimi in the 
Nai-po, some months later, in the steamer Emperor, this letter 
was put in his hands. Meanwhile Bidel had reached the sed^oast, 
and in spite of the ^vigUmit patrols, put off in a boat constructed 
without an ounce of iron, and manned by a crew «f eleven Christian 
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fishermen. He reached Chifu July 7th. Going at once to Tien-tsin, 
he informed the Prenfeh Admiral Boze of the r ecent events in Corea, 
and then returning to Chifu, waited till mid-August Feron and 
Calais, hearing of the presence of French ships in the Han Biver, 
reached the coastj after great straits, to find them gone. They put 
to sea, however, and got upon a Chinese smuggler, by which they 
reached Chifu, October 26th — while the French expedition was in 
Corea. Not one foreign priest now remained in the peninsula, and 
no Christian dared openly confess his faith, while thousands were 
banished, imprisoned, or put to death. • 

Thus after twenty years of nearly uninterrupted labors, the 
church was again stripped of her pastors, and at the end of the 
eighty-two years of Corean Christianity, the curtain fell in blood. 
Of four bishops and nineteen priests, all e^fcept four were from 
France, and of these only three remained alive. Fourteen were 
martyrs,^ and four fell victims to the toils and dangers of their no- 
ble calling. r 

C; 

In the foregoing story of papal Christianity in Cho-sen, which 
we have drawn from Dallet — a lioman Catholic writer — we have 
the spectacle of a brave band of men, moslly secular priests edu- 
cated in French seminaries of learning, doing what they believed 
it was right to^do. Setting the laws of this pagan country at 
defiance, they, by means of dissimulation and falsehood, entered 
the country in disguise as nobles in mourning. Fully believing in 
the dogma of salvation by works, they were sublimely diligent in 
carrying on their ^labors of conversion, ever in readiness for that 
crp^vn of martyrdom which each one coveted, and which so 
many obtained ; but the nobleness of their calling was disfigured 
by the foul and abominable teadiing that evil should be dene in 
order that good might come — a tenet that insults at once the New 
Testament and the best casuistry of thVBoman Catholic Church. 
According to the code of any nation, their converts were traitors 
in inviting invasion ; but if worthy to be set down as Arnolds and 
Iscariots, then their teachers have the greater blame in leading 
them* astray. It is to be hpped that the future Christian mission- 
aries in Corea, whether of the Greek, Boman, or Beformed branch, 
will teach Christianity wi& more of the moral purity inculcated 
by its Founder. 



CHAPTER XUII. 

THE FRENCH EXPEDITION. 


The prelimimaries of the French expedition to Corea in 1866 
may be gathered from the letters which passed between the French 
charge d’affairs at Peking and Prince Kung, the Chinese premier, 
as published in the United States Diplomatic Correspondence, 
1867-G8.‘ The pyrotechnic bombast of the Frenchman may be 
best understood by remembering that he lived in the palmy days 
of Louis Nagoleon and the third empire. His violent language 
and behavior may be contrasted with the calm demeanor and firm 
temper of the astute Chinaman, the greatest of the diplomats of 
the Middle Kingdom. • 

“Unfortunately for the interests of his country, M. H. Bdlonet 
had carried into diplomacy the rude customs and Unmeasured 
language of the African Zouaves, in whose ranks he had served at 
one period of his career.” * 


* July 13, 1866. 

M. DE Bkllonet to Prince Kunq. 

Sir : I grieve to bring officially to the knowledge of four Imperial Highness 
a horrible oiJtrage committed in the small kingdom of Corea, which formerly 
assumed the bonds of vassalage to the Chinese empire, but which this act of 
savage barbarity has forever separated Irom it. 

In the course of fhe month of March last, the two French bishops who 
wore evangelizing Corea, anti Vith them nine missionaries and seven Corean 
priests, and a great multitude of Christians of both sexes and of every age, 
were massacred by order of the sovereign of that country. 

The government of His Majesty cannot permit so bloody an outrage to be 
unpunished. The same day on which the king of Corea laid his hands upon 
my unhappy countrymen was the last of his^eign ; ho himself proclaiHied its 
end, which I, in turn, solemnly declare to-day. In a few days our military 
forces are to march to the conquest of Cor^a, and the Emperor, my august 
Sovereign, alone has now the right and the power to dispose, according to 
his good pleasure, of the cohntry and the vacant tlirone. 

The Chinese govefnment has declared to me many times that it has no 
authority over Corea, and it refusetl on this pretext lb apply, the treaties of 
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The best commentary upon this boast of an irate underling, 
dressed in the brief authority of his superior^* will be foimd in the 
events of the expedition^ notably in the reduction to ashes of the 
city of Kang-wa, which rendered 10,000 people homeless, and 
in ther^repulse of the reckless invaders even befbre Bellonet at 
Peking was settling the fate of the king. 

With Bistop Bidel as intej^preter, and three of his converts as 
pilots, three vessels were sent to explore the Han River. Equipped 
with charts made by Captain James of the Emperor, who had ex- 
amined the western entrance one month before, the despatch-bhat 
Deroulede leaving her consorts in Prince Jerome Ghilf, steamed up 
the river on September 21st, as far as the narrows between Kang- 
wa and the mainland. The French officers were charmed with the 
beauty of the autumnal scenery. On the cultivated plain, check- 
ered into a thousand squares pf tiny ricc-fields, all well irrigated, 

Tien-tsin to <that country, and give to our missionaries tlie passports wliicli we 
have asked from it. Wo have taken note of these declarations, and we do- 
dare now that wo do not recognize any authority whatever of the Chinese 
government over the kingdom of Corea. 

I have, etc., 

• 11. DM Bellonet. 

His Imperial Highness, Prince Rung, 

Spurning with irritating, not to say insulting, language, the suggestion of 
Prince Kung that Beilonet might do well to inquire into the causes and merits 
of the execution of the missionaries, the representative of France, November 
11th, again addressed tho Chinese statesman. In this missive occurs the follow- 
ing: “As for the fate of the former king of Corea, it is now subject to the 
decision of the Emperor, my august Sovereign.” 

Monsieur Bellonet’^ method is one si>ecimen of the manner in which the 
envbys of Europeaa nations are accustomed to bully the governments 
of Asiatic countries. In a long communication to Prince Kung, dated 
November 11, 1866, Mr. Bellonet charges upon tho Chinese governiient: 
1st. Complicity with Corea. 2d. Ihat the Oorean Embassy, during the 
previous winter, had stated the project of the niaSsacre, and had received the 
tacit official authorization of the Chinese government. 3d. ffhe direct approval 
of several high members of it. 4th. That the recruiting and mobilization 
of Mauchiu troops, beyond the Great Wall, was for the purpose of assisting 
Corea against the French. He writes, in addition to the above, an amazing 
amount of nonsense, which shqws of what magnifying powers the human 
eye is capable when enlarged by suspicion. 

Among other tidbits of rodc«nontade, is this one — which is a truthful 
picture of«the Prance of Napoleon ‘HI. — “War for us is a pleasure which the 
French passionately seek ; ” and this— “The x>eopl^ of Corea address us as de* 
liverers, ... we shall inaugurate the reign ol’ order, justice, and pros- 
perity.” ^ • 
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the golden-tinted grain, now full ripe, awaited the sickle and* the 
sheaf-binder. Numerous villages dotted the landscape, and to the 
northwest rose the green hills on which sat, like a queen, the city 
of Kang-wa. A number of forts, as yet unmounted with cannon, 
were already bi:^t. Others, in process of construction, wererrising 
on weU-chosen sites commanding the river. No gjarrison or a 
single soldier was as yet seen. The simple villagers, at first fri^ht- 
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ened at the sight of a mighty black ship, moving up the river 
against a strong current without sails ^r oars, collected in cipwds 
along the banks to see this fire-pulsing monster from the western 
ocean. • 

On the 23d the DSrqul^de and Twdif, leaving the Priftiauguet 
at Boisce (Woody) Jbland, moved up the Han Biver to the capital, 
the Corean pilots at the bow, and Bidel vdth the men at th^ wheeL 
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One or two forts fired on the vessels as they steamed along, and in 
one place a fleet of ^nks gathered to dispute their passage. A 
well-aimed shot sunk two of the crazy craft, and a bombshell 
dropped among the artilleiists in the redoubt silenced it at once. 
The rcicks were ^fely avoided, and on the evening- of the 25th, the 
two ships cast anchor, and the flag of prance floated in front of the 
Corean capital. The hills environing the city and every point of 
view were white with gazing thousands, who for the first time saw 
a vessel moving under steam. 

The ships remained abreast of the city several days, the officers 
taking soundings and measurements, computing Insights and mak- 
ing plans. M. Eidel went on shore in hopes of finding a Christian 
and hearing some news, but none dared to approach him. 

"While the French remained in the river, irot a bag of rice nor a 
fagot of wood entered Seouh Eight days of such terror, and a 
famine would have raged in the city. Seven thousand houses 
were deserted by their occupants. i 

Returning to Boisce Island, having surveyed the river, tw’O con- 
verts came on board. They informed Ridel of the burning of a 
‘‘ European ” ship [the General Sherman]^ at Ping-an, the renewal 
of the persecution, and the order that Christians should be put to 
death without waiting for instructions from Seoul. Ridel in vain 
urged Admiral j^pze to remain with his fleet, in order to intimidate 
the government. Sailing away, the ships arrived at Chifu, Octo- 
ber 3d. 

Tai-wen kun, now thoroughly alarmed, began to stir up the coun- 
try to defense. T}\e military forces in every province were called 
out. Every scrap of iron was collected, and the forges and black- 
smitlf shops were busy day and night in making arms of every 
known kind ; even the farmer’s tools were altered into pike^ and 
sabres. Loaded jimks were sunk in the channel of the Han to ob- 
struct it. Through the Japanese at l^usan, and the daimio of 
Tsushima, word was sent to the Tycoon of Japan,^ informing him of 
his straits, and begging for assistance. The Yedo government, 
being at that time in great straits between the pressure of foreign- 
ers dn one hand, and of th^ “ mikado-reverencers ” on the other, 
could not then, had it been right to do so, afford any military as- 
sistance against the French^ with whom a treaty had been made. 
Instead^ of this, two commissioners were appointed to go to Seoul, 
and recommend that Cho-sen open her'poicts to foreign com- 
merce, *as Japan h&d done, and thus choose peace instead of wax 
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with foreigners. Before the envoys could leave Japan, the Tycoon 
had died, and the next year Japan was in thd throes of civil war, 
the sho-gunate was abolished, and Corea was for the time utterly 
forgotten. 

The object ol the French expedition and tlid blockade #f the 
Sal6e (Han) River were duly ^announced from the French legation 
in China to the Chinese and foreign representatives in Peking. 
Without waiting to hear from his government at home, Bellonet 
despatched the fleet and made war on his own responsibility. The 
squadron which sailed October 11th, to distribute thrones and de- 
capitate prime ministers, consisted of the frigate Guerri^re, the 
corvettes Laplace and Primauguet, the despatch-vessels Deroulcde 
and Kien-chan, and the gunboats Tardif and Lebrethon, with 600 
soldiers, including a detachment of 400 marines from the camp at 
Yokohama. ^ 

One would have thought 600 men rather too small a force to 
root up thron( 4 S with, seeing that the days of Cortez ani Pizarro 
were past. The Corearfla were not like the Mexicans, who thought 
a horse and his rider were one animal. They had smelt powder 
and fought tigers. • 

On October 13th the admiral cast anchor off Boisoe Island. 
The next day the gunboats steamed up the river, landing the ma- 
rines in camp, a little over half a mile from the cily. On the 15th, 
before any attempt was made to communicate with the government, 
a reconnoissance was made in force, toward Kang-hoa (Kang-wa), 
during which a small fort, mounting two guns, was captured. 

Kang-wa was, to a modern eye, probably one gf the best fortified 
cities in the kingdom. It was smrounded by a crenelated wajl, 
nearly fifteen feet high ! Behind this defense the native soldiery 
stood tready with flails, arrows, matchlocks, and jingals. 

The royal residehce, for pleasure in summer, and refuge in war- 
time, was beautifully situated on a wooded hill, from which a glori- 
ous view of the ^island, sea, and mainland was visible. The 
fertile island itself lay like a green emerald upon a greener sea. 
Crops of rice, barley, tobacco, sorghum, maize, various root foods, 
Chinese cabbage, chestnuts, persimmons, with here and there a ^eat 
camellia tree just entering into bloom, greeted the view of the in- 
vaders. Kang-wa was well named “ TJife Ilower of the River." 

At eight o’clock on the morning of October 16th an attack was 
made in force on the main gate. At the distance of one hundred 
yards, the infantry charged on a*run, to the cry*of ‘^Yive IfEmpe- 
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reur.’" The hot hre of the jingals dbecked them not a moment 
Beaching the wall, they set up the scaling ladders, and in a few mo* 
ments hundreds of Frenchmen were inside, shooting down the fly- 
ing white -coats, or engaging in a hand to hand encounter, though 
only few natives were killed. The gate w^ soon crushed 
in v«rith axes, and the main body entered easily. Firing was soon 
over, and the deserted city was in the victors hands. About eighty 
bronze and iron cannon, mostly of very small calibre, over six thou- 
sand matchlocks, and the official archives of the city were found and 
made trophies of. 

Kang-wa was the military headquarters for wdstem Corea and 
the chief place of gunpowder manuhicture. Large magazines of 
food supplies had been collected in it. Eighteen boxes of silver, 
containing ingots to the value of nearly thirtj^ eight thousand dol- 
lars, and a great many books and manuscripts were found, besides 
spoil of <many kinds from the shops and houses. Immense stores 
of bows and arrows, iron sabres without scabbards, helmets, and 



breastplates, beautifully wrought, but very heavy and clumsy, were 
found. 

The cannon had no carriages, but were fastened to logs or flxed , 
platforms. They were breech-loaders, in that the powder, fixed in 
an iron cartridge, was introduced at the breech, while the baU seemed 
to be put in simultaneously at ^he muzzle. These double-ended 
cannon reminded one of a tortoise. A ^curious or rather comical 
thing about these cannon was that many of them had several touch- 
holes in a row, the connonier firing them by applying his match 
rapidly along the line of vents — an “ accelerating gun,” of a rude 
kind^. The Corean gunpowder is said to burn so slowly that a 
charge has to be lighted at both ends— a type of the national pok 
icy. 

As fhe Coreans were fodifying Tong-chin with unusual care, 
the admiral sent out, October 26th, a reconnoitering party of one 
hundred and twenty men, who were landed oh the mainland, op- 
posite ^F[ang-wa Island, whence the high road runs direct to the 
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capital. Here was a village, with fortihcations clustered around a 
great gate, having a pointed stone arch surmoimted by the figure of 
a tortoise and a pagoda. To force this gate was to win the way to 
the capital. ' 

As the marines were disembarking, the Core&ns poured^ in a 
heavy fire, which liilled two wounded twenty-five Frenchmen. 
Nevertheless the place was stormed and seized, but as the Corean 
forces were gathering in the vicinity, the marines returned to the 
ships to await reinforcements. • 

Toward evening a party of Coreans defiled at the foot of the plain 
in gallant array, evidently elated with supposed victory. Suddenly, 
as they came within range, the French ships opened on them with 
shell, which exploded among them. 

Terrified at such iJtnknown war missiles, they broke and fled to 
the hill-tops, where, to their surprise, tjiey were again enveloped in a 
shower of iron. Finally they had to takq shelter in the ^distant 
ravines and the far plains, which at night were illumined by their 
bivouac fires. • 

Weak men and nations, in fighting against stronger enemies, 
must, like the weaker onetf in the brute creation, resort to cum^ing. 
They try to weary out what they cannot overcome. The Coreans, 
even before rifled cannon and steamers, began to play the same old 
tricks practised in the war with the Japanese in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. They made hundreds of literal “ men of straw,” and stuck 
them within range of the enemy’s artillery, that the Frenchmen 
might vainly expend their powder and iron. The keen-eyed 
Frenchmen, aided by their glasses, detected thei*/heat, and wasted 
no shot on the mannikins. , • 

Meanwhife the invaded nation was roused to a white h^at of 
wrath.* The furnace of persecution* and the forges of the armorers 
were alike heated to*their utmost. Earnest hands plied with rival- 
ling diligence the torture and the sledge. In the capital it was 
written on the gate-posts of the palace that whoever should propose 
peace with the French should be treated as a traitor and im- 
mediately executed. 

On October 19th, Ni, the Corean genial commanding, had dent 
the French admiral a long letter stuffed with quotations from the 
Chinese classics, the gist of which was, that whoever from outside 
broke through the. frontiers of another kingdom was woAhy of 
death — a sentiment well worthy of a state of savagery. 

The French admiral, with equhl national bombas^ but indirect 
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and clearest phrase^, demanded the surrender of the three high 
ministers of the cou^, else he would hold the Corean government 
responsible for the miseries of the war. 

The Coreans in camp were ceaselessly busy in drilling raw 
troopi!> and improving their marksmanship. Soldiers arrived from 
all quarter^, and among them was a regiment of eight hundred 
tiger-hunters from the north, every man of whom was a dead shot 
either with bow or matchlock. These men, who had faced the tiger 
and many of whom had felt his claws, were not likely to fear even 
French “devils.” They garrisoned a fortified monastery on the 
island which was situated in a valley in the cenb*e of a circle of 
hills which were crowned by a wall of uncemented masonry. It 
could be approached only by one small foot-path in a deep ravine. 
The entrance was a gateway of heavy hewn htone, arched in a full 
semicircle, the gate being in one piece. The walls were mounted 
with hqTpe-made artillery. 

On the same day on which this information reached the admiral, 
the natives attacked a French survey boat, whereupon he at once 
resolved to capture the monastery. For this purpose he detached 
160 ^en, without artilleiy, who left at sii o’clock in the morning of 
October 27th, with their liincheon packed on horses. The invaders, 
with their heads turned by too many easy victories, went in something 
like picnic order, frequently stopping to rest and enjoy the autumnal 
scenery. On several occasions they saw squads of men marching 
over the hills toward the same destination, but this did not hurry 
the Frenchmen, though a native informed them that the monastery, 
ordinarily inhabited only by a dozen priests, was now garrisoned^ 
and full of soldiers. « . 

At 11.30 they arrived near the fortress, when some one proposed 
lunch. Others jauntily declarcTd it would be very easy to 6apture 
“ the pagoda,” and then dine in the h/l^ of ll^uddha hiipself ; this 
advice was not, however, followed. Having arranged three parties, 
they advanced to within three hundred yards^of the gate. All 
within was as silent as death. Suddenly a sheet of flame burst 
from the whole length of the wall, though not a black head nor a 
whAe coat was visible, dn a minute the French columns were 
shattered and broken, and not a man was on his feet. The soldiers, 
retrea^g in a hail of lead*; found refuge behind rocks, sheaves of 
rice, piles of straw, and in the huts near by. There the officers 
rallied their men lest the garrison should ^make a sally. The 
wounded were tfien borne to tlie rear. They numbered thirty- 
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two. Only eighty fighting men were left, an(^ these soon became 
conscious of being we& and very hungry, for they had been cruelly 
tantalized by seeing the lunch-horse kick up his heels at the first 
fire, and trot over to the Coreans. They learned that one of the 
slips ’twixt the cfip and the lip might be caused by a horse ia Cho- 
sen. Perhaps some native poet improvised a poem, contrasting 
the patriotic nag with the steed of Kanko, which led a hun^iy 
army home. 

It being madness or annihilation for eighty Frenchmen to'at- 
t6mf>t to storm a stone fortress, garrisoned by five or ten times 
their number of* enemies, and guarded with artillery, retreat was 
resolved on. The wounded were hastily cared for and the mourn- 
ful march began. The stronger men carried their severely injured 
comrades on their sBoulders with brotherly kindness. The un- 
wounded who were free formed tlie sear-guard. Three times the 
little band had to face about and fire with effect at the, Coreans, 
who thrice charged their foes with heavy loss to themselves. They 
then moimted the hills,*and with savage yells celebrated their vic- 
tory over the western barbarians. It was not till night, hungry 
and tired, that reinforceiftents were met a half league from camp. 
They had been sent out by the admiral, to whom had como presenti- 
ment of failure. 

There was gloom in the camp that night andmt headquarters. 
The near sky and the horizon, notched by the hills, seemed to glare 
with unusual luridness, betokening the joy and the deadly purpose 
of the invaded people. 

^ The next morning, to the surprise of all, •and the anger of 
many, ordei^p were given to embark. The work on the fortifica- 
tions begun around the camp was left off. The troops in Kang-wa 
set fird to the city, which, in a few bours, was a level heap of ashes. 
The dep^ure of the inv^ers was so precipitate that the patriots 
to this day gloat over it as a disgraceful retreat. 

A huge bronze*bell, from one of the temples in Kang-wa, which 
had been transported half way to the camp, was abandoned. The 
Coreans recaptured this, regarding it as a special trophy of vic^ry. 
The French embarked at night, and atr six o’clock next morning 
dropped down to the anchorage at Bois^e Island. On the way, 
every fort on the island seemed to be manned and popping ^way at 
. the ships, but hurting only the paint and rigging. To their great 
disgust, the men repulse*d two days before, discovered the walls of 
the monastery from deck, and that the distance was only a nfile and 
. • 26 
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a half from the river side. There was considerable silent swearing 
among the officers^ who believed it could be easily stormed and 
taken even then. Orders must be obeyed, however, and in rage 
and shame they silently gazed on the grim walls. The return of 
the expedition whs a great surprise to the fleet <^at Boisee Island. 
On his return to China, the admiral fo;pnd, to his'mortiflcation, that 
his government did not approve of the headlong venture of Bel- 
lonet.* 

in the palace at Seoul, the resolve was made to exterminate Chris* 
tianity, root and branch. Women and even children were ordfjred 
to the death. Several Christian nobles were executed. One Christian, 
who was betrayed in the capital by his pagan brother, and another 
unknown fellow-believer were tahen to the river side in front of 
the city, near the place where the two French ^iressels had anchored. 
At this historic spot, by an innovation unknown in the customs of 
Cho-sen^ they were decapitated, and their headless trunks held 
neck downward to spout out the hot life-blood, thatcdt might wash 
away the stain of foreign pollution. It is for the sake of these 
Christians,” said the official proclamation, “that the barbarians 
have^come just here. It is on accoimt of •these only that the waters 
of our river have been deflled by western ships. It behooves that 
their blood should wash out the stain.” Upon the mind of the 
regent and court at Seoul, the effect was to swell their pride to the 
folly of extravagant conceit. Feeling themselves able almost to 
defy the world, they began soon after to hurl their defiance at 
Japan. The dwarf of yesterday had become a giant in a day. 

* The results of this expedition were disastrous all over the East. Happen-* 
ing at time wheif relations between foreigners and Chinese wer3 strained, the 
unexpected return of the fleet filled the minds of Europeans in China with 
alarm. It was the unanimous verdict of press and people that the return of 
the French in sufficient force to Corea in the spring wrfs a measure gf absolute 
safety to foreigners in the far East. Ir not, since both British and American 
citizens wore among the crew of the General Sherman, murdered at Ping-an, 
the fleets of Great Britain and the United States should proceed to Seoul. This, 
however, was not done ; the English let well enough alone, the French soon 
had Gieir hands full in attending to the Germans at home, and the Americans 
went later only to follow Admiral Roze’s example. Meanwhile the smothered 
embers of hostility to foreign influence steadily gathered vigor, as the report 
spread like a gale through Clikia that the hated Frenchmen had been driven 
away by the Coreans. The fires At length broke out in the Tien-tsin massacre, 
June 21, 1870. “It is believed by many thoughtful observers in China that ^ 
this frightful event gained its first serious impetus frdtai the unfortunate issue 
of Admiral Roze’s campaign in Corea.” * 
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In spite of foreign invaders and war’s alarms, one peaceful event 
during this same yeaz? and shortly after the iVench fleet had gone 
away, sent a ripple of pleasure over the surface of Corean society. 
The young king, now but fourteen years old, who had been duly 
betrothed to a daughter of one of the ncfble famili^, was 
duly married. Popular report credits the young queen with abili- 
ties not inferior to those of her royal husband. 

According to custom, the Chinese emperor sent an ambassador, 
one Koei-ling, a mandarin of high rank, to bear the imperial con- 
gratulations and investiture of the queen. This merry Chinaman, 
cultivated, lively, poetic in mood, and susceptible to nature’s 
beauties, wrote an account of his journey between the two capitals. 
His charming impressions of travel, give us glimpses of peaceful 
life in the land of Morning Calm, and afford a delightful contrast 
to the grim visage of war, with whiqh events in Corea during the 
last decade have unhappily made us too familiar. 

• 

1 The Min or Ming family is largely Chinese in blood and origin, and, be- 
sides being pre-eminent among all the Corean nobility in social, political, and 
intellectual power, has been ^ost strenuous in adherence to Chinese ideas and 
traditions, with the purpose of keeping Corea unswerving in her va^alage 
and loyalty to China. Their retainers constitute a large portion of the popula- 
tion of S^oul. Besides the queen, the king on his mother’s side, the wife of 
the heir apparent, and several of the highest officers of the government belong 
to the house of Min. For centuries this family has practically governed the 
kingdom. Their social and personal influence in Peking has always been very 
great, while at home their relations to the treasury and the army have been 
very close. The plot of 1882 was in effect an ineffectual attempt to destroy 
their power. When China commanded, they approved of the treaty with the 
United Statej. 


CHAPTER KUY. 

AMERICAN RELATIONS WITH COREA. 


Amerioa became a commercial rival to Cho-sen as early as 1^57, 
when the products of Connecticut and Massachusetts lay side by 
side with Corean imports in the markets of Peking and Canton. Gin- 
seng, the most precious drug in the Chinese pharmacopoeia, had been 
for. ages brought from Manchuria and the neighboring peninsula, 
where, on the mountains, the ^oldest and richest roots are found. 

The Dutch traders, a.t once noticing the insatiable demand for 
the famed remedy, sought all over the world for a supply. The 
sweetish and mucilaginous root, though Considered worthless by 
Europeans, was then occasionally bringing its weight in gold, and 
usually seven times its weight in silver, at Peking, and the merchants 
in the annual embassy from Seoul were reaping a rich harvest. 
Besides selling the younger and less valuable crop in its natural 
condition, they h^^d factories in which the two-legged roots — which 
to the Asiatic imagination suggested the figure of the human body 
they were meant to refresh— were so manipulated as to take on 
the appearance of age, thus enhancing their price in the market. 

Suddenly the Qorean market was broken. Stimulated by the 
Dvtch merchants at Albany, the Indians of Massachusetts had 
found*'the fleshy root growing abundantly on the hills around 
Stockbridge in Massachusetts. Taking it to Albany, they exch&nged 
it for hardware, trinkets, and rum. While fne Dutch ^domines 
were scandalized at the drunken revels* of the “ Yankee ” Indians, 
who equalled the Mohawks in their inebriatioif, good Jonathan 
Edwards at Stockbridge was grieving over the waywardness of his 
dus^ flock, because they had gone wild over ginseng-hunting. 

Tue Hollanders, shippiijg the bundled roots on their galliots 
down the Hudson, and thence to Amsterdam and London, sold them 
to the British East India Cgmpany at a profit of five hundred per 
cent. Landed at Canton, and thence carried to Peking, American 
ginseng broke the market, forced the price ip a shockingly low 
figure, hud dealt aVieavy blow to the Corean monopoly. 
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Henceforth a steady stream of ginseng — now found .in limitless 
quantities in the Ohio^and Mississippi Talleys-«-poured into China. 
Though far inferior to the best article, it (Aralm quinquefolia) is 
sufficiently like it in taste and real or imaginaiy qualities to liyal 
the root of Gho-E|pn, which is not of the very highest grade. 

Less than a generation had passed from the time that th^ west- 
ern end of Massachusetts ha() any influence on Corea or China, be- 
fore there was brought from the far East an herb that influenceddthe 
colony at her other end, far otherwise than commercially. Mas- 
sachusetts had sent ginseng to Canton, China now sent tea to 
Massachusetts. ,The herb from Amoy was pitched into the sea by 
men dressed and painted like the Indians, and the Bevolution fol- 
lowed. 

The war for independence over. Captain John Greene, in the 
ship Empress of China, sailed from New York, February 22, 1784. 
Major Samuel Shaw, the supercargd, without government aid or 
recognition, established American trade With China, living at Can- 
ton during part of the i^ear 1786 and the whole of 1787 and 1788. 
Having been appointed consul by President Washington in 1789, 
while on a visit home, l^ajor Shaw returned to China in an en- 
tirely new ship, the Massachusetts, built, navigated, and owned by 
American citizens. At Canton he held the office of consul certainly 
until the year 1790, and presumably until his death in 1794. This 
first consul of the United States in China received his commission 
from Congress, on condition that he should “not be entitled to 
receive any salary, fees, or emoluments whatever.” 

Animated by the spirit of independence, and a laudable ambi- 
* tion, the resolute citizen of the New World *declared that “ the 
Americans Ihust have tea, and they seek the most lucrative iparket 
for their precious root ginseng.” ‘ ^ 

It was ginseng and tea — an exchange of the materials for drink, 
a bartef of tonics — ^that ^brought the Americans and Chinese, and 
finally the Ameriaons and Coreans together. 

* The Honorable Gideon Nye, of China, from whose article in “ The Far 
East” these facts are drawn concerning the first consul of the 
States to China, has effectually disproved the bft-quoted statement of Sir John 
Davis in his “ History of China,” that “ It was in the year 1802 that the 
American flag was first hoisted at Canton.” Jfr. William Speer in his excellent 
book — ^fair to the Chinese iss well as to foreigners — ^has told th^ story of 
Jonathan Edwards and hisstroubles over ginseng and the drink which his In* 
dian pupils bought with it. • • ^ 
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Cotton was the next American raw material exported to China^ 
be^nning in 1791. ^ In 1842 the loaded ships sailed direct from 
Alabama to Canton, on the expansion of trade after the Opium War. 

The idea now began to dawn upon some minds that it was high 
time that Japan, and Corea should be opened to American com- 
merco^ * 

The hrsti public man who gave tlfls idea official expression was 
tha Honorable Zadoc Pratt, then member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives from the Eleventh (now the Fifteenth) Congressional 
District of New York. As chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affiurs, he introduced in Congress, February 12,«1845, a proposi- 
tion for the extension of American commerce by the despatch of a 
mission to Japan and Corea as follows : 

It is hereby recommended that immediate measures be taken 
for effecting commercial arrangements with the empire of Japan 
and the kingdom of Corea,*** etc. {Congressional Globe, vol. xiv., p. 
294). • • • ^ 

The Mexican war was then already looming as a near possibility, 
and under its shadow, the wisdom of sending even a part of our 
little navy was doubted, and Mr. Pratt’s bill failed to pass. 

None of the American commanders, (Ilyn, Biddle, John Rodgers, 
or even Perry, seem to have ventured into Corean waters, and 
Commodore Perijr has scarcely mentioned the adjacent kingdom in 
the narrative of the treaty expedition which he wrote, and his 
pastor, the Rev. Francis L. Hawks, edited. In truth, the sealed 
country was at that time almost as little known as that of Corea or 
Corere, which Josephus mentions, or that province of India which 
bears the same name. 

• Th^ commerce which sprang up, not only between 5ur country 
and China and Japan, but also thaj} carried on in American vesseiTs be< 
tween Shanghae, Chifu, Tien-tsin, and Niu-chwaog in North China, 
and^ the Japanese ports, made the navigation of Corean waters a 
necessity. Sooner or later shipwrecks must oceur, and the ques- 
tion of the humane treatment of American citizens cast on Corean 
shores came up before our government for settlement, as it had 
long (before in the case of Japan. 

When it did begin to rain it poured. Within one year the 
Corean government having three American cases to deal with, gave 
a startling illustration of its policy — with the distressed, kindness ; 
with the robber, powder and iron ; with 4ke ^invader, death and 
annihilation. 
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On June 24, 1866, the American schooner 3?i::prise was wrecked 
oflp the coast (of Whftng-hai?). The approac^i of any foreign vessel 
was especially dangerous at this time, as the crews might be mis- 
taken for Frenchmen and killed by thb people from patriotic im- 
pulses. Neveitheless Captain McGaslin and Ms men wj^^h their 
Chinese cook, a^Pter being first well catechised by the local mag- 
istrate, and secondly by a commissioner sent from Seoul, were 
kindly treated and well fed, and provided with clothing, mediSines, 
and tobacco. By orders of Tai-wen Kun, they were escorted on 
hdrseback to Ai-chiu, and, after being feasted there, were conducted 
safely to the Border Gate. Thence, after a hard journey via Muk- 
den, they got to Niu-chwang and to the United States consul. A 
gold watch was voted by Congress to the Rev. Pure Gillie for his 
kindness to these men while in Mukden. 

From a passage in one of the letjters of the Corean Government, 
we gather that the crew of still anothe:^; American ship were hos- 
pitably treated after shipwreck, but of the circumstances we are 
ignorant. Of the Geffieral Sherman affair more is known. 

The General Sherman was an American schooner, owned by a 
Mr. Preston, who was making a voyage for health. She was con- 
signed to Messrs. Meadows & Co., a British firm in Tien-tsm, and 
reached that port July, 1866. After delivery of her cargo, an ar- 
rangement was made by the finn and owner to Ipad her with goods 
likely to be saleable in Corea, such as cotton cloth, glass, tin-j)late, 
etc,, and despatch her there on an experimental voyage in the hope 
of thus opening the country to commerce. 

Leaving Tien-tsin July 29th, the vessel touched at Chifu, and 
took on board Mr. Hogarth, a young Englishman, and a Chinese 
shroff, ‘ familiar with Corean money. The complement of ^he ves- 
sel Was now five white foreigners, and nineteen Malay and Chinese 
sailors.^ The ovnlter, Preston, the master. Page, and the mate, Wil- 
son, were Americans. iTie Rev. Mr. Thomas, who had learned 
Corean from refhgees at Chifu, and had made a trip to Whang-hai 
on a Chinese jtmk, went on board as a passenger to improve his 
knowledge of the language.* 

¥ 

* These shroffs are experts in handling money. They can detect counter- 
feits by the touch, and, with incredible celerity, can reckon amounts to thou- 
sandths of a cent on the abacus. One or more of them are found in nearly 
every one of the banks ai^* hongs in Eucasian ports. 

° Some weeks bef A*e, he had offered to x>enetrate the peninsula as mission- 
ary and a^ent of the Scottish National Bible Society. * The CoreanI who had 
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From the first the^character of the expedition was suspected, 
because the men were rather too heavily armed for a peacefid trad« 
ing voyage. It was believed in China that the royal coffins in the 
tombs of Ping-an, wherein more than one dynasty of Cho-sen lay 
buried, ^ere of solid gold ; and it was broadly hinted that the ex- 
pedition Lad something to do with these. 

The schooner, whetiier merchant or mvader, leaving Chifu, took 
a west-northwest direction, and made for the mouth of the Ta Tong 
Kivere There they met the Chinese captain of a Chifu junk, who 
agreed to pilot them up the river. He continued on the Genera 
Sherman during four tides, or two days. Then leaving her, he re- 
turned to the river’s mouth, and sailed back to Chifu, where he was 
met and questioned by the firm of Meadows & Co. 

No further direct intelligence was ever received from the un- 
fortunate party. ^ 

The time chosen for this “ experimental trading voyage ” was 
strangely inopportune. The whole country was excited over the 
expected invasion of the French, and to a Coftean — esx)ecially in the 
north, where not one in ten thousand had ever seen a wliite for- 
eigner— any man dressed in foreign clothes would be taken for a 
r Frenchman, as were even the Japanese crew of the gunboat Unyo 
Kuan in 1875. An armed vessel would certainly be taken for a 
French ship, and made the object of patriotic vengeance. 

According to one report, the hatches of the schooner were fas- 
tened do^vn, after the crew had been driven beneath, and set on fire. 
According to another, all were decapitated. The Coreans burned 
the wood work for its iron, and took the cannon for models. 

Puring this same month of August, 1866, the Jewish merchant 
Ernest Oppert, in the steamer Emperor, entered the Han River, and 
had secret interviews with some of the native Christians, who wvote 
to him in Latin. Communications were also held with the gov- 
ernor of Eang-wa, and valuable charts* were made by Captain 
James. One month later, in September, the Frfinch war-vessels 
made their appearance. 

The U. S. steamship Wachusett, despatched by Admiral Rowan 
to in^ire into the Sherman afiair, reached Chifu January 14, 


accompanied Bishop Bidel to Ohifu, and who had met Dr. Williamson, 
volunteered to be his guides, and he had decided to go with them. When the 
opportunity of going by the American vessel offered ^^If, he changed his plan. 
Against the advice of hi^ friends, who suspected the character of the expedition, 
he joined the party. 
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1867« and is said to have taken on board thp Chinese pilot of the 
General Sherman, aifd the Eev. Mr. Corbett, an American mission- 
ary, to act as interpreter. Leaving Chifu January 21st, they cast 
anchor, January 23d, at the mouth of the large inlet opposite Sir 
James Hall groftp, which indents Whang-hai prcfvince. Tjj^is estu- 
ary they erroneously supposed to be the Ta Tong River leading to 
Ping-an city, whereas they were half a degree too far south, as the 
chart made by themselves shows. • 

A letter was despatched, through the official of Cow Island,* near 
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the anchorage, to* the prefect of the large city nearest the place of 
the Sherman affiiir, demanding that the murderers be produced on 
the deck of the tVachusett. The city of Ping-on was about seventy- 
five miles distant. The letter probably went to Hai-chiu, the capi- 
tal of the province. Five days elapsed before the answer arrived, 
during which the surveying boats were busy. Many natives were 
met and spoken to, who all told one story, that the Sherman’s crew 
were murdered by the people, and njft by official instigation.* 

’ A broad streak of ligyit was thrown upon at least one possible cause of the 
Sherman tragedy, bj^ the statement of the natives that Chinese pirates fre- 
quently <^escend on the coast and kiU and rob the Coreans. Duritig the pre- 
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On the 29th, an officer from one of the villages of the district 
appeai*ecl, whose presence inspired the greatest dread among the 
people.” An interview was held, during which Commander Shu- 
feldt possessed his soul in patience. 

To fhe polished American’s eye, the Coreai^s manner was 
haughty and imperious. He was utterly beyond the reach of rea- 
son and of arj^ment. In his person he seemed “ the perfect type 
of a cruel and vindictive savage.” The Corean’s impressions of the 
American, not being in print, are unknown. 

It is unnecessary to give the details of the fruitless intervid^v. 
The American could get neither information nOr satisfaction ; 
the gist of the Corean reiteration was, “Go away as soon as pos- 
sible.” Commander Shufeldt, bound by his orders, could do 
nothing more, and being compelled also by stress of weather, came 
away. 

In 1867, Dr. S. Wells Williams, Secretary of the Legation of 
the United States at Peking, succeeded in obtaining an interview 
with a member of the Corean embassy, whb told him that after 
the General Sherman got aground, she careened over, as the tide 
receded, and her crew landed to guard or float her. The natives 
gathered around them, and before long an altercation took place 
between the two parties, which soon led to blows and bloodshed. 
A general attack began upon the foreigners, in which every man 
was killed by the mob. About twenty of the natives lost their 
lives. Dr. Williams’ comment is, “The evidence goes to uphold 
the presumption that they invoked their sad fate by some rash or 
violent act toward the natives.” Dr. Williams also met a Chinese 
pilpt, Yu Wautai,, who reported that in 1867 he had seen the hull 
of a foreign vessel lying on the south bank of the river, about ten 
miles up from the sea. The hull was full of water. A Corean from 
Sparrow Island had told him that the murder* of the Sherman’s 
crew was entirely the work of tl^e people and farmers, and not of 
the magistrates or soldiery. ** 

Still determined to learn something of the fate of the Sherman’s 
crew, since reports were current that two or more of them were 
still alive and in prison, Admiral Rowan, in May, 1867, despatched 

another vessel, which this time got into th^ right* river. Com- 



vions year;^ several natives had been killed by Chinese pirates near the Waohu- 
sett’s anchorage. As ten of the crew of the Sherman were Canton Chinamen, 
it is probable that the very sight of them on an omsdwessel would, inflame 
the Coreaito to take their long-waited for rWenge. 
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mander Febiger, in the U. S. steamship Shenandoah, besides .sur- 
veying the “Ping Yang Inlet,” learned this version of the afG^ir : 

A foreign vessel arrived in the river two years before. The 
local officials went on board and addressed the two foreign officers 
of the ship in rcsspectful language. The latter grossly insisted the 
native dignitaries, “ they turned round and went to sleep.” 

A man on board, whom they spoke of as “Tony,* a French- 
man,” used violent and very impolite language toward them. •The 
Coreans treated their visitors kindly, but warned them of their 
daAger, and the unlawfulness of penetrating into, or trading in the 
country. Nevertheless, the foreigners went up the river to Ping-an 
city, where they seized the “ adjutant-general's ” ship, put him in 
chains, and proceeded to rob the junks and their crews. The 
people of the city aroused to wrath, attacked the foreign ship yith 
fire-arms and cannon ; they set adrift fire-rafts, and even made a 
hand-to-hand fight with pikes, knives, and swords. The foreigners 
fought despei;ately, but the Coreans overpowered them.* * Finally, 
the ship, having cauglft fire, blew up with a terrific report. 

This story was not of course believed by the American officers, 
but even the best wishers and friends of the Ping-an adventurers 
cannot stifle suspicion of either cruelty or insult to the natives. 
Knowing the character of certain members of the party, and re- 
membering the kindness shown to the crew of tl^e Surprise, few of 
the unprejudiced will believe that the General Sherman's crew were 
murdered without cause. 

In 1884, Lieutenant J. B. Bernadon, U.S.N., made a journey from S^oul 
to Ping-an. and, being able to speak Corean, learned tlTe following from native 
Christians. The Sherman, arriving during the heavy midsummer rains, wliich 
make the river impassable to native boats, was seen from the city walls and 
causeH great excitement When the waters subsided the governor sent officers 
to inquire her missioit. Unfortunately, to gratify their curiosity, the common 
people set out also in a large* flfeet of boats, which the Sherman*s crew mistook 
for a hostile demonstration, and fired gifiis in the air to warn them off. Then 
all the boats returned. When the river fell the Sherman grounded and 
careened over, which being seen from the city walls a fleet of boats set out 
with hostile intent and were fired upon. Officers and people, now enraged, 
started fire-rafts, and soon the vessel, thoug}i with white flag hoisted, was in 
flames. Of those who leaped in the river most were drowned. Of those 
picked up one Tchoi-nan-un (Rev. Mr. Thoi^as), who was able to talk Corean, 
explained the meaning of the white flag,*and begged to be surrendered to 
China. His prayer was in Itain. In a few days all the prisoners were led out 
and publicly executed. * 



CHAPTER XLV. 

A BODY-SNATCHISa EXPEDITION. 

r 

Early in May, 1867, the foreign settlement at Shangliae was 
thrown into excitement by the report of the return of an unsuccess- 
ful piratical expedition from Corea. The enTfxd of Eurasian port 
life was turned into a lively glow of excitement. Conversation at 
the club^ and tea-tables, which had wilted down to local gossip, 
Wade’s policy, paper hunts, and the races, now turned upon the 
politics and geography, methods of royal sepulture, mortuary arch- 
itecture, antiquities, customs, and costumes in the mysterious pen- 
insula^ The pleasures of wheelbarrow rides, and visits to the bub- 
bling springs, now palled before the pending trial at the United 
States consular court. 

An American citizen was charged with making an ‘‘ unlawful and 
scandalous expedition ” to Corea, and of violently attempting to 
land in a country with which the United States had no treaty rela- 
tions. It was further stated that he had gone to exhume the bones 
of a defunct king in order to hold them for sale or ransom. In 
plain English, it was said to be a piratical and body-sne telling de- 
scent i:q)on the grave-yards of Chu-sen, to dig up royal remains, 
not for the purpose of dissection,* nor in the interests of science or 
of archaeology, but for the sake of monev,. whiefi money wrs to be 
extorted from the regent and court of Seoul. 

The idea, of course, awoke merriment as well as interest. One 
may well understand why Professor Marsh should make periodical 
descents upon the bone-yards of Red Cloud’s territory, and exhibit 
his triumphs — skeletons of toothed birds and of geological horses 
as small as Corean ponies— in a museum imder glass cases, well 
mounted^ with shining brass springs and iron joints. Even a school- 
boy can without laughing think of Dr. Sebliemann rooting among 
the tombs of Mycenae, and Di Cesnola siftingHhe'dust of Eurixim fot 
its goldim treasurer Even the night picture of resurrectionists^ 
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emptying graves in a Scotch kirk-yard fo^ subjects to sell> at a 
pound sterling apiece, has few elements of humor about it. 

But to conceive of civilized “Christians,” or Israelites, charter- 
ing a steamer to exhume and steal the carcase and mouldering 
bones of a heathen king, to hold them in pawn* to raise ij^oney on 
them created more laughter than frowns or tears. It was thought 
that the sign under which the ship sailed, instead of being the flag 
of the North German Confederation, should have been the three 
golden balls, such as hang above a pawnbroker's windows, • 

• The person on trial 'was formerly an interpreter at the United 
States consulate, and, having learned Chinese from childhood, was 
able to speak the language fluently, and thus converse, by means 
of tongue or pencil, with the many Coreans who know the stand- 
ard of communication in Eastern Asia either by sound or s’ght. 
It was he also who furnished the cash for the expedition, the com- 
mander-in-chief of which was one Oppert, a North German 
subject ; the ^ide was a French Jesuit priest named i'arout (evi- 
dently a fictitious naffie) who spoke Corean, having been in the 
country as a missionary. These three were the leaders of the ex- 
pedition. ^ 

Before going, the American had told Consul Sew^d that his 
object was to take a Corean embassy to Europe, to negociate trea- 
ties, and to explain to the governments of France and the United 
States the murder of their subjects in Corea. Four Coreans, with 
the French missionary Bishop Bidel, had been in Shanghae a short 
time before, April 24, 1867 ; and the defendant declared that it was 
from these four person!^ whom he styled “ co^jmissioners,” that he 
got his information as to the desire of the Corean government Jor 
treaties, etc. He also stated that this knowledge was held only by 
the four Coreans, himself, and a* Jewish pedler, who had several 
times penetrated ihto Corea, and by whom the Corean “ commis- 
sioners,” had been brought to Shanghae. These “ commissioners,” 
he averred, had # new and correct version of the General Sherman 
affair. According to their report, some of the crew had become 
embroiled in a row growing out of the improper treatment of /tome 
native women, and were arrested. Th« crew went to rescue them. 
They succeeded, and took also two native ofScers on board for 
hostages. This so enraged the peopli^ lhat they attacked the crew, 
killed eight at once, and made prisoners of the others who were 
stiU alive. , • 

Betters of our narrative smile at dAcovering the poor 
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fishermen who brought their bishop across the Yellow Sea in their 
boat thus transformed into ambassadors." 

One thing seemed to be on the surface — that this modem Jason 
and his argonauts had gone out to find a golden fleece^ but came 
back shorn. 

On the return of the expedition, Mr. Seward questioned the 
American closely, sifted the matter, and finally, being satisfied that 
something was wrong, put him on trial, eliciting the facts which 
seem to be the following : 

Oppert, who had been at the Naipo, and up the Han River in 
the Emperor and Rona, secured a steamer named the China, of six 
hundred and eighty tons, with a steam tender, the Greta, of sixty 
tons, and run the North German flag up at the fore. The comple- 
mei\t of the ship was eight Europeans, twenty Malays from Ma- 
nilla, and about one hundred Chinamen, these last were a motley 
crew of sailors, laborers, and coolies — the rifif-raff of humanity, 
such as swarm in every Chinese pori With muskets ^ their hands 
— it is doubtful whether a dozen of them lf«d ever fired off a gun 
— they were to form the ‘‘ forces " or militaiy escort of the expedi- 
tion, which was to negotiate “ treaties," embark an embassy to travel 
round the globe, and introduce the Hermit Nation to the world. 

The “ fleet ” left Shanghae April 30, 1867, and steamed to Na- 
gasaki ; in which Japanese port she remained two days, taking on 
board coal, water, and ten cases of muskets. The prow was then 
headed for Chung-chong province. They arrived in Prince Jerome 
Gulf at 10 p.M. on Friday, May 8th. The next day at 10 a.m. they 
moved farther in thp river. In the afternoon they succeeded in 
gening two small boats, or sampans, partly by persuasion and pay, 
partly by force. The expedition was then organized, Oppert com- 
manding. The mate, engineer, and regular Chinese manned the 
tender which was to tow the boats. The muskets were unpacked 
and distributed on deck, and the coolies ’ were armed, equipped, 
taught the difference between the butt and muzzle of their weap- 
ons, and given their orders. Four men carried spades or coal 
shoves to exhume the bones and treasure. 

The French priest who liad been in Corea acted as guide and 
interpreter. Shortly after midnight, and very early on Sunday 
morning, t]ye steam tender ^egan to move up the river, stopping 
at a point about forty miles from the isfea. The armed crowd 
landed, and the march across the open coantiqy to the tomb was 
begun. « As they pfoceeded, the neighborhood became alive with 
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curious people, and the hills were white with peoj^le gazing at the 
strange procession. A few natives being met on the way, the 
French priest stopped to speak with them. The party rested for 
a while at a temple, for the march was getting tiresome, having 
already occupied several hours. • 

Beaching the burial-place [nearTotta-san?], they found braised 
mound with a slab of stone oti each side at the base. Beneath this 
tomb was the supposed treasure. Was it bones or gold ? • 

The four men with spades now began their work, and spon 
levelled the mound. They had dug out a considerable quantity of 
earth, when theix shovels struck on a rocky slab, which seemed to 
be the lid of the tomb proper, or the sarcophagus. This they 
could not move. All efforts to budge or pry it up were vain. 
Having no crowbars ^hey were, after much useless labor, with per- 
haps not a little swearing, compelled to give up their task. 

On their return march, the exas|)erated Coreans, plucking up 
coui*age, atteny ted to molest them, but the marauders, fi^hig their 
guns in the air, kept th«ir assailants at a respectful distance. The 
party and tender dropped down the river and rejoined the steamer 
at noon, the weather being foggy. 

Further proceedings of the expedition are known only in* out- 
line. The steamer weighed anchor and left for KangAva Island. 
They put themselves in communication with the local magistrate 
during three days. On the third day a party Lnded from the 
ship, and while on shore were hred upon. Two men were killed 
and one wounded. 

The expedition remained in Corea ten days, returning to Shang- 
*hae after two weeks’ absence. ^ 

In the fcft'egoing trial it is most evident that many details were 
concegled. The quantity of truth, divulged was probably in pro- 
portion to the whole amount, as the puffs of steam from a safety- 
valve ar^ to the volume hi* the boiler. The accused let out just 
enough to save them from conviction and to secure their acquittal. 

The defendant was discharged with the Scotch verdict “not 
proven.” Mr. George F, Seward, however, wrote to the State 
Department at Washington his opinion, that the expedition *was 
“ an attempt to take from their tombs me remains of one or more 
sovereigns of Corea, for the purpose, at would seem, of holding 
them to ransom.” * ^ • 

Whether any great amount of treasure is ever buried with the 
sovereigns or grandees of Cho-sen is not known»to us. CeHain it 
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is that the national sentiment is that of horror against the distur- 
bance or rifling of siepulchres. Now they hpd before their eyes a 
fresh confirmation of their suspicions that the chief purpose of 
foreign invaders was to rob the dead and violate the most holy 
instincts of humanity. The national mind now, settled into the 
conviction that, beyond all doubt, foreigners weie barbarians and 
many of them thieves and robbers. With such eyes were they 



ready to look upon the flag and ships of the United States when 
they came in 1871. 

Note. — Nearly every word of the above was written in December, 1877, the 
information having been derived from the United States Diplomatic Correspon- 
dence. At that time we suspected that “ Farout ’• was the fictitious name of 
Feroh, the French Roman Catholic missionary, who liad escaped the persecu- 
tions of 1866. It seems that three countries and three religions were repre- 
sented in this body-snatching expedition, which was of a truly international 
character, r 

In March, 1880, there was published in London and New York the 
English translation of “ Ein Verschlo.ssoiies Ijand,”h wprk printed in Germany. 
As we read ** A Forbidden Land : Voyages to the Corea,” it dawned upon us 
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that the author was none other than “ the needy l^ambnrgh trader,” •“ the 
Jewish pedler,” of the €lonsular Court trial of 1867. It was even so. Coolly 
and without denial, the author tells us that the main object of his last voyage 
was to ** remove ” some buried relics held in great veneration by that ** blood 
thirsty tyrant,” the Tai-wen Kun, or regent. The project was first suggested to 
him by the Frencl^ priest, who, as the author takes pains to tell us,evas not a 
Jesuit, nor had ever belonged to that order (p. 295), though he gives Feron’s 
proposition in his own words (p. 209), the italics being ours : * 

** If the project I am going to lay before you {i.e.^ to rob the grave) Will at 
first sight appear to you strange and out of the common, remember that a great 
airn^ can never be gained by^ smaU means, and that we must look at this affair 
from another point of view than that which may be taken by narrow-minded 
people." • 

Tlie details of the landing, march [to near Totta-san?], excavation, and re* 
treat are duly narrated, the blame of failure being laid upon one unlucky 
wight who was “ the o^jly disreputable character we had with us I” 

After leaving Prince Jerome Gulf, the China proceeded up the Han Aiver 
to Tricault Island (see map, page 379), ** about twenty minutes* steam below 
Kang-wha.” There the leader received a note from the Taiouen-goon (the 
Tai-wen Kun, v regent), the gist of which was, “Corea has no neel of foreign 
intruders.** While holdiifjf a parley near the wall of a town on Tricault Island, 
* * the only disreputable character ” in the party again got them into trouble. 
This black sheep was a Geiypian sailor, who, hungering after fresh veal, had 
stolen a calf ; an act which drew the fire of the native soldiery on the city wall. 
Tlie thief received a ball in his arm, which compelled him tg drop the calf 
and run, while one Manilaman was shot dead. It is not known how far the 
statistics of a Corean warfare diverge from those elsevjjiere, nor how many 
tons of lead are required to kill one man, but owing to the incredibly bad aim 
of the jingal shooters, the remainder of the party of twenty or more escaped 
their deserts and reached the tender. The next morning the expedition set 
out on the return to Shanghae. 

After a review of this book (in The Ndtian of April Z| 1880), which the author 
issued after his imprisonment, the following note appeared in the same p^per 
of April 21st: 

^ Offbut’s Cobean Outrage. 

To the iiditOT of The Nation : * 

^ Sm : The noticd of Oppert*s book on Corea recalls some curious incidents 
to my mind. The raid on the King’s tomb was one of the most extraordinary 
affairs ever known. Its inception and failure might have been concealed but 
for the Coreans, when they attacked the ghouls, killing an unfo|tunate 
Manilaman. Hearing of this, the Spanisla consul applied to Mr. Seward 
(United States Consul-General at Shanghae), who at once arrested Jenkins. I 
was one of the four “ associates ” summoneck to sit with the consul-general in 
the trial, and well remember what a perfect burlesque it was. Ifbe Chinese, 
who had told a plain and ^coherent story on preliminary examination, were as 
dumb as oysters on fiie stand. When all had been called, the defendant's 
counsel said that he would rest his* case on their testunony. Conviction was 
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impossible, bnt in the iigiinds of those informed on the subject, the wicked* 
ness of this buccaneering expedition was remembered as surpassing even the 
absurdity of an attempt to destroy a granite mausoleum with coal shovels. 
There is a monstrous impertinence in Oppert’s publishing an account of a 
piratical fiasco whicl^ is reported to have cost him a term of imprisonment at 
home. I ' 

A. A. Hatbb, Jr. 

New YoBf, April 16, 1880. 



cha'pter xlvi. 


‘•OUR LITTLE WAR WITH THE HEATHEN.” 

• 

The representations made to the Department of State at Wash- 
ington by Dr. S. Wells Williams, concerning the General Sherman, 
and by Consul-General George P. Seward, in the matter of the 
China, affiair, directed the attention of the Government to the 
opening of Corea to American commerce. The memorial ofldr. 
Seward, dated October 14, 1868, reviewed the advantages to be 
gained and t]}e obstacles in the way. The need of prdtt^ction to 
American seamen was ^pointed out, and as Japan had been opened 
to international relations by American diplomacy, why should not a 
smaller nation yield to parsuasion? American merchants in China 
having seconded Mr. Seward’s proposal, the State Department took 
the matter into serious consideration, and, in 1870, re^l^ed to un- 
dertake the difficult enterprise. ^ 

The servants of the United States who were charged with this 
delicate mission were, Mr. Frederick P. Low, Minister of the 
United States to Peking, and Rear-Admiral John Rodgers, Com- 
^ mander-in-Chief of the Asiatic squadron. Mr. Low was directed by 
Secretary Pish to gain all possible knowledge from Peking, and 
then proceed on the admiral’s flag-ship to the Corean capital. Se 
was to make a treaty of commerco if possible, but his chief aim was 
to secu^je provision for the protection of shipwrecked mariners. He 
was to avoid a conflict* ot force, unless it could not be avoided 
^thout dishonor? “ The responsibility of war or peace ” was to be 
left with him and not with the admiral.* 

There was at this time, s3l over the far East, a feeling of uncer- 

* Mr. Low, who had served one term in (!ongress and as governor of Cali- 
fornia from 1864 to 1868, had been chosen by president Grant to be minister to 
China the year before, 1869, was new to his duties. He was in |h^ prime of 
life, being fifty-two years of •age. All his despatches show that Chd-sen was as 
unknown to him as Thibet 1>r Anam, and from the fiyst he had scarcely one ray 
of hope in the success of the missiom 
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taini^ and alarm among foreigners, and many portentious signs 
seemed to indicate a general uprising, both «in China and Japan, 
against foreigners. The example of Corea in expelling or behead- 
ing the French priests acted as powerful leaven in the miuds of the 
fanatical foreigner-haters in the two countries adjoining. The 
“ mikedo reverencers,” who in Japan had overthrown the “ Tycoon 
and abolished the dual system of govelnment, made these objects 
only^secondary to the expulsion of all aliens. The cry of “ honor the 
mikado ” was joined to the savage yell of the Jo-i (alien-haters), 
“expel the barbarians.” In China the smathered feelings of miir- 
derous animosity were almost ready to burst. The air was filled 
with alarms, even while the American fleet was preparing ' for Corea. 

Rear-Admiral Rodgers,* who had taken command, and relieved 
Admiral Rowan, August 20, 1869, began his preg^aratioiis with vigor. 

In a consultation hold at Peking during November, 1870, be- 
tween the admiral, minister, and consul general, the time for the 
expedition' was fixed for the month of May, 1871. Mr. Seward 
then left fer a visit to India, and Mr. Low dsspatcheef, through the 
Tribunal of Rites at Peking, a letter to the King of Corea. After 
vast circumlocution, it emerged from the *mazes of Chinese court 
etiquette, tmd by a special courier reached the regent at Seoul. 
In this, however, the Chinese were doing a great favor. No answer 
was received from, Seoul before the expedition sailed. 

Meanwhile the German minister to Japan (now in Peking), 

^ Admiral Rodgers left New York, April 9, 1869, with the Colorado and 
Alaska. Tlie Benicia had left Portsmouth March 2d, and the Palos set sail 
from Boston June 20th. ' These vessels, with the Monocacy and Ashuelot, were 
to ferm the Asiatic squadron of Admiral Rodgers. Of our vessels ^n the station 
during tlie previous year, two had returned home, two had been sold, the rot- 
ten Idaho was moored at Yokohama as r store-ship, and the Oneida, whicl had 
been sunk by the British mail-steamer Bombay, lay with her uncoffined dead 
untouched and neglected by the great Governin3i»I/ of the United Sta^s. Ad- 
miral Rodgers was so delayed by repairs to the Ashuelot, ^hat finally, in or^er 
to gain the benefit of the spring tides, had to sail without this vessel. 

^ Rear-Admiral John Rodgers, who commanded the fleet, was a veteran in 
war, in naval science, and in polar research. He had served in the Seminole 
and li^exican campaigns, and through the civil war on the iron-clad monitors. 
He had visited the Pacific in when in command of the John Hancock. 
He had cruised in the China sea^ and sailed tlirough Behring’s Straits. He, 
too, was iij t^e prime of life, being at this time fifty-eight years of age. His 
whole conduct of the expedition displayed consummate skill, and marked him 
in this, as in his many oth^r enterprises, as “ one o^the foremost naval men of 
the age.” , Yet princes <n naval science ani not always princes in diplomacy. 
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Herr M. Yon Brandt, had landed from the i^ertha at Fusan, end 
attempted to hold an faiterview with the governor of Tong-nai. He 
was accompanied by the Japanese representatives at Fusan, who 
politely forwarded his request. A tart lecture to the mikado’s sub- 
ject for his officieusness, and a rebuff to the Kafser’s env^y were 
the only results of his mission. After sauntering about a little, 
Herr Yon Brandt, who arrived June 1, 1878, left June 2d, and the 
era of commercial relations between the Central European Em^e' 
and Cho-sen was postponed. • 

Ouring the year 1870, Bishop Ridel, who had gone back to 
France, returned to China and prepared to rejoin his converts. 
Having communicated with them, they awaited his coming with anxi- 
ety, and we shall hear of them on board of the flag-ship Colorado. 

Mr. Low, having gathered all possible information, public gnd 
private, concerning “the semi-barbarous and hostile people” of 
“the unknown country” which he expected to fail of entering, 
sailed from S];^anghae, May 8th, arriving at Nagasaki, jfay 12th. 
On the 13th he wrot^*to the Secretary of State, Mr. Hamilton 
Fish. He declared that “Corea is more of a sealed book than 
Japan was before Commodore Perry’s visit.” Evidently he looked 
upon the pathway of the duty laid upon him as unusually thorny. 
The rose if plucked at all would be held in smarting fingers. 
While granting a faithful servant of the nation tlje virtue of mod- 
esty, one cannot fail to read in his letter more of an expectation to 
redress wrongs than to conciliate hostility. 

* The first appearance of the flag of North Germany in Corean waters was 
*at the mast-head of the China, when plunder and deASl men’s bones were the 
objects soughli Its second appearance, on the Hertha man-of-war, wa^n peace 
and honorable quest of friendly relations. Its third appearance, in May, 1871 
— whifb, or shortly before, the Amcricait fleet wero in the Han River — was on 
the schooner Chusan, f^hich was wrecked on one of the islands of Sir James 
Hall group, the Chinese crew dhly, it appears, being saved. On June 6th, a 
p\,'t)y of three foreigners left Chifu in a junk to bring back salvage from the 
wreck. These men were not heard from until July 6th, when the Chinese 
crew returned without them. On the same day the British gunboat Ringdove, 
with the consul of Chifu, left for the Hall group. It was found that ih.% for- 
eigners had landed to bring away the crew o£ the Chusan, when the China- 
men, pretending or thinking that they had been taken prisoners, put olf to sea 
without them. The consul found them in g#od health and spirits, and the 
Ringdove brought away for them whatever Wbs worth saving from Ihft Chusan. 
Again the Corean policy of kiVidness toward the shipwrecked was Illustrated. 
The two for^igners^a Scotchman and a Maltese— had been well fed and kindly 
treated. • • 
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.The whole spirit of the expedition was not that reflected in the 
despatches of the State Department, but rather that of the clubs 
and dinner-tables of Shanghae. The minister went to Corea 
with his mind made up, * and everything he saw confirmed him in 
his fixed opinion^ Of the admiral, it is not unjust to say that the 
warrior predominated over the peace-maker. Hd had an eye to the 
victories of ‘war more than those, n6t less renowned, of peace. 
Th& sword was certainly more congenial to his nature than the pen. 

JThe fleet made rendezvous at Nagasaki, in Kiushiu — that divi- 
sion of Japan whence warlike expeditions to Cho-sen have s£41ed 
from the days of Jingu to those of Taiko, and from Taikd to Rodgers. 
This time, as in the seventh century, the landing was to be made 
not near the eastern, but on the remote western, coast. The cry 
was, “On to Seoul.” •- 

The squadron, consisting of the flag-ship Colorado, the corvettes 
Alaska and Benicia, and^ the ^n-boats Monocacy and Palos, sailed 
gallantly but of the harbor on May 16th, and, makiijg an easy run, 
anchored off Ferri^res Islands on the llXSi, and, after a delay of 
fogs, Isle Eugenio on the 23d. 

In spite of the formidable appearance of our navy, the vessels 
were* of either an antiquated t 3 *pe or of too heavy a draught, their 
timbers To6 rotten or not strong enough for shotted broadsides, 
and their arman^t defective in breech-loading firearms, while the 
facilities for landing a force were inadequate. The Palos and 
Monocacy were the only ships fitted to go up the Han River. Tlie 
others must remain at the mouth. They were little more than 
transports. All the naval world in Chinese waters wondered why 
so wide-awake and practical a people as the Americans should be* 
content with such old-fashioned ships, unworthy of the gallant crews 
who manned them. However, Die fieet and armament were better 
than the Corean war-junks, or mud-forts armed with jin^als. In 
gallant sailorly recognition of his prededessor, yet with unconscious 
omen of like failure, the brave Rodgers named the place of ancKbi- 
age Roze Roads. The French soundings were verified and the 
superb scenery richly enjoyed. All navigators of the approaches 
to Seoul are alike unanimous in showering unstinting praise upon 
their natural beauty. Here for the first time the natives beheld the 
“flowery*! flag of the United States. 

Next morning the Palos and four steanv-launches were put under 
the command of Captain Homer C. Blake, to^exapiine the channel be- 
yond Bpis^e Island.® Four days were peaceably spent in this service, 
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a safe return being made on the eTeningof the 28th. Meanwhile 
boat parties had landed and been treated in a friendly manner by 
the people, and the usual curiosity as to brass buttons, blue cloth, 
and glass bottles displayed. The customary o^Olcial paper without 
signature, of ii^terrogations as to who, whencei; and w^ of the 
comers was displayed, and the answers, “Americans,” “Snendly,” 
and “ Interview ” re- 
turned in faultless 
Chinese. It was an- 
nounced that the 
fleet would remain 
for some time. 

On the follow- 
ing day, May 30th, « 
the fleet anchored 
between the Isles 
Boisee and Guerri- 
6re. A stiff t)reeze < 
had blown away the 
fogs and revealed 
the verdure and the 
features of a land- 
scape which struck 
all with admiration 
for its luxuriant 
beauty. Approach- 
ing the squadron in 
• a junk, some natives 
made sign^f friend- 
ship^ and came on 
board without hesi- 
tation. * They bore 
.« missive acknowl- 
edging the receipt 
of the Americans’ 
letter, and announcing that three nobles had been appointed by 
the regent for conference. These junk-men were merely messen- 
gers, and made no pretence of being anything more. ^They were 
hospitably treated, shown round the* ship, and dined uifd wined 
until their good nature broke out in broad grins and redolent vis- 
ages. They stoo^for their photographs on deck, and sjme fine 
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pictures of them wer^ obtained. One of them, after being loaded 
with an armful of spoil in the shape of a dozen or so of Bass’ pale 
ale bottles, minus their corks, and a copy of Every Saturday^ a 
Boston illustrated newspafler, was told in the stereotyped photo- 
grapher’s phrase to ** assume a pleasant expressionnof countenance, 
and Icok^ right at this point.” He obeyed so well,* and in the nick 
of time, that k wreath of smiles was th^ result. Our first Corean 
visiter ” stands before us on the page. 

Strange coincidence ! Strange medley of the significant sym- 
bols of a Christian land ! The first thing given to the Corean \#as 
alcohol, beer, and w ine. In the picture, plainly appearing, are the 
empty pale ale bottles, with their trade-mark, the red triangle — 
“the entering wedge of civilization.” But held behind the hands 
clasping the bottles is a copy of Every Saturday^ on the front page 
of wnich is a picture of Charles Sumner, the champion of human- 
ity, and of the principle ^ that *“ nations must act as individuals,” 
with like liioral responsibility ! 

Promptly on May 31st, a delegation of«eight officers, of the 
third and fifth rank, came on board evidently with intent to see the 
minister and admiral, to learn all they oDuld, and to gain time, 
j They had little or no authority and no credentials, but they were 
sociable, ffiehdly, and in good humor. 

“Mr. Low W 9 uld not lower himself,” nor would Admiral 
Rodgers see them. They were received by the secretary, Mr. Drew. 
They were absolutely non-committal on all points and to all ques- 
tions asked, and naturally so, since they had no authority whatever * 
to say “ yes ” or “ no ” to any proposition of the Americans. 

* «These men simply acted as the catspaws for the monkey in t2ie capital to 
pull out as many hot chestnuts from the Are as possible. It is part of Asiatic 
policy to send official men of low rank and no authority to dally and prelUde, 
and, if possible, hoodwink or worry out foreigners. Th^ir chief weapons are 
words; their main strength, cunning. When thdse*are foiled by kindness, and 
equal patience, firmness, and address, the Asiatics yield, and send their men 
first rank to confer and treat. Perry knew this, so did Townsend Harris in 
Japan; so have successful diplomats known it in China. Was it done in the 
Ameri<jpn expedition to Corea in 1871 ? Let us see. 

These Coreans had no right to s^y either “yes ” or “ no ” to any proposition of 
the Americans. Had they committed themselves to anything definite, degra- 
dation, crushed shin-bones, and perhaps death, might have been their fate. 
The only for the Americans fo do— who came to ask a favor which the 
Coreans were obstinately bent on not giving — was* to feast them, treat them 
with all kindness, get then\ in excellent good hunSbr, ^nd them back, and 
wait till aqpredited envtfys of high rank ffiiould arrive. In the li^lht of the 
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A golden opportunity was here lost The^Corean envoys viere 
informed that soundings would be taken in the river, and the shores 
would be surveyed. It was hoped that no molestation would be 
offered, and, further, that twenty-four hoars would elapse before the 
boats began work. • 

“ To all this they (the Coreans) made no reply yrhich cibuld in- 
dicate dissent.” [Certainly hot ! They had no power*to nod their 
heads, or say either “ yes ” or “ no.” ] “ So, believing that we might 

continue our surveys while further diplomatic negotiations '^ere 
periling, an expedition was sent to examine and survey the Sal 'e 
[Han] River.” ‘ • 

The survey fleet con»sted of the Monocacy, Palos, the only 
ships fit for the purpose, and four steam-launches, each of the latter 
having a howitzer mounted in the bow. Captain H. C. Blake, the 
commander, was on board the Palos. The old hero understood the 
situation only too well. As he started ^to obey orders he re- 
marked : “In^en minutes we shall have a row.” *• 

Exactly at noon of ^ne 2d, the four steam-launches proceeded 


French failure, this was the Only course to pursue. There were even men of 
inlluence in the American lleet who advised this policy of patience. ^ mat- 
ter of fact, such a course was urged by Captain H. S. Blake. • * 

In such an emergency, patience, kindness, tact, the absence of any burn- 
ing idea of “ wiping out insults to the flag,” and an antiseptic condition toward 
tight were most needed — the higher qualities, of resolution and self-conquest 
rather than valor. Even if it had been possible to inflict ten times the dam- 
age which was afterward actually inflicted, and win tenfold more “ glory,” 
the rear-admiral must have known that nature and his “instructions” were 
•on the side of the Coreans, and that the only end of ttie case must be a retreat 
from the country. And the only x>ossible interpretation the people could ^ut 
upon the visit of the great American fleet would be a savage thirst for need- 
less vSngeance, a sordid greed of gain, itnd the justification of robbers and in- 
vaders. JLn spite of afl the slaughter of their countrymen, they would read in 
the withdrawal of their armies, •defeat, and defeat only. 

‘ ^ These are the raar-admiral’s own words. Here was the mistake! From 
what may be easily known of the Corean mind, it must have seemed to them 
that the advance of such an armed force up the river, leading to the capital — 
following exactly the precedent of the French — was nothing more tjan a 
treacherous beginning of war in the face of a^urances of peace. To enter into 
their waters seemed to them an invasion of their country. To do it after fair 
words spoken in friendship seemed basest ^eachery. Had a Corean officer 
counselled peace in the face of the advailbing fleet, he would undoubtedly 
have been beheaded at once *as a traitor. There were men on the American 
side who si^ this. Swne s^ke out loud of it to otl^rs, but it was not “ theirs 
to make reply.” * 
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in line abreast up i^e river, the Palos and Monocacy following. 
The tide was running up, and neither of tlie^large vessels could be 
kept moving at a rate slow enough to allow the survey work to be 
done well, so that this part of their work is of little value. 

Yet everything seemed quiet and peaceful ; th^ bluffs and high 
banks along the water were densely covered with green woods, with 
now meado\<s, now a thatched-roof village, anon a rice<held in the 
foreground. Occasionally people could be seen in their white 
dresses along the banks, but not a sign of hostility or war until, on 
reaching the lower end of Kang-wa Island?, a line of forts and ftut- 
tering flags suddenly become visible. In a few minutes more long 
lines of Avliite-garbed soldiery were seen,^ and through a glass an 
interpreter read on one of the yellow flags the Chinese characters 
meaning “ General Commanding.” In the embrasures were a few 
pieces of artillery of 32-pound calibre, and some smaller pieces 
lashed together by fives,, or nailed to logs in a row. On the oppo- 
site poin'c of the river was a line of smaller earthworks, freshly 
thrown up, armed only with jingals. Arbund the bend in the 
river was “ a whirlpool as bad as Hell Gate,” full of eddies and 
ledges, 'with the channel only three huncSred feet wide. The fort 
(Du Oondc) was situated right on this elbow. Hundreds of mats 
and scr^n^ were ranged "within and on the works, masking the 
loaded guns. the boats passed nearer, glimpses into the fort 
became possible, by which it was seen that the cannon “ lay nearly 
as thick together as gun to gun and gun behind gun on the floor of 
an arsenal.” (See map, page 415.) 

For a moment the silence was ominous — oppressive. The hearts 
of the men beat violently, their teeth ^vere set, fuid calm defiance 
waited in the face of certain death. The rapid current bore them 
on right into the face of the frowning muzzles. It seemed impos- 
sible to escape. Were the Coreans going to file ? If so, why not 
now ? Immediately ? Now is their opportunity. The vessels are 
abreast the forts. ^ ^ * 

The Corean commander was one moment too late. From the 
parapet under the great flag a signal gun was fired. In an in- 
stant mats and screens werq^ alive with the red fire of eighty pieces 
of artillery. Then a hail of shot from all the cannon, guns^ and 
jingals rained around the boats. Forts, batteries, and walls were 
hidden foifa moment in smote. The wat^r was rasped and tom as 
though a hailstorm was passing over it. Jdany of the men in the 
boats w^re wet to the skin by the splashing of the water chrer them. 
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Old veterans of the civil war had never seen so/nuch fire, lead, iron, 
and smoke of bad p&wder concentrated in such small space and 
time. ** Old Blake,” who had had two ships shot under him by the 
Confederates, declared he could remember nothing so sharp as thia 

The fire was promptly returned by the steam-launch howitzera 
The Palos and Monocacy, which had forged ahead, tume&L back, 
and Old Blake came round the point a-flying, and let drive all 
the guns of the Palos at them. The consequence was that i^ey 
kicked so hard as to tear the bolts out of the side of the ship ^d 
render the bulwarks usdless during the remainder of the fight.” 
The Monocacy also anchored near the point, and sent her ten-inch 
shells into the fort. During her movements, she struck a rock and 
began to leak badly. After hammering at the forts until every- 
thing in them was silenced, the squadron returned down the river, 
sending their explosive compliments into the forts and redoubts as 
they passed. All were quiet and deserted, however, but the com- 
mander's flag ivas still flying unharmed and neglected.* * Strange 
to say, out of the entilfe fleet only one of our men was wounded 
and. none was killed ; nor did any of the ships or boats receive any 
damage from the batterias. Two himdred guns had been fired on 
the Corean side. The signal coming too late, the immovability of 
their rude guns, the badness of the powder, and the poor aim of 
the unskilled gunners, were the causes of such tigi incredibly small 
damage. It was like the bombardment of Fort Sumter in 1861, or 
like those battles which statistics reveal to us, in which it requires 
a ton of lead to kill a man. 

^ However, it was determined by the chief representatives of the 
civil and ni^al powers to resent the insult offered to our “ flag ” in 
the “ unprovoked ” attack on our vessels, “ should no apblogy or 
satisfkctory explanation be offered for the hostile action of the 
Corean government.” ^ 

Ten days were now allowed to pass before further action was 
taken. They were ten days of. inaction, except preparation for 
farther fight and some correspondence with the local magistrate. 
What a pity these ten days had not been spent before, and not 
after, June 2d ! Some civilians, not say Christians, mighC also 
be of the opinion that ample revenge had already been taken, 
enough blood spilled, the “ honor” o^*fche flag fully vindicated," 
a delicate diplomatic mission of "i>eace ” spoiled beydid further 
damage, tod that ^further vengeance was ^f oily, and more blood 
spilled, jinurder. But not so thought the powers that be. ^ 
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The chastising expedition con^ted of the Monocacy, Palos, 
four steam-launches, and twenty boats, coni/^ying a landing force 
of six hundred and fifty-one men, of whom one hundred and five 
were marines. The Benicia, Alaska, and Colorado remained at an- 
chor. The total'^force detailed for the work of punishing the Co- 
reans was seven hundred and fifty-nine men. Tliese were arranged 
in ten companies of infantry, with seven pieces of artillery. Tlie 
Mcfeiocacy had, in addition to her regular armament, two of the 
Colorado’s nine-inch guns. Captain Homer C. Blake, who was put 
in charge of the expedition, remained on the Palos. ^ 

The squadron proceeded up the river at 10** o’clock, on the 
morning of the 10th of June, two steam-launches moving in ad- 
vance of the Monocacy. The boats were in tow of the Palos, 
which moved at 10.30. The day was bright, ‘‘clear, and wai*m. A 
short distance above the isle Primauguet a junk was seen approach- 
ing, the Coreans waving a wiiite flag and holding a letter from 
one of the ministers of the court. One of the steam-launches met 
the junk, and the letter was received. If %as translated by Mr. 
Drew, but as it contained nothing which, in the American eyes, 
seemed like an apology, the squadron mc^ed on. At 1 o’clock the 
Monocacy arrived within range of the first fort and opened with 
her guns, which partly demolished the walls and emptied it in a 
few seconds. 

The landing party, after a two minutes’ pull at the oars, reached 
the shore, and disembarked about eight hundred yards below the 
fort. The landing-place was a mud-flat, in which the men sunk to 
their knees in the tough slime, losing gaiters, shoes, and even tear- 
ing off the legs of their trousers in their efforts to advance. The 
howitz^ sank to their axles in the heavy ooze. 

Once on firm land, the infantry formed, the marines deploying 
as skirmishers. Unarmed refugees from the** villages were not 
harmed, and the first fort was quietly entered. The work of de- 
molition was begun by firing everything combustible and rolBng 
tlie guns into the river. Day being far spent when this was 
finished, the whole force went into camp and bivouacked, taking 
every precaution against surprise. Four companies of infantiy 
were first detailed to drag the howitzers out of the mud, a task 
which resecmbled the wrenching of an armature off a twenty-horse 
power nla^ei 

Our men lay down to sleep under th^ stars. All was quiet 
that Saturday nighty except the chatting round the camp fires and 
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the croaking of the Corean frogs, as the men cleaned themselves 
and prepared for their Sunday work. Toward midnight a body of 
white-coats approached, set up a tremendous howling, and began 
a dropping hre on our main pickets. As they moved about in the 
darkness, they Iqpked like ghosts. When the long roll was sounded, 
our men sprang* to their* arms and fell in like old vetdtans. A 
few shells were scattered among the ghostly howlerS, and all wa% 
quiet again. The marines occupied a strong position half a^mile 
from the main body, a rice-field dividing them, with only a nayrow 
focpt-path in the centre.-. They slept with their arms at their side, 
and, divided into three reliefs, kept^ watch. 

While at the anchorage off Boisoe Island that evening, twelve 
native Christians, approaching noiselessly in the dark, made signs 
of a desire to commginicate. They had come in a junk from some 
point on the coast to inquire after their pastor, Bidel, and two obher 
French missionaries whom they expected. ^ To their great distress, 
the Americans could give them no information. Fearifig lest the 
government might kn«w, from the build of their craft, from what 
part of the country they came, and punish them for communicating 
with the foreigners, they^biimed their boat and returned home. 

Next day wad Sunday. The reveille was sounded in the camps, 
breakfast eaten, and blankets rolled up. Company C tfnd the pion- 
eers were sent into the fort to complete its destruction, by burning 
up the rice, dried fish, and huts still standing. 

The march began at 7 a.m. The sun rolled up in a cloudless 
sky and the weather was very warm. It was a rough road, if, in- 
deed, it could be called such, being but a bridle-path over hills and 
* valleys, and through rice fields. Whole companies were required to 
drag the h'bwitzers up the hills and through the narrow defiles. 
The «narines led the advance. The next line of fortifications, the 
“ middle fort,” waa soon entered. The guns were found loaded, as 
they had been deserted* aA soon as the fort was made a target by 
'th^Monocacy, e\^ry one of whqse shots told. The work of dis- 
mantling was here thoroughly done. The sixty brass pieces of ar- 
tillery, all of them insignificant breech-loaders of two-inch bore, 
wrere tumbled into the river, and the fort appropriately named 
“ Fort Monocacy.” 

The difficult march was resumed under a blazing yun and in 
steaming heat A succession of steep hills lay before tfein. Sap- 
pers and miners, with picks, shovels, and axes, went ahead levelling 
and wid^ing the *road, cutting bushes an& fiUing hollows. The 
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guBS^ had to be hauled up and lowered down the steep places b; 
means of ropes. Large masses of white coats tod black heads hov- 
ered on their flanks, evidently purposing to get in the rear. Their 
numbers were increasing. ' The danger was imminent. The fort 
must be token soon or never. « 

A de^chment of flve howitzers and three companies were de- 
tailed to guard the flanks and rear under Lieutenant-Commander 
Wheeler. The main body then moved forward to storm the fort 
(citadel). This move of our forces checkmated the enemy and 
made victory sure, redeeming a critical moment and turning danger 
into safety. 

Hardly were the guns in position, when the Coreans, massing 
their forces, charged the hill in the very teeth of the howitzers’ fire. 
Our^men calmly took sure aim, and by steadily 'firing at long range, 
so shattered the ranks of the attacking force that they broke and 
fled, leaving a clear field. The fort was now doomed. The splendid 
practice of our howitzers effectually prevented any ]large body of 
the enemy from getting into action, and mH.Ue certain the capture 
of the cidadel. 

Meanwhile the Monocacy, moving up the river and abreast of 
the land force, poured a steady fire of shell through the walls and 
into the fort, while the howitzers of the rear- guard on the hiU 
behind, reversing «^heir muzzles, fired upon the garrison over the 
heads of our men in the ravine. The infantry and marines hav- 
ing rested awhile after their forced march, during which several 
had been overcome by heat and sunstroke, now formed for a 
charge. 

The citadel to be assaulted was the key to the whole line of 
fortiflca&ons. It crowned the apex of a conical hill one himdred 
and fifty feet high, measuring from the bottom of the ravine^' It 
mounted, with the redoubt below, one hundrlid and fori^-three 
guns. The sides of the hill were very steep, the walls of the fort 
joining it almost without a break. « IJp this stee^ incline our i^n 
were to rush in the face of the garrison’s* fire. Could the white- 
coats^depress the jingals at a sufficiently low angle, they must an- 
nihilate the blue-jackets. Should our men reach the wcQls, they 
could easily enter through the breaches made by the Monocacy’s 
shells. Afi^usual, slowness, hjid the national habit of being behind 
time, sa^^ our men and lost the day for Corea. 

A terrible reception awaited the Americtos. , Every man inside 
was bol^nd to die at his post, for this fort being the key^^ aU the 
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others, was held by the tiger*hunters, who, if. they flinched before 
the enemy, were to bd put to death by their own people. 


j MUD FLAT! 


^^XaifdlngJiUliKrih. 


/ - i 5 

Map of the American Naval Operations in 1871. | 

All be&g ready,# oruf men rose up with a yell and rushed for 
the redoubt, officers in front. A storm of jin^ balls raintd over 
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iheit heads, but their dash up the hill was so rapid that the gar- 
rison could not depress their pieces or load fast enough. Their 
powder burned too- slowly to hurt the swift Yankeea Goaded to 
despair the tiger-hunters *“ chanted their war-dirge in a blood- 
chilling ^cadence which nothing can duplicate.” They mounted 
the parapet, fighting with furious courage. They cast stones at 
our men. T?hey met them with spear and sword. With hands 
emptied of weapons, they picked up dust and threw in the invaders* 
eyes*to blind them. Expecting no quarter and no relief, they con- 
tested the ground inch by inch and fought only to die. Sedges 
were shot and tumbled into the river. Most of the wounded were 
drowned, and some cut their own throatgr as they rushed into the 
water. 

Jieutenant McKee was the first to mount the parapet and leap 
inside the fort. For a momeni^ and only a moment, he stood alone 
fighting against overwhelming odds. A bullet struck him in the 
groin, a d/orean brave rushed forward, and, with a terrible lunge, 
thrust him in the thigh, and then turned* upon Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Schley, who had leaped over the parapet. The spear passed 
harm]essly between the arm and body of tSie American as a carbine 
bullet laid the Gorean dead. 

The fort was now full of officers and men, and a hand to hand 
fight between the* blue and white began to strew the ground with 
corpses. Corean sword crossed Yankee cutlass, and clubbed car- 
bine brained the native whose spear it dashed aside. The garrison 
fought to the last man. Within the walls those shot and bayoneted 
numbered nearly one Aundred. Not one unwoimded prisoner was, 
takpn. The huge yellow cotton flag, which floated ffom a very 
short staff in the centre, was hauled down by Captain McLane Til- 
ton and two marines. Meanwhile a desperate fight went on" out- 
side the fort. During the charge, some qf the* Coreans retreated 
from the fort, a movement which caught the eye of Master McLean. 
Hastily collecting a party of his men, he moved to the left on "^e' 
double quick to cut off the fugitives. He was just in time. The 
fugiteves, forty or fifty in all, after firing, attempted to rush past 
him. They were driven baek in diminished numbers. Hemmed, 
in between the captured fort and their enemy, McLean charged 
them with^his handful of then. Hiding behind some rocks, they 
fought witL desperation until they were alk killed, only two or three 
being made prisoners^ Another party attempting to e^ape were 
nearly annihilated b^ Cassel’s battei^, which sent canister^to their 
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flying backs, mowing them down in swaths. • Moving at full speed, 
many were shot lik^rabbits, falling heels over head. At the same 
time Captain Tilton passed to the right of the fort and caught 
another party retreating along the crest of the hill joining the two 
forts, and, with»a steady jQarbine fire, thinned tfieir numbers. At 
12.45 the stars and stripes floated over all the forts. A phofographer 
came ashore and on his camera fixed the horrible picture of bloods 

The scene after the battle smoke cleared away, and our mAi sat 
down to rest, was of a kind to thoroughly satisfy those who* look 
on war as a pastime.” * It was one from which humanity loves to 
avert her gaz^. Two hundred and forty-three corpses in their 
white garments lay in and around the citadel. Many of them were 
clothed in thick cotton armor, wadded to nine thicknesses, which 
now smouldered aWay. A sickening stench of roasted flesh ^lled 
the air, which, during the day and night, became intolerable. Some 
of the wounded, fearing their captors worse than their torture, 
slowly bumed to death ; choosing rather to suffer living cremation 
than to save their livetf as captives. Our men, as they dragged the 
smoking corpses into the burial trench, found one man who could 
endure the torture no Idnger. Making signs of life, he w^s soon 
stripped of his clothes, but died soon after of his wounds and< 
bums. Only twenty prisoners, all wounded, were taken alive. 
At least a hundred corpses floated or sunk in the river, which ran 
here and there in crimson streaks. At this one place probably as 
many as three hundred and fifty Corean patriots gave up their lives 
for their country. 

On the American side, the gallant McKe^, who fell as his father 
fell in Mexico, at the head of his men, the first ii^side the stormed 
works, was mortally wounded, and died soon after. One hmds- 
mafl of the Colorado and one marine of the Benicia were killed. 
Five men were se^erely^ and five slightly, wounded. 

^ The other two forts below the citadel being open to the rear 
from the main work were easily entered, no regular resistance 
being offered. The results of the forty-eight hours on shore, eigh- 
teen of which were spent in the field, were the capture of fiv$ forts 
— probably the strongest in the kingdom— fifty flags, four hundred 
and eighty-one pieces of artillery, chiefly jingals, and a large num- 
ber of matchlocks. Of the artillery c^jEbven pieces were 32,- fourteen 
were 24,- two were 20,'*and the remaining four hundr^ldTand fifty- 
four wedb 2- and«4-p6unders. The work^of destruction was car- 
ried on/md made as thorough as fire, axe, anill shovel copld make 
37 • 
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it. A victory was won, of which the American navy may feel 
proud. Zeal, patience, discipline, and bravefy characterized men 
and officers in all the movements. 

The wounded were mo<ed to the Monocacy. The forts were 
occupied all Sunday night, and early on MondAy morning the 
who?e fo^ce was re-embarked in perfect order, in ispite of the furi- 
ous tide, ris&g twenty feet. The fle^t moved down the stream 
with^ the captured colors at the mast-heads and towing the boats 
laden with the trophies of victory. Reaching the anchorage 
at half past ten o’clock, they were greeted with such ringfng 
cheers of their comrades left behind as made the woodlands echo 
again. • 

Later in the day, Dennis Hendrin (or Hanrahan) and Seth Allen, 
the two men slain in the fight, were buried o» Boisce Island, and 
the lirst American graves rose on Corean soil. At 5.45 p.m. McKee 
breathed his last* , * 

Yet the odds of battle were dreadful — three graves against 
heaps upon heaps of unburied shiin. Well Inight the pagan ask : 
“ What did Heaven mean by it ? ” 

The native wounded were kindly cared for, and their broken 
bones mended, by the fleet surgeon. Dr. Mayo. Admiral Rodgers, 
in a letter toHhe native authorities, offered to return his prisoners. 
The reply was in substance : “Do as you please mth them.” The 
prisoners were therefore set ashore and allowed to dispose of 
themselves. 

Admiral Rodgers having obeyed to the farthest limit the orders 
given him, and all hojje of making a treaty being over, two of the 
ships, withal needing to refit, the fleet sailed from the anchorage ofl 
Isle*Boi^ee the day before the fourth of July, arriving in Chifu on 
the morning of July 5 th, after .thirty-five days’ stay in Coiean 
waters. Ho arrived in time to hear of the Tientsin massacre,, which 
had taken place June 20th. “Our little' war with the heathen,” as 
the New York Herald styled it, attracted slight notice in the UniSed 
States. A few columns of news and comment from the metropoli- 
tan ip*ess, a page or two of woodcuts in an illustrated newspaper, 
the ringing of a chime of jesjs on going up Salt River (Salee), and 

* In the c]|,apel of the Naval Afadomy, at Annapolis, a tasteful mural tablet, 
“ Erected {)whis brother officers of* the Asiatic squadron,” with the naval em- 
blems — sworfe, belt, anchor, and glory-wreath — in* medallion, and inscription 
on a shield beneath, keeps, green the memory of ita upselfish paAiot and a 
gallant of^cer. ‘ • '■ 
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the usual transmission of official documents, .summed up the tran- 
sient impression on the American public. 

In China the expedition was looked upon as a failure and a de- 
feat. The popular Corean idea was, thAt the Americans had come 
to avenge the daath of pirates and robbers, and,*after several bat- 
tles, had been so surely defeated that they dare not attempt the 
task of chastisement again. * To the Tai-wen Kun theVhole matter 
was cause for personal glorification. The tiger-hunters and the^con- 
servative party at court believed that they had successfully defied 
bcfth France and America, and driven off their forces with loss. 
When a Scotch missionary in Shing-king reasoned with a Corean 
concerning the power of foreigners and their superiority in war, 
the listener’s reply, delivered with angry toss of the head and a 
snap of the fingers,«was : “ What care we for your foreign inven- 
tions ? Even our boys laugh at all your weapons.” 



CHAPTER XLm 


THE FORTS OPENED TO JAPANESE COMMERCE. 

t e 

The walls of Corean isolatiqn, so long intact, been sapped 
by the entrance of Christianity and the french missionaries, and 
now began to crumble. With the Bussians on the north, and the 
sea no longer a barrier, the Japanese began to .press upon the east, 
whilh China broke through and abolished the neutrality of the 
western border. The fires of (^iyilization began to smoke out the 
hermit • * 

The revolutions of 1868 in Japan, culminating a^ter a century 
of interior preparation, abolished the dual system and feudalism, 
and restored the mikado to supreme po^er. The capital was re- 
moved to Toki5, and the office of Foreign Affairs — a sub-bureau — 
was raised to a department; of the Imperial administration. One 
of the first things attended to was to invite the Corean govern- 
ment to resume ancient friendship and vassalage. 

This summons, coming from a source unrecognized for eight 
centuries, and to a regent swollen with pride at his victory over the 
French and his success in extirpating the Christian religion, and 
irritated at Japan foi: adopting western principles of progress* 
and' cutting free from Chinese influence and tradition, \^as spumed 
with defiance. An insolent and cjyen scurrilous letter was returned 
to the mikado’s government, which stung to ..rage the military 
classes of Japan, who began to form u •‘war-party,” which was 
headed by Saigo of Satsuma. Waiting only for the return of ^he , 
embassy from Europe, and for the word to take up the gage of bat- 
tle, they nourished their wrath to keep it warm. 

was not so to be. New factors had entered the Corean 
problem since Taiko’s time. European states were now concerned* 
in Asiatic ipolitics. Bussia^was too near, China too hostile, and 
Japan too p>or ; she was even then paying ten per cent, interest to 
London bankers on the Shimonos^ki Indemnity loan. ^Financial 
ruin, and a coUisioui with China might result, ifVar werejdeclored. 
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In October, 1873, the cabinet vetoed the scheme, and Saigo, the 
leader of the war ]^arty, resigned and retifmed to Satsuma, to 
nourish schemes for the overthrow of the ministiy and the humilia- 
tion of Corea. “ The eagle, even though starving, refuses to eat 
grain;” nor would anything less than Corean, blood satisfy the 
Japanese vetera^^s. • ^ 

In 1873, the young kiqg of Corea attained his njajority. His 
father, Tai-wen Kun, by the act of the king backed by Queen Chof 
was relieved of office, and his bloody and cnlel lease of power came 
to^n end. The young sovereign proved himself a man of mental 
vigor and independent judgment, not merely trusting to liis minis- 
ters, but opening important documents in person. He has been 
ably seconded by his wife Min, through whose influence Tai-wen 
Kun was shorn of influence, nobles of progressive spirit were re- 
instated to office, and friendship with Japan encouraged. In* this 
year, 1873, an heir to the throne wsls bom of the queen ; another 
royal child, the offspring of a concubifie, having be^p born in 
1869. * ^ 

The neutral belt of land long inhabited by deer and tiger, or 
traversed by occasional j^arties of ginseng-hunters, had within the 
last few decades been overspread with squatters, and infested by 
Manchiu brigands and Corean outlaws. The depredations of these ' 
border ruffians both across the Yalu, and on the Chinese settle- 
ments — like the raids of the wild Indians on dlir Texas frontier — 
liad become intolerable to both countries. In 1876, Li Hung 
Chang, sending a force of picked Chinese troops, supported by a 
gunboat on the Yalu, broke up the nest of robbers, and imbibed a 
* taste both for Corean politics and for rectifying the frontiers of 
Shing-kingL He proceeded at once to make said frontier “ ^ientiflc ” 
by Rowing the surveyor and plowman to enter the no longer de- 
batable land. In JL877, the governor of Shing-king proposing, the 
Peking Government shifted the eastern frontier of the empii’e 
twanty leagues nearer the rising sun, on the plea that “ the width 
of the tract left ui^cultivated wa^ of less moment than the efficiency 
of border regulations.” By this act the borders of China and 
Corea touched, and were written in Yalu water. The last vestige 
of insulation was removed, and the shocks of change now became 
more frequent and alarming. By contact with the Ifying world, 
comatose Corea was to be galvanizednnto new life. ^ 

Nevertheless the ho^le spirit of the official classes, 'Who tyran- 
nize the ^ittle countiy, was shown in the retes^ to receive envoys of 
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the mikado because they were dressed in European clothes, in petty 
regulations Mghly iAitating to the Japanese /it Fusan, and by the 
overt act of violence which we shall now narrate. 

Since 1868 the Japanes||3 navy, modelled after the British, and 
consisting of American and European iron-clads and war vessels, 
has beeij manned by crews uniformed in ‘foreign sifyle. On Septem- 
ber 19, 1875„some sailors of the Unyo J^uan, which had been enlis- 
ting off the mouth of the Ham Kiver, landing near Eong-wa for water, 
were fired on by Cor^an soldiers, xmder the idea that they were 
Americans or IVenchmen. On the 21st the Japanese, numbering 
thirty-six men, and armed with breech loaders, stormed the fort. 
Most of the garrison were shot or drowned, the fort dismantled, 
and the spoil carried to the ships. Occupying the works two days, 
the Japanese returned to Nagasaki on the 23d.^ 

iThe news of “the Kokwa [Kung-wa] affair” brought the wav- 
ering minds of both the peace and the war party of Japan to a 
decision. , , Arinori Mori Vas despatched to Peking to find out the 
exact relation of China to Corea, and secure^ J)erneutfSality. Kuroda 
Kiyotaku was sent with a fleet to the Han Biver, to make, if pos- 
sible, a treaty of friendship and open ports of trade. By the rival 
parties, the one was regarded as the bearer of the olive branch, the 
' other of. arrqws and lightning. With Kuroda went Inouy6 Bunda 
of the State Department, and Kin Binshio, the Corean liberal. 

General Kuroda sailed January 6, 1876, amid salvos of the artil- 
lery of newsj)aper criticism predicting failure, with two men-of-war, 
three transports, and three companies of marines, or less than 
eight hundred men in all, and touching at Fusan, anchored within 
sight of Seoul, February 6tli. About the same time, a courier' 
from Pejeing arrived in the capital, bearing the Impemal recom- 
mendation that a treaty be made with the Japanese. The teipper 
of the young king had been manifested long bc|,fore this by his re- 
buking the district magistrate of Kang-wa* for allowing soldiers to 
fire on peaceably disposed people, and orderingt the offendei^ to 
degradation and exile. Arinori Mori, in Peking, had received the 
written disclaimer of China’s responsibility over “the outpost 
state*” by which stroke of policy the Middle Kingdom freed her- 
self from all possible claims 6f indemnity from France, the United 
States, an<^ Japan. The way for a treaty was now smoothed, and 
the new difficulties were merely questions of form. Nevertheless, 
while Kui^da was unheard from, the Ja{>wese war preparations 
went vigorously on. ^ ' 
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Kuroda, making Commodore Perry’s tactics Ms own, disppsed 
bis fleet in the most^mposing array, made his transports look like 
men-of-war, by painting port-holes on them, kept up an incredible 
amount of fuss, movement, and bustle,, and on the 10th landed a 
dazzling array of marines, sailors, and officers in«full uniform, who 
paraded two mSies to th^ treaty-house, on Kang-wa Island, where 
two high commissioners frcvm Seoul, Ji Shinken and lb Jisho, aged 
respectively sixty-five and fifty, awaited Mm. ^ 

One day was devoted to ceremony, and three to negotiation. A 
wijtten apology for the Kang-wa affair was offered by the Coreans, 
and the details of the treaty settled,^ the chief difficulties being the 
titles to be use^. * Ten days for consultation at the capital were 
then asked for and granted, at the end of which time, the two com- 
missioners returned^ declaring the impossibility of obtaining the 
royal signature. The Japanese at once embarked on their ^lips 
in disgust. They returned only after satisfactory assurances ; and 
on February 27th the treaty, in which CLo-sen was reoognized as 
an independent natioji^ was signed and attested. The Japanese 
then made presents, mostly of western manufacture, and after be- 
ing feasted, returned IMarch 1st. Mr. Inouye Bunda then pro- 
ceeded to Europe, visiting, on his way, the Centennial Expedition 
at Philadelphia, at which also, it is said, were one or more Corean 
visitors. 

The first Corean Embassy, which since the twelfth centuiy^ had 
been accredited to the mikado’s court, sailed in May, 1876, from Fu- 
san in a Japanese steamer, landing at Yokohama May 29th, at 8 a.m. 
Two Neptune-like braves with the symbols of power — huge iron 

^ * 

* The Japanese refused to have tlie Mikado designated by^any title but that of 

Whang Ti (Japanese Kdtei) showing that he was peer to the Emperor <if China ; 
whil^he Coreans would not, in the .samo/locument, have their sovereign written 
down as Wang (Japan^e O) because they wished him shown to be an etpial of 
the Mikfldo, though ceremonially subordinate to the Whang Ti or Emperor of 
Chi^. The poor Coreans were puzzled at there being two suns in one heaven, 

• and two equal and favorite Sons of Henven. 

The commissioners from Seoul attempted to avoid the dilemma by having 
the treaty drawn up in the names of the respective envoys only ; this the 
Japanese refused to do. A compromise was attempted by having the titles of 
the Mikado of Japan, and the Hap-mun of CAo-sen inserted at the beginning ; 
and, in every necessary place thereafter, “the government ” of Dai Nippon 
(Great Japan), or of Dai Cho-sen (Great Gprea) ; this also failed. Finally, 
neither ruler was mentioned by name or title, nor was reference majil^ to either, 
and the cur^us document was drawn up in the name of the respective “ Gov- 
ernments.’* • - * - 
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tridents — ^led the procession, in which was a band of twenty per« 
formers on metal horns, conch-shells, flute^, whistles, cymbals^ 
and drums. Efifeminate-lobking pages bore the treaty documents. 
The chief envoy rode on a platform covered with tiger-skins, and 
resting on the shoulders of eight men, whild a servant bore the 
umbrella of state over his head, and fouf minor officers walked at 
his side. The remainder of the suite rode in and the 

Japanese military and civil escort completed the display. They 
breakfasted at the town hall, and by railroad and steam>cars reached 
Tokio. At the station, the contrast between the old and the lysw 
was startling. The Japanese stood with all the outward signs of 
the Civilization that is coming in.” “ On the other side, were all 
the representatives of the Barbarism that is going out.” On the 
following day, the Coreans visited the Foreign Office, and on Jime 
lst,S;he envoy, though of inferior rank, had audience of the mikado. 
For three weeks the Japanese^ amused, enlightened, and startled 
their guests by showing them their war ships, arsenals, artillery, 
torpedoes, schools, buildings, factories, an<;I# offices Equipped with 
steam and electricity — the ripened fruit of the seed planted by 
Perry in 1854. All attempts of foreigner to hold anycommimi- 
catioiS with them, were firmly rejected by the Coreans, who started 
homeward Jane 28th. The official diary, or report by tlie ambas> 
sador of this visit to Japan, was afterward published in Seoul. It 
is a colorless narrative carefully bleached of all views and opinions, 
evidently satisf;}dng the scrutiny even of enemies at court. 

During the autumn of this year, 1876, and later on, in follow- 
ing years, the British war-vessels, Sylvia and Swinger, were engaged 
in surveying portions^’of the coast of Kiung-sang province. Cap * 
taiir H. C. Saint John, who commanded the Sylvia, and had touched 
near Fusan in 1855 — long enough to see a native bastinadoed sijnply 
for selling a chicken to a foreigner— now found more hospitable 
treatment. His adventures are narrated ia his chatty book, “ The 
Wild Coasts of Nipon.” An English vessel, the Barbara Taylor, 
having been wrecked on Corean shores, an attache of the British 
Legation in Tokio was sent to Fusan to thank the authorities for 
their kind treatment of the crew. 

The Japanese found it was not wise to hasten in taking advan- 
tage of thoir new liberties ^ granted by treaty. Near Fusan, are 
thousands, of graves of natiVhs killed in the invasion of 1592-97, 
over whicn the Coreans hold an annual, memorial celebration. 

Hitherto the Japapei^e had been, rigorously' kept within their 

♦ \ 
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guarded enclosure. Going out to witness the celebration, they 
were met with a shpwer of stones, and found the road block- 
aded. After a small riot in which many words and missiles 
were exchanged, matters were righted, but the temper of the 
people showed that, as in old Japan, it woul<i*be long before 
ignorant hermits,* and not* over-gentle foreigners could live quietly 
together. « • 

Saigo, of Satsuma, dissatisfied with tiie j^eaceful results of^Ku * 
roda’s mission, and the “ brain victory ” over the Coreans, organ- 
ized, during 1877, “Thq Satsuma Rebellion,” to crush which cost 
Japan twenty tjiousand lives, $60,000,000, and seven months of 
mighty effort, the story ^of which has been so well told in the 
lamented A. H. Mounsey’s perspicuous monograph. Yet out of 
this struggle, with wjiich Corea manifested no sympathy, the nation 
emerged with old elements of disturbance eliminated, and with a 
broader outlook to the future. A more vigorous policy with Cho- 
sen was at once inaugurated. * •, 

Under the •new treojiy, Fusan (Corean, Pu-san) soon became a 
bustling place of ti-ade, with a population of two thousand, many 
of whom, however, were poor people from Tsushima. Among the 
public buildings were those of the Consulate, Chamber of •Com- 
merce, Bank, Mitsu Bishi (Three Diamonds) Steamship Company, 
and a hospital, under care of Dr. Yano, in which, up to 1882, four 
thousand Coreans and many Japanese have been*treated. A Japan- 
ese and Corean newspaper, ChO-sen ShimpOy restaurants, places 
of amusements of various grades of morality, and a variety of es- 
tablishments for turning wits and industry into money, have been 
Established. The decayed gentiy of Japan* starting in business 
with the capital obtained by commuting their hereditary pensions, 
fouri^ it difficult to compete with the trained merchants of Tokio 
and Ozaka. Great trouble from the lack of a gold and silver cur- 
rency lias been experienteeJ, as only the copper and iron sapeks, or 
• ^ csdSiy are in ciroulation. In Corean political economy to let gold 
go out of the country is to sell ^e kingdom ; and so many rogues 
have attempted the sale of brass or gilt nuggets that an assaying 
office at the consulate has been provided. The gbvemmefit of 
Tokio has urged upon that of Seoul the adoption of a circulating 
medium based on the precious metals^ and, perhaps, Cprean coins 
may yet be struck at the superb miht at Ozaka. Whil^ gold in 
dust and Aiuggets has fieen. exported for centuries, rumor credits 
the vaults* at Seoifl with being fuU of Japaqjese gold koban, .the 
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mountains to be we\I packed with auriferous quartz, and the rivers 
to run with golden sands. 

Among the callers, with diplomatic powers, from the outside 
world in 1881, each eager *and ambitious to be the first in wresting 
the coveted prizd* of a treaty, were two British captains of men-of- 
wer, wh\) amved on May 21st and 28tli ; a Frehch naval officer, 
^June 16th, vfho sailed away after a rebuff June 18th ; while at Gen- 
san^ June 7th, the Brijbish ‘man-of-war, Pegasus, came, and saw, but 
did^not conquer. 

After six years of mutual contact at Funan, the Coreans, thoflgh 
finding the Japanese as trouWesome as the latter discovered for- 
eigners to be after their own ports were. opened, have, with much 
experience learned, settled down to endure them, for the sake of 
a trade which undoubtedly enriches the covntry. The Coreans 
bu/ cotton goods, tin-plate, glass, dyes, tools, and machinery, 
clocks, watches, petroleum, fl6ur, lacquer-work, iron, hollow-ware, 
and foreign knick-knacks. A gooil sign of a desire for personal 
improvement is a demand for bath-tubs. SOap will j^robably come 
next. 

The exports are gold dust, silver, ox hides and bones, beche-de- 
mer,*fish, rice, raw silk, fans, cotton, and bamboo paper, gin- 
seng, filrs o-f many kinds, tobacco, shells for inlaying, dried fish, 
timber, beans and peas, hemp, jute, various plants yielding paper- 
stock, peony-bark, gall-nuts, varnishes and oils, and a variety of 
other vegetable substances having a universal commercial value. 

Even Riu Kiu has seen the benefits of trade, and five mer- 
chants from what is now the Okinawa X:en of the mikado’s empire 
— formerly the Loo Choo island kingdom — came to Tokio in Feb- 
ruaiy, 1882, to form a company with a view to establishing an 
agency in Fusan, and exchanging Corean products for Biu<^Kiu 
sugar, grain, and fish. • ^ 

Gensan (Corean, Won-san) was opefled May 1, 1880. In a fer- 
tile region, traversed by two high jroads, with the‘fur country near, 
and a magnificent harbor in front, the prospects of trade are 
good. The Japanese concession, on which ai’e some imposing pub- 
lic buildings, includes about forty-two acres. An exposition of 
Japanese, European, and American goods was established which 
was visited by 25,000 people, its object being to open the eyes 
and pockets of the natives, who seemed, Jo the Tokio merchants, 
tidier, stouter, and better looking than those of Fui^n. One 
twenty-sixth of the (^odds sold was< Japanese, tlie rest, mostly cot* 
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ton goods and ‘notions/ were American and Eoropean. The bnqr 
season of trade is in abtomn and early winter. For the jSrst three 
months the settlers were less troubled by tigers than by continual 
rumors of the approach of a band of a thousand “ foyeigner-haters,” 
who were sworn to anniliil^te the aliens on the sacred soil^of Cho- 
sen. The bloodthirsty braves, however, postponed the execution 
of their purpose. The Japanese merchants, so far from finding the • 
Coreans innocently verdant, soon came in contact with monopofies, 
rings, guilds, and tricks of trade that showed a surprising knowledge 
of business. Official int<*rmeddling completed their woe, and loud 
and long were tlfe complaints of the fnikado’s subjects. Yet profits 
were fair, and the first anniversary of the opening of the port was 
celebrated in grand style. Besides dinners and day fii’eworks, the 
police played the ancifent national game of polo, to the great ami^e- 
ment of the Coreans. Among the foreign visitors in May, 1881, was 
Doctor Frank Cowan, an American gentleman, and surgeon on the 
Japanese steamer Tsuruga Maru, who made a short journey in the 
vicinity among the goocPnatured natives. Besides spying out the 
land, and returning well laden with trophies, he records, in a letter 
to the State Department i!t Washington, this prophecy : “ Nejt to 
the countries on the golden rim of the Pacific, . . . . ,to dis- 

turb the monetary equilibrium of the world, will be Corea.” “The 
geological structure is not incompatible with tjae theory that the 
whole region [east coast] is productive of the precious metal.” 

To regulate some points of the treaty, and if possible postpone 
the opening of the new port of In-chifin (Japanese, Nin-sen) a second 
4^bassy was despatched to Japan, which arrived at Yokohama, 
August 11, ^880. The procession of tall and portly men dressed 
in green, red, and pink garments of coarse cloth, with TUhinese 
shoe^ and hats of mighty diameter; moved through the streets amid 
the rather free remarks ^f the spectators, who commented in no 
complimentary language on the general air of dinginess which 
*these Bip Van Wmkles of the orient presented. Tire Coreans re- 
mained in Tokio until September 8th. Perfect courtesy was every- 
where shown them, as they visited schools and factories, And 
studied Japan’s modem enginery of war and peace. The general 
attitude of the Tokio press and populace was that of condescend- 
ing familiarity, of generous hospitaliti^ mildly flavored with con- 
tempt^ an^ tempered by a very uncertein hope that thesS people 
might devalop into good pupils — and custoipers. 

ChO-sen did not lack attentidhs from the ouffiide world — 
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£ngland, France, Italy, and the United States — during the year 
1880. Whether missionaries of the Holy 'Synod of Hussia at- 
tempted to cross the Tumen, we do not know ; but in the spring 
of 1880, a Muscovite vessSl appeared off one of the ports of Ham* 
Kiung, to open commercial relations. ^The offei^ was politely de- 
clined. The Italian war-vessel Vettor Pisani, having on board H. 

♦ R H. the Duke of Genoa, arrived off Fusan, August 1, 1880, at 
1 P.& — a few hours after the Corean embassy had left for Japan. 
One survivor of the Italian ship, Bianca Portia, wrecked near Quel- 
part in 1879, had been kindly treated by the Corean authorities 
and sent to Nagasaki. The duke, through the Japanese consul, 
forwarded a letter of thanks to the governor of Tong-nai, who, 
however, returned the missive, though with a courteous answer. 
Aftpr seven days, the Vettor Pisani sailed nor^ihward, and avoiding 
Gensan and the Japanese consul, anchored off Port Lazareff, where, 
during his six days* stay, he was visited by the local magistrate, to 
whom he committed a letter of application for trad^ Some native 
cards of silk-worm*s eggs were also securfid to test their value for 
Itcdy. After a three days* visit to Gensan the ship sailed away, the 
Italian believing that negociations with the Coreans would succeed 
better Y^ithout Japanese aid, and congratulating himself upon hav- 
ing been more successful than the previous attempts by the Brit- 
ish, and especially«-by the French (Captain Fourmier, of the Lynx) 
and American (Commodore Shufeldt) diplomatic agents, whose let- 
ters were returned unread. 

The Government of the United States had not forgotten Corea, 
and Japan had signif ed her willingness to assist in opening th^ 
he^it nation to American commerce. On April 8, 1^78, Senator 
Sargent, of California, offered a resolution that President Hayes 
“ appoint a commissioner to represent this countiy in an efihrt to 
arrange, by peaceful means and with the cud of the friendly offices 
of Japan, a treaty of peace and commerce between the Pj^ited 
States and the Kingdom of Corea.” The bill passed to a second* 
reading, but, the Senate adjourning, no action was taken. In 1879, 
the U. S. steamship Ticonderoga, under Commodore R W. Shufeldt, 
was sent on a cruise around the world in the interests of American 
commerce, and to make, if possible, a treaty with Corea. Enter- 
ing the harbor of Fusan, *]\iay 14, 1880, Commodore Shufeldt 
begged *bhe Japanese consul, who visited* the ship, to forward his 
papers to Seoul. The, consul complied, hvfc, ui}fortunat^y, neither 
the interpreters not the governor df Tong-nai — preferring present 
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pay and comfort to possible future benefit — would have anything to 
do with such dangefous business. Japanese rumor asserts that 
the Coreans seeing the letter addressed on the outside to ** the 
King of Corea/’ declined to receive it, I>artly bectuise their sover- 
eign was “ not hang of K{»rai ” but “ King of Cho-sen.” Under the 
circumstances, the American cotild do nothing more than with- 
draw, which he did amid the usual salute from a Corlan fort neaoi 
by. A second visit being equally fruitless, the Ticouderoga ilgain 
turned her stem toward the last outstanding and irreconcilable 
scdBer among nations at western alliances,” and her prow home- 
ward. • • 

The Corean embassy, bailing in their attempts to have the Jap- 
anese go slowly, Hanabusa, the mikado’s envoy at Seoul, now vigor- 
ously urged the opening of the third port, and, after much di^us- 
sion, In-chiCin,* twenty-five miles from Seoul, was selected ; in De- 
cember, 1880, Hanabusa and his suite, crossing the frozen rivers, 
went thither, apd selected the ground for the Japanese cdncession. 

The old questions'*\)pon which political parties in the hermit 
nation had formed themselves, now sank out of sight, and the new 
element of excitement was the all-absorbing question of brejbking 
the seals of national seclusion. The Civilization Party,” or the 
Progressionists, were opposed to the Exclusionists, *Port-closers, 
and Foreigner-haters. Heading the former or^liberal party were 
the young king and queen, Bin Kenko, Bin Shoshoko, Bi Saiwo, 
and other high dignitaries, besides Kin Giokin and Jo Kohan, for- 
mer envoys to Japan. The leader of the Conservatives was the Tai- 
wen-kun, father of the king and late regen^. The neutrals clus- 
tered aroun^ Kin Koshiu. 

Physicifiy speaking, the Coreans see the sun rise over Japan 
and %et over China, bulb morally, and in rhetoric, their sun of pros- 
perify has ever riscih and set in China. Some proposed to buy all 
machinery, arms, and government material in China, and imitate 
' her plans and policy, and conform to the advice of her statesmen. 
The other side urged the adoption of Japanese methods and mate- 
rials. The pro-Chinese gentry imitated the Peking mandonns in 

_ 

* This fu city, called by the Japanese Ninsen, or Nii-gawa, was well known 
by the Japanese, as is shown on their mapc^f the sixteenth cehtury. The 
name means Two Rivers. The rise and fall of the tides here is ^ery great, 
sometimes counting to a difference of twenty-nine feet ; and in winter the 
'shore-water is frozen. ^Larje vessels cannot anchoi^within a mile of the shore. 
The port Chi-mul-DO is at some distahce from the city.* 
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details of dress, household decoration, and culture ; while all their 
books conveying Western science must be read* from Chinese trans- 
lations. The pro-Japanese Coreans had their houses furnished with 
Japanese articles, they re^td and studied Japanese literature and 
translations of European books, and wh^n out off Corea the most 
radical among them wore coats and pantaloons. The long and hot 
disputes between the adherents of both* parties seriously hampered 
the government, while precipitating a revolution in the national 
policy ; for serious debate in a despotic country is a sign of awak- 
ening life. « ‘ 

About this time, early in 1«681, a remarkable document, com- 
posed by Kwo-in-ken, adviser to the Chinese Minister to Japan, had 
a lively effect upon the court of Seoul. It was entitled “ Policy for 
Cor^a.” It described the neighbors of Cho-sun, and pointed out 
her proper attitude to each of them. From Bussia, devoted as she 
is to a policy of perpetual aggrandizement at the expense of other 
countries* and consumed by lust for land, Corea igi in imminent 
danger. China, on the contrary, is Corea’s ‘liatural ally and Mend, 
ever ready with aid in men and money ; both countries need each 
other^ and their union should be as closer as lips and teeth. For 
historic^ and geographical reasons, Corea and Japan should also be 
one in friendship, and thus guard against ‘‘Bussia the ravenous.” 
The next point treated is the necessity of an alliance between Corea 
and the United States, because the Americans are the natural 
friends of Asiatic nations. Pointing out the many advantages of 
securing the friendship of the Americans, and making a treaty 
with them first, the igiemorialist urges the Coreans to seize the^ 
golden opportunity at once. , 

About the same time, Li Hung Chang, China’s liberal states- 
man, wrote a letter to a Corean gentleman, in which the advi6e to 
seek the friendship of China and the United States was strongly 
expressed, and a treaty with the Americans urged as a matter of 
national safety. Many, though not all, of the members of the em- 
bassies to Japan returned full of enthusiasm for Western civiliza- 
tion.* It soon became evident that the king and many of his ad- 
visers were willing to make ctreaties. In Peking, the members of 
the embassy, before the winter of 1881 was over, began diplomatic 
fiirtations with the Americ&p Legation. At that time, however, 
neither Minister J. B. Angell, in Peking, • nor John A., Bingham, 
in Tukio, had any authority to make a treifty yfi^ Corea. While 
the way . was thus m&de ready, the representations of Messrs. Bing« 
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ham and Angell to the State Department at Washington impressed 
upon our Government the necessity of having a' diplomatic agent 
near at hand to take advantage of the next opportunity. Hitherto 
the only avenue of entrance seemed tbjrough the Japanese good 
offices ; but the ^parent willingness of Coreans ia*Peking, the ex- 
perience of the Italians ih the Vettor Pisani at Fusan rmd Port 
Lazareff, the advice of Chinese statesmen to Corea to have faith in 
the United States, and to open her ports to American commerce, * 
convinced the American minister at Peking tliat China, rather than 
Japan, would furnish the^ better base of diplomatic operations* for 
breaking down ^e Corean rcpulsive^policy. 

The Government at Washington responded to the suggestion, 
and in the spring of 1881, Commodore Shufeldt was sent by tbrr 
State Department to JPeking as naval attache to the Legation, so as 
to be near the American Minister and be ready with his experi- 
ence, should a further attempt “to bring together the strange 
States of the Extreme Sea ” be made. ' » • 

Shortly after the t.»presentation of Kwo-in-ken*s memorial in 
Seoul, a party of thirty-four prominent men of the civilization 
party, led by Gio Inchiu jtnd Kio Yeichoku, set out from Seoul to 
visit Japan and further study the problem of how far Westem ldeas 
were adapted to an oriental state. 

The proposition to open a port so near the capital to the Japa- 
nese, and to treat with the Americans, was not^ left unchallenged. 
The ultra-Confucianists, headed by Ni Mansun, stood ready to op- 
pose it with word and weapon. In swelling Corean rhetoric, this 
bigoted patriot from Chung-chong proved to his own satisfaction 
that all the nations except China and Corea"* were uncivilized, and 
that the pr^^sence of foreigners would pollute the holy land. Gath- 
ering an array of seven hundred^ of his followers, he dressed in 
mourning to showthis grief, and with the figure of an axe on his 
shoulders, in token of rtskang his life by his act, he presented his 
meifibrial to the king, and sat for seven days in front of the royal 
palace. He demanded that In-chiiin should not be opened, the two 
Bin should be deposed, and all innovations should cease. 

The popular form of the dread of foreigners was shown in dele- 
gations of country people, who came iffto Seoul to forward petitions 
and protestations. Placards were ported on or near the palace 
gates, full of violent language, and prophesying the mq^t woful 
results of “{Vestem blig\ii and poison upon the country which had 
ever been the object of the special favor of the sprits. 
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• Another party of two thousand literaiy men, fanatical patriots^ 
had assembled at Cho-rio to go up to SeoU to overawe the pro- 
gressive ministers, but were met by messengers from the court and 
turned back by the promise that the party about to visit Japan 
under royal patronage should be recalled. Fpr a moment the 
k:ng hkd thrown a sop to these cerberian zedots, whose three 
heads of delhiand would keep Ch5-sen*-as inaccessible as Hades. 

iThe order came tpo Idte, the progressionists had left the shores, 
anil were in Nagasaki. Thence to Ozaka, where some remained to 
study the arts and sciences ; the majority proceeded to TokiO to 
examine modem civilization jn its manifold phases. Unlike Peter 
the Great, some of these reformers began with themselves, cloth- 
^ing mind and body with the nineteenth century. Dropping the 
garments of picturesque mediacvalism, th^ put on the work- 
suit of buttoned coat and trousers and learned the value of minutes 
from American watcheai, The cutting off their badge of nationality 
— the thp-knot — was accompanied with emotions very similar to 
those of bereavement by death. •• • 

Qio Inchiu* after his return from Japan was deq)atched on a 
mission to China, where his conference, was chiefly with li Hung 
Chang. He returned home by way of Fusan, December 29, 1881. 
He ha'd now a good opportunity of judging the relative merits of 
Japan and Chin& His patriotic eye saw that the first need of 
Corean reform was in strengthening the army ; though the poverty 
of the country gave slight hope of speedy success. 

The results of this mission were soon apparent, for shortly 
after, eighty young men, of the average age of twenty, were sent 
to Tientsin, where fhey are now, 1882, diligently pursuing their 
studied; some in the arsenal, learning the manufacture of fire- 
arms, others learning the English language. A returned C9nnese 
student — one of the number lately recalled fiom New England — 
while severely sarcastic at the Corekn ‘government's “poor dis- 
crimination in selecting the country from which her studentsi 
could profit most,” added, “ they possess a far better physique for 
th^ navy than any of our future imperial midshipmen.” 

> In this and the following chapter the names of Corean noblemen have 
been given in their Japanese form, ie., Bin for Min, etc., but in the Sapple« 
mentary Chapter according to Korean pronunciation. 
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THE YEAR OF THE TREATIES. 

The year 1882 opened ominously. A fire broke out in the royal 
palace in Seo^, on January 27th, in which two buildings, nearly 
completed for the heir apparent, were burned down. The fire '»»fss 
at first believed to^have political significance, and the tension of 
the public mind was not relaxed until it was shown that tha fire 
was the result of pure accident. , 

The spirit of progress made advance, but discussion reached 
fever-heat in deciding whether the favor of Japan or China should 
be most sought, and which foreign nation, the United States, 
France, or England, should be admitted first to treaty rights. Bin, 
opposed to the arbitrary spirit of the Japanese, edged hier argu* 
ment by proposing an alliance with foreigners in order to check- ' 
mate the designs of Japan. 

An event not unlooked for increased the pdwer of the progres- 
sionists. One Kozaikai urged the plea of expulsion of foreigners in 
such intemperate language that he was accused of reproaching the 
sovereign. At the same time, a conspiracy against the life of the 
’ king, involving forty persons, was discovered, and the sword and 
torture c^me into play. Kozaikai was put to death, nx 9 ny of the 
coij^piratora were exiled, and the ringleaders were sentenced to 
be broken alive pn the wheel, the revolutions of which tore off 
hands* and feet in succession. Six of those doomed to death were 
sparred, through^ the intercession of a minister, and one, the king’s 
cousin, who delivered himself up, was pardoned by his sovereign on 
the ground of the prisoner’s insanity. The Progressionists had 
now the upper hand, and early in the spring Gio Inchiu and HiDsen 
left on a mission to Tientsin, to acquaint the Americans and Chinese 
with the information that the Corean government was roady to 
make treaties, and that the proper officer would be at ]^-ohiiin to 
sign the. Compact and complete the negotiations. 

Meanwhile the reforms in military affi:irs^were begun with en- 
2S 
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ergy.' Japanese offioers, at the head of whom was Lieutenant 
Horimoto, drilled picked men in Seoul, with creditable success, in 
spite of their unwieldy hats and costume, and the jeers of the anti- 
foreign people, in public as'well as in private. Substantial proof 
of the adoption of Japan’s military system was shpwn in an order 
sent to I’okio for a few hundred Snider rifles with equipments — 
tjie weapon of the British army — and one for twenty thousand of 
the rifles made at the J^padhse arsenal in Tokio, which, combining 
the lyierits of the best-known military fire-arm, contained improve- 
ments invented and patented by Colonel JJurata, of the mikado’s 
army. Two Corean notables la/^er again visited Japan in April of 
this year, and were annoyed to find a report spread abroad in Na- 
ga^i that they had come to raise a money loan. Nevertheless, 
they proceeded to Kioto and Tokio. Some of hheir suite went into 
the printing-offices and silk worm breeding establishments to 
learn these arts, while type, pHresses, and printing material were 
ordered fcfr use at homo. 

Affairs had so shaped themselves that evin to outsiders it be- 
came evident that the Corean apple was ripe even to falling. By 
March 4th it was known at the American ^Legation in Peking that 
, “ Barfiis was willin’,’’ while to the Japanese envoy then in Tokio 
it became ceftain that, unless he made all haste to In-chiiin, the 
American commodore would have his treaty signed and be off 
without even waiting for a call. Hastily bidding his friends 
good-by, he left in the Japanese steamer, Iwaki Kuan, and ar- 
rived in the harbor just one hour before the American corvette 
Swatara arrived with Commodore Shufeldt on board. With the 
Swatara were three Chinese men-of-war, one of them an iron-* 
clad! * ■ 

The American diplomatic agent, Commefdore R W. Shufddt, 
having spent nearly a year in China, surmounting difficulties that 
few will know of until the full history eff the American treaty with 
Corea is written, arrived in the Swatara off Chimul{>o, May 7th. *Ac- 
Gompanied by three officers. Commodore Shufeldt went six miles into 
the interior to the office of the Corean magistrate to formulate the 
treaty. Though surrounded every moment by curious crowds, no 
disrespect was shown in any way. Two days afterward, the treaty 
document ^’as signed on a point of land in a temporary pavilion 
opposite the ship. Thus, in flie most modest manner the negotia- 
tions were concluded, and a treaty with the United States was, after 
repeated failures, secured by the gallant officer who, by this , act 
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of successful diplomacy, closed a long and^ brilliant professional 
career.’ • 

Both on the American and Corean side the results had been 
brought about only after severe toil. ^The Corean nobleman Bin, 
a cousin of th^ queen, had so labored in Seoillfnight and day to 
commit the government* to the policy of making treaties with the 
Americans, that, when the messengers had been despatched with 
the order for Commodore Sbufeldt t(/ appear in Imperatric^Guft, 
he fell ill, and was unable to appear at In-chiiin. The American 
elhvoy was so worn oui* with anxiety and toil by his efibrts to have 
Corea opened einder Chinese auspices, that on landing at San Fran- 
cisco, he retired to the .naval hospital at Mare’s Island to recover 
his exhausted strength. 

Four days after»the signing of the American and Chinese treaties, 
the Corean capital was full of mirth and gayety, on accouift of a 
wedding in the royal family. The crown prince, a lad of nine years 
old, was wedded to the daughter of Jun, a nobleman cfim high rank, 
who had postponed ft wisit to Japan until the nuptials were accom- 
plished. A brilliant procession in the streets of Seoul marked the 
event, and for a momeirf; the excitement concerning foreigners was 
forgotten. None foresaw the bloody ending of this honeyihoon so 
happily begun. 

The British minister at Tokio, Sir Harry Parkes, who had left no 
stone unturned to secure a personal interview with the ambassador 

* Commodore R. W. Shufeldt was born in Dutcbess County, New York, in 
1822, and entered the navy in 1839, serving ten years on foreign stations and 
in the coast survey. One cruise to the west coast of Africa interested him in 
the negro #olony of Liberia, in which he has ever sincp felt concern. From 
1850 to 1800, our navy being in a languishing state, he was efigage^in the 
niftrcantile marine servfce, and in organizing a transit route across the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec. In 1800 an article of his on the slave trade between the Is- 
land of Cuba and the coafet of Africa, drew the attention of the government to 
hllu, and led to ligs appointment of Consul-General at Havana. The slave-trade 
was soon effectually broken up, anft through the trying period of the first half 
of the civil war, he was occupied in his civil duties, at one time going to Mex-^ 
ico on a confidential mission to President Juarez, passing unrecognized^through 
the French lines. He was on blockade duty during the last two years of the 
civil war. In 1865 he went to China, as if^^-captain of the Hartford, and com- 
manding the Wachusett visited Corea. In 1870 he organized.^ party for the 
survey of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, his report being made the basis of Cap-* 
tain Ea^* ship-railway project. The official history of the s^i-diplomatio 
cruise of the Ticonderop^a round the world (1878-1880) has been written, but 
has not yet been published. 
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in 1376^ and, since that time, British trade with Corea, was still on 
the alert. He at once ordered Admiral Willes to proceed to In- 
chilin. Leaving his large fleet in Japanese waters, Admiral Willes 
left Nagasaki in the Vigilant, May 27th, while Mr. William G. As- 
ton, the accomplished linguist and Corean scholar, /'eceived orders 
to follow*. The Admiral’s business was soon despatched, a treaty 
was made, and^ his return to Yokohama was aocomphshed June 14th, 
tne U.<S. steamship Ashi\elot haluting<him on his arrival. The French^ 
and Qermans were the next to improve the long-awaited opportunity. 
The German admiral left Japan in the maivof-war Stosch, on M^y 
31st, while a vessel of the French navy entered the port of In- 
chihn June 5th. There had thus appeared imthis sequestered nook of 
cf^tion, within a few days, two American, three British, one French, 
one Japanese, and flve Chinese armed vessels. AH of them, except 
the French, had left by June 8th, to the great relief of the coimtry 
folks and old men and wojtnen, toany of whom, with the children, 
had fled to <;he hills when the big guns began to waste^their powder 
in salutes, to the detriment of the thatched redfs of the houses. 

China lost no time in taking advantage of the position secured 
her by treaty. No vexatious delays of ratification troubled her. 
Everything had been arranged beforehand with the Coreans, so 
that, on the rercum of the vessels from In-chitin, officers were de- 
spatched to Shanghae to sail for Genson and Fusan, and select land 
for public buildings. 

During the present year the Japanese legation in Seoul has 
numbered about forty persons, including secretaries, interpreters, 
military officers, policemen, students, and servants. Notwith- 
standing their precarious situation, amid the turbulent elements at 
work'around them,* they seemed to enjoy the spectacle before their 
eyes of a repetition of the history of theil* own country after 
Perry’s arrival in 1853. The young men of the legation visited the 
historic sites near the capit^, enjoyed %he mountain and ri^r 
scenery, and studied the Corean language and literature. At first 
the common people believed that their visitors sucked the blood of 
‘ the cljjddren lured away by them ; and so carefully guarded their 
little ones. By and by, however, as more liberty was afforded 
them, the occasional pelting with vegetables and pebbles became 
^ less frequenf, and even the women would talk with them. 

The light-hearted Japanese seemed to suspect no imminent dan- 
ger, although the old fanatic and tyrant Tai-wcn Kun was still alive 
and plotting. To inscire perfect secrecy for his plan^ it is said 
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that he employed two or three mutes to wait on him, and act as 
his messengei's. Ha was the centre of all the elements hostile to 
innovation, and being a man of imusual ability, was possessed of 
immense influence. The populace of Sepul and of the country had 
been taught to believe that *^the Japanese wencb inebriated with 
the manners of cliristian flations, and were enchanted by the West- 
ern devils, and that as a l^uropeanized country of the devil was 
being created in their immediate neighborhood, they must expe^ 
the barbarians. V Every means had been uled to inflame the^ peo- 
ple against foreigners. Stone monuments had been set up on* the 
high roads and ^market-places which bore this inscription — ‘‘The 
Western barbarians will come to invade our soil, there are but two 
alternatives for Cho-sen ; to go to war, or to maintain peace. 
submit peacefully nieans to sell the country ; therefore we Coreans 
must resort to arms.’’ Many thousands of these inscribed 8k>nes 
Lad been set up, and an edict had Jbeen issued, commanding the 
ink-makers to inscribe their sticks of ink with this in^^matory 
declaration. When 2 ^c{]bles of high rank would advocate progres- 
sive views, Tai-wen Kun would sneeringly dare them to remove 
these anti-foreign monuments. 

During the nine years of his nominal retirement from goffice, 
from 1873 to 1882, this bigoted Confucianist, who refused i;o know * 
anything of the outer world, bided his time and waited his oppor- 
tunity, which came during the summer of the ^present year. Just 
when the populace was most excited over the near presence of the 
'Americans and other foreigners at In-chiun, the usual rainfall was 
withheld, the wells dried up, and in the consequent drouth, the 
*rice crop was threatened with total failurei The diviners, sorcer- 
ers, and ailti-foreign party took advantage of the* situation to .play 
on 4he fears of the superstitious people. The spirits, displeased at 
the intrusion of the Western devils, were angry and were cursing 
the land. At the same time the soldiery of the capital were dis- 
affected, as some say on account of arrearages of wages, or as 
others aver, because the old wWriors of the bow and arrow hated 
the Japanese method of drilling as a foreign innovation insulting 
to the goda A more probable reason is that on account df the 
failure of the rice-harvest, the soldiefs’ rations were cut down, and 
they were deprived of this choice cerpal for food. Among the first 
Corean officers killed was the superintendent of the rice store- 
houses, \^ich were p^ged by the hungry mob. * 

On July 23d, ^hile the kjng was out •in^the open air praying 
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for rain, a mob of sympathizers mth Tai-wen Kun attempted to 
seize his person. I^e king escaped to the ipastle. According to 
one account, some mischief-maker then started the report in the city 
that the Japanese had attacked the royal castle, and had seized the 
king and queen, *and that the prime minister with ^e palace-guards 
irx vainly endeavoring to beat back the as^hilants, had been defeated ; 
and that every Corean should take up arms. Forthwith the mob 
rushed with frantic violence ugofi the legation, murdering the 
Japanese policemen and students whom they met* in the streets 
and* the Japanese military instructors in th^ barracks. Not satisfied 
with this, the rioters, numberii^ 4,000 men, attack€;(l and destroyed 
the houses of the ministers favoring foreign intercourse. Before 
'quiet was restored, the queen, Min, the heir apparent and his wife, 
the chief ministers of the government, MiUeThai Ho and Min 
YonI' Ik, were, as was supposed, murdered ; but all these emerged 
alive. Many of the Mins and i^even Japanese were killed. 

The Japanese, by their own account, had suspected no danger 
until the day of the riot, when they noticed gireat excitement among 
the people, and that crowds were assembling and rushing to and fro. 
They sent out a policeman to inquire in^o the natiure of the dis- 
turbahee, and at two o’clock p.m. they learned from a native that the 
mob would attack the legation. Word was also sent to the Japanese 
by the Corean officer in charge of the drill-ground where the troops 
were trained by Lieutenant Horimoto, saying that tlie troops drilled 
in Japanese tactics had been attacked, and the legation would 
next be in danger. Hanabusa and his suite then arranged a plan 
of defence. While thus engaged, a Corean employed at the lega< 
tion informed them that the mob had destroyed the houses of 
the *two ministers Bin, and were attacking three Japanese stu- 
dents. Three policemen well aimqd then left to succor the students, 
but nothing was heard from either policemen or students ^again. 
A Corean officer now appeared and warned* the Japanese to escape 
to the hill back of the legation ; aijji being requested by Hanabusa 
to ask the government for soldiers, he left on this errand. At 5.50 
P.M. the mob reached the legation, and raising a united yell, fired 
volleys of bullets, arrows, and big stones at the legation, but dared 
not enter the gate to face the revolvers of the policemen. In hurling 
stones the Mffians showed remarkable skill The mob set on fire a 
house, nesf by, and in the rismg wind — then boding a comjmg storm 
— two oui-houses of the legation were burned, the police shoot- 
ing down the incendj^iritsa when they> could see tbem. It was now 
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about ten o’clock, and the ruffians having thrown up barricades to 
hem in their victims and to shield their cowardly carcases whilo 
shooting, the Japanese fired the remaining buildings, and armed 
only with swords and pistols, formed themselves into a circle, 
charged tlie mqj>, and cht their way through td1;he house of the 
chief magistratd^ which ttey found empty. Finding no <Bie in the 
official residence, they marched to fche southern gate of the royt^ 
castle. Instead of opening it, "die soldi&rs qp the wall above pelted 
them with stoftes. ^ 

• Hanabusa now reserved to cross the river with his party and 
make his way to In-chiun. Turning their backs on the flames, they 
arrived at the river and,, on the ferryman refusing to convey them 
across, they seized the boat and crossed safely to the other sfffiS 
It was now past midnight and the rain began to fall heavily, and 
with occasional thunderstorms continued to pour down aU mght. 
The refugees plunged on through the d^kness, often losing their 
way, but next day at ten o’clock, they procured some kPw barley to 
eat, and through the ^Iting rain pushed on, reaching In-chiftn at 
3 p.M. The governor received them kindly and supplied food and 
dry clothing. The Japanese officers slept in the official residence, 
and the servants, police, and others in a guard-house about llfteen^ 
yards distant. The governor posted his own sentinels to watch so 
that the Japanese could get some rest. In a few minutes the tired 
men were sleeping the sleep of exhaustion. 

About five o’clock, Hanabusa and his officers were suddenly 
awakened by the shouting of a mob outside ; and in a moment more 
^ a Japanese entered covered with blood, and with a drawn sword in 
his hand with which he had cut his way. * The mob had attacked 
them while they were asleep, and the soldiers of ’the locftl garHson 
wefB joining the rioffers, firing fyom behind fences. All the Jap- 
anese jiow hurried on their clothes, and charging a body of about 
for^ soldiers, armed with Swords and spears, who were blocking tlie 
gateway, made fbr Chi-mul-po Qeaport, having lost three killed and 
two missing. 

Meeting two Japanese on horseback from the port, who reported 
that tlie road was free from ambuscades, they put the wounded man 
on one horse, and by another despai^ched one of their number to 
hasten forward and have a boat ready. They reached Ghi-mul po, 
the port, |ibout seven o’plock, and immediately crossed oi^dr to Boze 
Island for safety. Aliout midnight, having procured a junk, they 
put to sea, towardTNanyo Bayf where they Snew the Briti^ gunboat 
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Flying Fish was thei^en survey. Encountering a southerly wind, 
they made little or no progress, and on the 26th a dense fog set 
in ; but at 11.30 a.m., it cleared up and the welcome sight of a 
three-masted vessel greeted' their eyes. Hoisting the flag of Japan, 
they saw their signal answered, and soon' the paqhy of twenty-six 
half-naked, hungry, and cold refugees were on board the ship, where 
kindest treat&ent awaited them. That night at ten o’clock the 
Flying Fish sailed for IJiTagakaki. On August 3d a religious sei*vice 
in memory of their slain comrades was held by tUe survivors, at 
Shimonoseki. “ The deep silence was only, broken by the sobbifig 
of the audience, overcome by deep sympathy for* the murdered 
men.” On the 8th Honabusa had an audience with the mikado in 
TOiio. 

Without hesitation, the Japanese govemmev.t ordered the army 
to assemble at Shinonoseki and Tsushima, with naval forces to co- 
operate. Hanabusa and his suiife were sent back, escorted by a mili- 
tary force.**^ He re-entered Seoul, August 16th, and was received 
with courtesy. A fleet of Chinese war-vessels with a force of four 
thousand troops was also at hand. Apparently everything was under 
the control of Tai-wen Kun, who professedJx) be friendly to foreign- 
« ers, and to ascribe the recent riot to a sudden uprising of the un- 
paid soldiery, which the government had not force at hand to sup- 
press. Two Coreap officers coming on board the Flying Fish, 
August 10th, informed Captain Hoskyn that the soldiery, dissatis- 
fied with the unf^ treatment of their superiors, had incited the 
peasantry to rebellion ; that by orders of Tai-wen Kun, who bit- 
terly regretted the recent outrages, the dead Japanese had been 
honorably buried ; thal the old regent while usurping^ the royal 
power, ha& professed a total change of views and was in favor of a 
progressive policy. . 

At his audience with the king, August 20th, Hunabusa presented 
the demands of his government. TheseVere nominally agreed to, 
but several days passing without saMsfactory actiofl, Hanabusa hav- 
ing exhausted remonstrance and argument, left Seoul August 
25th end returned to his ship. This unexpected move — a menace 
of war — brought the usurper to terms. On receipt of Tai-wen 
Kun’s apologies, the Japanese envoy returned to the capital August 
30th and full agreement wans given to the demands of Japan, at 
which time it would appear, Tai-wen Kpn, forcibly ^dnapped 
by the envoy of Ghinf^ had begun his trava?a into the country of 
Confucius. 
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The following telegram to the New York Tribune of October fid, 
summarizes the news from Yokohama up to September ISth : 

The Corean Government pledged itself to the following conditions : To ar- 
rest the insurgents wjjthin twerily days and inflict due puniMmcmt upon them, 
Japanese delegates tcfbe present at the trial; to bury properly the bodies of 
those murdered and pay 50,000 yen (dollars) to their families ;^to pay Japan 
500,000 yen as indemnity for expenditure, etc.,, in five yearly instalments ; to 
allow Japanese troo|)S in Seoul for the ^protection of 4he legation, and to pro- 
vide proper accommodations for them ; to send an apology by a special ym- 
bass^ to Japan; to extend gr^ually privileges to the Japanese residents and 
traders ; to afford proper conveniences fo| travel throughout Corea for the 
Japanese Government officials. 

While this was going on tfie Chinese envoy, who had remained inactij^t; 
with his escort until August 25th, suddenly called up the full body of his 
troops, about three or foAr thousand, to the capital. What degree Of pressure 
he may have exercised is not yet known, but it is certain that the chief rebel 
and assassin, the Tai-wen Kun, was taken cm board a Chinese ship and carried 
to Tien-tsin. It is alleged that his departure was by no means volia^itary, and 
that some physical •effort w|s required to get him ashore on arriving at his des- 
tination. Whatever was the object of this proceeding, it must have been dic- 
tated by Li Hung Chang, the Chinese Viceroy at Tien-tsin, who seems to^ 
have quite abandoned his demeanor of calm stolidity during these active Co- 
reau transactions. It is declared by one Chinese party that the only pxfrpose 
was to rescue the Tal-wen Kun from the dangers that threatened hihi,* and by 
another that the intent was still to maintain the theory of sovereign control 
over Corea’s rulers, which Li Hung Chang has been straining for throughout. 

During the recent prospect of trouble with Corea, the Japanese Govern- 
ment received offers of military service from twenty thousand volunteers, and 
of money gifts to the value of 200,000 yen. 

At this £|J;age of affairs, when Corea ceases to be a hermit na- 
tion,” and stonds in the glare of the world’s attention, tire bnng 
our ihiperfect story to %, close. The pivot of the future history of 
Easterly Asia is Colba. On her soil will be decided the problem of 
supremacy, by the jealous Vivals China, Japan, and Eussia. The 
sudden assumption of self-imposed tutelary duties by China proves 
her lively interest in the little country, which has been called both 
“her right arm of defense,” and “her gloved hand” — the on^ to 
force back the ravenous Muscovite, th^ other to worn off the ambi- 
tious Japanese. Whether the Middle Eangdom has deliberately 
chosen the Land of Morning Calm to*affiront and humfliate “ the 
neighbor-^sturbing nation,” that twice humbled her pride in the 
fairest i^nds of the sea — ^Formosa and Eiu Kiu — the events of 
the not distant futiure will soomdetermine. ^Whether the ho^ em> 
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pire shall come in collision with the young northern giant, and the 
dragon and the bear tear each other in the slhne of war in Gorean 
valleys, may be a question the solution of which is not far off. We 
trust that amid all dangers, the integrity of the little kingdom may 
be preserved ; ftut whatever be the issue upon the^map of the world, 
lOb us hope that paganism, bigotry, and superstition in Corea, and 
^in all Asia, Inay disappear ; and iliat in their places, the religion of 
Jesv^s, science, education) and bfunan brotherhood may find an 
abiding dwelling-place. * 



CHAPTER XLIJC. 

thb'economic condition op cobba. 

• 

Poe nearly a qparter ol a century florea, the once hermit nation, 
has been opened to intercourse with the world, and the student 
has had facilities for understanding the country and people 
realizing what are th^ social and political problems of humanity 
in the peninsula. * 

As in most old Asiatic states, so in Corea, there is an almost 
total absence of an intelligent middle class, which in thV West is 
the charactcristic^f pr-8gressive nations. In the Land of Morn- 
ing Radiance there is a governing minority consisting of about 
one-tenth of the whole population. These, the Yangban (civU and 
military), living in ancient privilege and prerogative and virt- 
ually paying no taxes or tolls, prey upon the com*mon people. 
The great bulk, that is, nine-tenths of the popujation, is agricult- 
ural and is gathered in hamlets and villages. 

The typical Corean tills the soil, in which occupation, after ages 
of unprogressive routine, he has come to his present mental status. 
Tljere is not even a distinct manufacturing class in Corea, for 
nearly all in(\ustry is still in the cottage. The few articles needed 
by the laborer for the jioor, the wall, and the kitchen are made 
by the* farmer during his winter hdurs, and his womcn-folk weave 
and mate up the clothing. , The average carpenter, blacksmith, 
^and st^ne mason ifj^ simply a laborer on the land with added skill 
in a special line. Even the fisMbiman cultivates the soil. The 
village schoolmaster is a son of the farmer of the better class. 
There are groups of population-office-holders and their retainers 
and hangers-on, shopkeepers and traded, butchers, porters, miners, 
junk-sailors, and innkeepers, sorcerers, gamblers, and foitune-tell- 
ers, but, all ijjold, the number of men Who do not live on^the soil 
form but a decimal fraction in the national household. 

For these compelling reason^ the problems pf internal govem- 

44S*’** 
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me»t relate almost wholly to the woe or weal of the tillers of the 
soil. During the summer of six monthg the average Corean 
stands bare-legged in the mud, planting or cultivating grain. His 
wife and children, especially his daughters, help him in the rais- 
ing of riee, barley, wheat, and beans^ 'and in^the harvesting and 
securing -of the final products. During the four cold months of 
the year hfe is at work ^gathering ftlel or making mats, sandals, 
screens, oi* thatch. During the ^.rst and seventh moons he enjoys 
an** easy time, doing little or nothing, and these two months are 
like holiday. The average income of l Corean farmer is 'about 
thirty dollars a year. The Uverage house in Corea consists only 
^f mud, straw, twine, and wood, above U foundation of earth faced 
with stone and worth but a few dollars. The price of waste land 
is i^rom one to five dollars an acre, and of cultivated fertile soil 
from ten to sixty dollars an pcre. The lots are poorly marked and 
boundary quarrels are incessant. The Corean farmer knows little 
about scientific irrigation or variety in fertilizerej' dried grass being 
his chief manure. The mountains are greatly denuded of their 
forests, and alternate droughts and floods work awful disasters. 
Witli a naturally good soil and fine climate, agriculture is yet in 
a backward' condition. It is said that the Japanese in the six- 
teenth century taught the Coreans the cultivation of rice, millions 
of bushels of which, under stimulus from the same source, they 
arc now able to export annually. In recent years the Japanese 
have attempted to secure control of the waste lands of Corea so 
as to develop them, not only for the production of cereals, vege- 
table wax, paper fibre, and stuff for weaving, but also for cotton 
to supply the demands of the Osaka mills. Their demands, pressed 
too severely in July, 1904, were the caus6 of vigorous nati«/e pro- 
test in great public meetings. ' , 

The Corean rustic is, as a rule, illiterate. Probably only about 
four out of ten males of the farming class can 'read either Chinese' 
or Corean, but counting in the women it is estimated that about 
eiglity-five per cent of the people can neither read nor write, 
though the percentage varies greatly with the locality. As a gen- 
eral thinp, there is more acquaintance with books and writing in 
the southern than in the northern provinces. It is pitiful to find 
in the 'Budget for 1904 that but $27^718 are appx’opriated for 
schools outside of Seoul, the latter receiving $135,074, of which 
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the sum of $44,320 goes to foreign teachers in the English, French, 
German, Kussian, Chinese, and Japanese language schools. Al- 
though since 1895 the old civil-service examinations have been 
abolished and there has been a Department of Education, it has 
thus far had littjp influence upon the country at large. In the 
central office in 1904, out*of $28,617 appropriated, $19,857 went 
for salaries and office expenses, $6,500 being for text-bftok printings 

The Corean farmer is simple hi his dress, •food, and habits-# He 
does not journejr far from home. Although the high-roads# are 
lively with travellers, one sees not the farmer but the literati, the 
traders, and the^porters. Few country folks ever visit the large 
cities, and in regions nean the capital few have seen Seoul. Cu^:^ 
tom is the eternal law to the rustic, who is patient, bearing extor- 
tion until flesh and blood can stand it no longer, when he yises 
in revolt against his oppressor. Yet it is against the bad man, 
not the system itself, that he protest!. After the obnoxjous officer 
has been recalledijir driven away and temporary relief is obtained, 
the Corean farmer settles down into a good tax-paying subject as 
of yore, and unless something like the Tong Hak movement stirs 
him, his wheel of life quickly slips again into the rut of roatine. 
As long as he can get enough to eat he is content. When oppres- 
sion and robbery are joined to Nature's niggardliness, he and his 
comrades are transformed into a howling mo’A of starving mal- 
contents, ready for bloody vengeance. 

The son of the soil is superstitious to the last degree. He 
lives in constant terror of the demons and spirits that overpopulate 
efc^rth, air, and water, for he is without the protection that the cer- 
tainties of science or the strength of j)ure religion furnishes. 'No 
unifying, uplifting, and inspiring; knowledge of one God is his. 
His thatched hut or mud-floored hovel is a museum of fetiches. 
Often he will give the bfest» fruits of the fields to what seems to 
'an alien a mass Of straw or rags. The sorceress thrives like a 
fat parasite on the farmer, getting well paid for her songs, dances, 
incantations, and presence at the feasts. Yet the Corean eiyoys 
the religious festivals. He is at least^ just to himself, while pro- 
fessing generosity to the spirits. He honors the gods^ but ulti- 
mately puts the well-cooked offerings^ *far from them — even into 
his own inteHor ; for above all things, the worshipper is aorthodoz 
in his belief in a w^l-filled stomach. 
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With such a people, both Confucianism and Buddhism become 
the grossest of superstitions. The Corean^s face is toward the 
past. He invokes and worships the dead, and to him the graveyard 
contains more than the future can bring him. Besides the extor- 
tions of the nobles, officials, and other parasitic or predatory 
classes, *the expense of offerings to his dead anfcestors amounts to 
,many millions of dollars a year, far*excceding in their total the 
nati<f)nal revenue. Ip. Seoul alohe there are three thousand sor- 
ceresses, each earning at least $7.50 a month. Tfie farmer is poor, 
but he is hospitable and liberal. He has untold reverenc5 for 
learning and for rank, he lo\’^s flowers and beairtiful scenery, but 

is stupid in the presence of an innovation. His area of vision 
is bounded by the hills within the circle of which he was bom. His 
chief recreation is in going to market, for, geherally speaking, there 
are few shops in the peninsula, but there is a market every five or 
six days^ , where the nktives exchange their products and their 
opinions. According to the state of weathpr coin^itions, the native 
is happy or suffers, a large harvest making all smile, a scant crop 
causing famine and hunger and the outbreak of banditti and 
rapiiiC. Besides buying and selling, huckstering and gossiping, 
there arc at. .the markets plenty of fighting and drunkenness as 
diversions. Going out for wool the farmer frequently comes home 
shorn, but he ha&< had his fun, or rather a variation of deadly 
monotony. Furthermore, he is fond of a joke and loves to chaff 
his fellows. 

As the country itself is governed out of the graveyard, and 
sovereign, court, and*people are driven by imaginary demons aiid 
spiHts, so the farmers, both as individuals, as faiAilies, and as 
clans, guard jealously and in^. fear the 'ancestral mounds- with 
superstitious reverence. Hence one large element of village excite- 
ment is in quarrelling and fighting ovef graves. About fifty per 
cent of the cases brought before* the country niagistrates are said* 
to be connected with these grave fights. These bitter struggles 
involve whole clans and result in bloodshed and loss of life. Even 
the dead are not allowed j:o Test in peace. The digging up of 
corpses and the tumbling of them beyond the limits in dispute is 
a common occurrence. Thl^ ghoulish activity is varied by an occa- 
sional abduction of widows or by other infraction^ of the law. 
Another large elemenj of anxiety to the ‘fanper is the protection 
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of the water supply for his rice-swamp. The damming of* the 
stream above or the draining off of the water below may ruin his 
crop. The breaking of the mud boundaries, and the stealing of 
water from a neighbor’s field is mirror’ed in prjq^verbs and folk- 
lore. It is sufficiently habitual to furnish a plentiful sppply of 
pretexts for quarrels and fighting. 

There are four classes of agi;?cultur\sts. The lowest tiller o? 
the soil is a serf i owning no land, working bjr the day or contfract, 
and ^virtually bound to the glebe. The men of the next cYass, 
though owning no lands, work the farms of others on shares. 
These farm-hands and farm-tenants make up the great mass of 
the Corean people. They live in thatched mud huts, with enorgh' 
plain food to keep jhem alive and often fat, but with scanty 
change of garments and few or no comforts of life. The}^»are 
occupied during the working months from daybreak to twilight 
in unremitting toil. The third class consists of the smf&ill owners 
with possession s%orth^from five hundred to five thousand dollars 
and numbering three per cent of the farming population. In the 
fourth or highest class ar^? the landed proprietors, the aristocracy 
of the land, the richest member being worth as much as four or 
five million dollars, with an annual income of at l^kst a quarter 
of a million. Insignificant in numbers, they are mighty in power, 
for it is these great landowners who rule the realm, and most of 
them live in Seoul. 

To the great mass of the people in Corea there is no motive 
fqr much industry beyond danger of starvation, and but little 
incentive to .enterprise. Under old normal conditions now b^ing 
slowly ameliorated, the^ official, the yangban, and the landed aris- 
tocracy, in a word, the predatory ’'classes, seize upon the common 
man’s earnings and^accujpulations, so that it seems to him useless 
and oven foolish \o work for more than enough to support life, 
while as for the ^^civilization nonsense,” does it not mean more 
taxation? On the 13th of November, 1902, the announcement 
was made of the increase in land tax from $10 per measure of 
ground to $16 per measure. So argues the average man in Corea, 
the land long ruled by real oppressors^ and imaginary demons. 

The researches of scholars have also revealed the actual eco- 
nomic conditimis of the nation in the days of hermitage. 6ld Corea 
was not, as in feudal Japan, straitened in its , production of food. 
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In tlie island empire only about one-twelfth of the soil was or 
could be cultivated. Hence Japan was rigidly limited in her food- 
producing area, so that the population, besides being kept down 
through such natural ch'ecks as famiijie, pestilence, storm and 
flood, wa3 further diminished to fit the food supply by such arti- 
ficial means, as sumptuary laws, licensed prostitution, infanticide, 
8ruel^ punisjiments, and frequenj decapitation. In Corea, also, 
where the fertile earth^ though formed to be inhabited and abundant 
in area of plain and valley, was neither properly replenished, nor 
subdued, many checks upon j)opulation 'existed.^ Local famines 
were frequent and often long continued, and neither religion nor 
th^ means of transportation furnished the means of saving life to 
any large amount. Artificial checks on too, rapid multiplication 
of Humanity operated powerfully. The lesser care and kindness 
given to female children, resulted in a heavy death-rate as compared 
with that* bf the boys, the cruel punishments and frequent torture 
and decapitation and the lack of incentive io indtistry all wrought 
together to make both the land and the human life on it of com- 
paratively slight value. t 

The whole situation was changed when Corea ceased to be a 
hermit land and began to be fertilized by foreign commerce and 
ideas. Confrontcdjby new methods of trade, science, and religion, 
the thinking native was summoned to thought and action. Into 
the Corean mind, long held in bondage by Confucianism, which 
degrades woman and narrows man^s intellect, the universal religion 
entered to compel th^ Corean man to think of other lands apd 
people besides his own, to search his own heart, to attempt to make 
himself and his neighbors better, and to tal^e a new outlook on the 
universe. The new doctrines ddivered believers from the paralyz- 
ing thrall of demons and evil spirits,^ from ancestor worship, and 
from the sceptre held by the hand rising out qf the grave.* Into ^ 
the Corea clamped as in iron bands by false economic notions 
entered the spirit of free competition. Into a land that knew 
no such thing as a foreign market the railway brings an eager pur- 
chaser to the farmer’s door,* and by carrying his goods to the sea- 
ports it enables him to givg to and receive manifold benefits from 
the worl^ at large. ‘ ^ 

Already, through the energy of the canny islanders from the 
east, the crops in tCoTrea have quadrupled, tliough under native 
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mismanageinent this does not necessarily mean immediate benefit 
to the man on the sdll, but rather to the ofQcial class, or to the land- 
holder in the capital. It has been computed that the production 
of sixty million bushels of grain have thus been developed in Corea 
through the Japanese deli^and. Between the feverish cnjjerprise of 
the Japanese on the one side and the tireless thrift of the Chinese 
on the other, “the good old d^s^^ of ^primitive routine are go«e 
forever. Corej has 4,500,000 acres undes* cultivatfon, or^ about 
ei^ht and a half per cent of her 82,000 square miles of area, so 
that 3,500,000 available? acres await the plough. From her arable 
soil six millions more of populatidh might easily find subsistence, 
and nearly ten millions *of dollars of crops could be raised. ^Thfe 
peninsula needs in every great valley the railway, which “quad- 
ruples the valley of every foot of land within twenty milcs«of its 
line.^^ The line from Fusan to Se(jul has already raised the value 
of town property in elect places hundre*ds of per cent^and meas- 
urably all alon'^ betwfn the terminals. This railway was begun 
in August, 1901, but though the work slackened for lack of capital, 
by December 1, 1903, thiyrty-one miles at cither end had been built. 
The outbreak of the war with Bussia revealed its military value 
and promise was at once given that by Japanese 6overnfnent ai(f 
it would be completed with its thirty-one tunnels and 20,500 feet 
of bridges by the end of 1904. This Fusan-Seoul railway, 287 
miles long, will traverse four provinces in the richest part of 
Corea, wherein are seven-tenths of all the houses and five-sevenths 
of all the cultivated area in the empire. ^Here also are the sites 
of the gre^ fairs held six times monthly, the thirty-nine stations 
of the road being located at or niar these places or trade, the 
totsft business of which amounts# to over sixty-five per cent of the 
internal trade of the empire. 

The Corean ^social and political system, sufficiently weak in 
hermit days, has shown itself •unable to withstand the repeated 
shock of attack by eager and covetous foreigners, nor will it ever, 
be able, even in a measure, to defend itself against the fierce and 
unrelenting greed of the strong nations intrenched upon its soil, 
except by complete reorganization. Both the outward forms and* 
the inward^ spirit must change if tho^Coreans are to preserve their ' 
national identity. The nation has been the bone of •contention 
between jealous and greedy rivals. One* foreign govermnent by 
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crafty diplomacy secures the right of cutting timber valued at 
millions of dollars^ another gets mining concessions^ others propose 
this or that industry or supposed line of production which depleted 
the treasury. The impoverished kingdom has not only wasted 
many minions oi treasure in foolish e^terprisesj but is deprived 
of its natural assets in timber, metals, fisheries, and industries. 

•» The probfem of bringing Core^ into* harmony with her modem 
environment* is only iif some features like that of Japan, for there 
have'been wanting in the peninsula what was so effective in Japan’s 
case. In the island empire, the long ]frevious preparation by 
means of the infiltration of Western ideas during Wo centuries of 
‘tom^unication with Europe through tKe Dutch merchants, the 
researches of her own scholars furnishing inspiration from their 
natiosiial history, the exercise during many generations of true 
patriotism and self-sacrifice for the public good prepared the 
island nation to cope witli new conditions and situations. In the 
clash with the West, Japan came out victor.^ # Corcirtas no samurai. 
She lacks what Japan has always had — a cultured body of men, 
superbly trained in both mind and body^ the soldier and scholar 
in one* who held to a high ideal of loyalty, patriotism, and sacri- 
fice for Country. The island samurai enjoying the same prerogative 
and privilege as the Corean yangban (civil and military) not only 
abolished feudalism* but after giving up their hereditary pensions 
and privileges, joined the productive classes, while at the same 
time the Japanese merchants and mechanics were raised in the 
social scale, the pariahs given citizenship, and then all lines of 
promotion opened to all in the army, navy, schools, ^courts, and 
civil service. The fertilizing streams of foreign commerce, the 
inspiration that comes from brotherhood wfth other nations,* and 
above all, the power brought to Nippon throu^ the noble labors 
and object lessons of the Christian * missionaries, enabled the 
Japanese to take equal place in the world with tlie nations of the 
West. Corea, on the contrary, by still allowing the existence of 
predatory classes — ^nobles, officials, and great landowners — ^by de- 
nying her people education, #by being given to superstition from 
palace to hjit and from sovereign to serf, remains still in weakness 
and poverty. What Corea a*tove all needs, is that the^lazy yang- 
ban cut tHfeir long finger-nails and get to \vork. . 

Yet dark as is the situation, it^is not without hope. Slowly 
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and painfully the Coreans are learning that*no nation is bom in 
a day. Under the* training of Christian teachers^ a generation 
with new motives to action and new mental horizons, and fed with 
food to sustain the spirit, is coming on. Christianity is, with a 
remnant at leasts making Jieadway against the vices so common to 
this mild-mannered nation — ^skill in lying, stealing, gambling, 
drunkenness, and the social evil. * • 

For ages ai^d until Japan humbled China in 1899:, Corea was 
so j:horoughly and in all things the vassal and pupil of the Middle 
Kingdom, from which most of the elements of her civilization had 
been borrowed, *that in the tributary kingdom there could be no 
patriotism in its highest sense, nor could political parties^ani 
cliques have any reason for existence except as they were con- 
cerned with aims tfiat ended in selfishness. With the people in 
general, there was only anxiety to pay taxes, win the favor of the 
local magistrate, and escape the clutches of the law. .^With mas- 
ters and rulers, '•ther% was ever pitiful fear of the great country 
China, and, under Confucianism, a desire to keep things as they 
were, mixed with impotent dread of change. Of pure love of coun- 
try, of willingness to make sacrifices for their native land — that 
is almost a new thought as yet nourished by a -few far-seeing 
patriots. In the evolution of the Corean, social and psychic, his 
present ethical stage is not beyond that of •the group, clan, or 
neighborhood. It has not yet reached the individual. The major- 
ity of the people have that kind of patriotism which means the 
instinctive desire to preserve national identity. The one thing 
which they now fear, being in the vortex ol the great storm of war 
and in the centre of the economic J;yphoon of the twentietlf cen- 
tury, is national extftiction. Eyen to-day the Coreans feel that 
they w^uld rather*live without the new things of civilization, such 
as rjylways, education, public hygiene, or even of righteous govern- 
ment, than be subject to an alien Power. History to the peninsular 
gives no uncertain sound as to what foreign intervention has 
always meant, that is, more oppression and even rapine. Seeing 
what has happened in half a lifetin^e, through the coming of the 
alien to Corea, the native does not want civilization at the hands 
of foreign(|rs, though it may be that»lie will have to take it. Pos- 
sibly througlj education and a new outlook upon the universe he 

will be glad to get it, ‘even struggling foi; it until by assimilation 

• • 
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it becomes his own. « In ancient history and the old days of the 
separation of nations, there were many civilisations and varying 
standards. In these latter days of the world^s brotherhood there 
is but one standard of civilization, and but one body of interna- 
tional law^ which all must obey. The na/ion or kingdom that will 
not serve and obey this standard will pass out of history and 
perish. The*signs that Corea realized this truth and that her 
best nkcn ari seeking fraternity with their fellow^ for help and 
uplift are not wanting. Naturally they turn to the great republic, 
which since its beginning has steadfastly • followed the policy of 
healing, helping, teaching, antf uplifting the Asidtic i\ptions. 

^orea sent a delegate to the International Postal Union, which 
met in Washington, and in 1896 a postal system with stamps of 
four kinds was established, and under Frencfi auspices has been 
working in excellent condition. ^The stamps, as well as the national 
flag and dcjpuments, coins' and other expressions of what is essen- 
tially representative of the Coreans as a iiAtion^llustrate their 
repertoire of symbolism. The flag in blue, red, black, and white 
contains the two great emblems of the priipitive Chinese philosophy 
and thbory of the universe. Through these, the Corean sees all 
things visible and invisible produced as the results of their endless 
working and counteraction in combination and dissolution. The 
forces of heaven and earth, light and darkness, the positive and 
the negative, the male and the female, the in and the yo, are repre- 
sented as two germs or commas in constant embrace or movement. 
This figure occupies the centre of the field and in each corner are 
the broken lines of the JPal Kwai, or eight diagrams of primitive 
Chinese tradition concerning the origin of language and writing. 
On the stamps we read the Chinese characters Tai han and C(A*ea. 
Like China, old Japan, Eussia, Turkey and othCr church nations, 
which unite more or less closely Church and State and are j§ov- 
emed, in spite of all outward deFelopment and manifestations, 
by primitive or medisBval notions, Corea is a "Tei Koku,^^ or 
"divinely governed realm, and so makes profession in Chinese 
characters, as does even modejrn Japan, though furnished with a 
ConstitutioiYand Diet. Besides these Chinese ideographs, we read 
in English, " Imperial Coreaii^PosV^ and in the en-mu^ or native 
script, a sentence to the same effect. The national flower is the 
plum blossom, and is figured with its leaved on»dther side of the 
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stem. The value or denomination of the stamp is given below 
both in English with Boman letters, and iil Corean or en-mun. 
The date-mark made by the ink-stamp shows in the French spell- 
ing of the name of the country and capital the international char- 
acter of the postal system. The national colors^jas judged by the 
hangings in the Joyal pallice, are yellow, red, and green^ 

Imitating other things imperial in adjoining or Western 
nations, the Government at Seo^l established a Bureau of Decoim- 
tions. These 4)aubles, being liberally distributed, have lielped 
handsomely to deplete the treasury of the little empire, mdSt of 
whose people liye in a state of semi-starvation or righteous discon- 
tent. Thi Emperor hiipself and his generals and ministers have 
had their breasts liberally adorned with various marks ot th€ 
regard of the rulers of Japan, Great Britain, Russia, Prance, and 
Belgium, while between August 5, 1900, and December 20,* 1902, 
the Corean Government had bestrewed forty-two decorations, re^ 
quiring a liberal outlay of bullion and artistic worknfanship. To 
the Emperor of Japtn, Queen Victoria, the Czar of Russia, the 
Kaiser of the German Empire, the President of the French Repub- 
lic, the King of Italy, the King of the Belgians, the Emperor of 
Austria, and the Crown Prince of Japan, the Great Decoration 
of the Golden Measure was awarded. This contains the emblem 
in the centre of the flag. No Americans have been thus officially 
adorned, but the Great Decoration of the Golden Measure was 
.offered to President McKinley, only to be declined ; he having, hap- 
pily for the American people, nothing to offer in return. The 
•Great Decoration of the Plum Blossom Ijas been given to Prince 
Kwacho oi Japan and the Russian Prince Cyril, while the^ other 
de<^rations, containing the Pal Kv^i of the eight myslic diagrams 
and the plum blossom or the ntftional flower, in several grades or 
classes, have been offer^sd Jo various servants or guests of the Gov- 
ernment. Along with this brilliancy on foreign coat breasts, it is 
suggestive to read in the impefial budget for 1904 that of $19,560 
appropriated to the bureau of decorations, the amount expended oiv 
bullion, medals, etc., was $7,431, and for salaries $10,130. Another 
interesting item, illuminating economic methods in Seoul, is that 
of $10,453 appropriated for the Mining Bureau. Of* this amount 
the sum «sf $8,173 was spent for Salaries and travelling, all th^ 
rest, except toe item piarked miscellaneous $744,” befng for office 
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expenses. In the Ceremonial Bureau $19,000 were used on salaries 
and ’office expenses out of a total of $21,505* Similar titbits of 
economic information are frequent under the heads of the Board 
of Generals (who supervise an army supposed to be five thousand 
strong) and thaf.«of Imperial Sacrifices,* and others, explain very 
clearly the condition of a country in which there is no clear line 
of demarcation between the palace and, the Government or admin- 
iUration, w^ile eloquent in suggestions as to the reason why the 
larger part of Corea remains in a state of more* or less chronic 
insurrection. ^ • 

The budget for 1904 shovs a total revenue# of $14,214,573 
made up of the following items: land ta,x, $9,703,591 ;*house tax, 
^46€,295; taxes on salt, fish, etc., $210,000; poll tax, $850,000; 
miscellaneous taxes, $200,000; arrears from VJ03, $2,790,687. 

The items of disbursement are as follows : Imperial privy purse, 
.$1,013,359; imperial sacrificcjf, $186,641; household department, 
$327,541 ; ♦'Irar department, $5,180,614; finance Apartment, $42,- 
741,999 ; communications, $637,648 ; incidenfels and extras, $1,843,- 
503. Other items, of which the police bureau, $406,925, and the 
foreign department, $287,367, and educafLional, $205,673, are the 
^ore important, are pension bureau, board of generals, the cabinet 
government records, bureau of decorations, law department, de- 
partment of agriculture, privy council, and special palace guard. 
It is pleasant to note that there is a surplus of $275, but the amount 
given for education and expended under the head of agriculture 
seems pitiful. The large items of the budget deal ahnost wholly 
with the salaries of native officials. One interesting and redeem-^ 
ing item among the extras " is that for helping ^lipwrecked 
men, $5,000.” ‘ # 

The greatest immediate need 5f Corea is a uniform and stable 
currency. Added to ancient evils wa^ the action of Japan in 
adopting the gold standard in 1899, which threw* all things com- 
mercial in Corea into dire confusion. On the 15th of. December, 
tl901, the coinage law was published, by which Corea adopted the 
gold sfandard ; but this law was never put into effwt. The Japa- 
nese have frequently endeavdred by various means to secure a 
standard currency. ^ 

' Under the stimulus and pressure of foreign trade, *Corea has 
now at leasib nine ports open to the residence and business of for- 
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eigners besides the three or four inland placjes of traffic. Wonsan 
(Gensan), Fusan, |ind. Chemulpo were opened by the treaties of 
1876 and 1882, and have thriving settlements. The ginseng crop 
exported from these places is usually, bought by Japanese, whose 
usual practice w that, rfor example, of May, *^02, when of the 
fifty thousand catties, ten thousand catties were burnt at*Chemulpo, 
in order to keep up the price. On the 1st of October, 1898, Chjn- 
nampo and Mokpo were added \o the list gf open ports. Tib© for- 
mer lies on fhe northern shore of Ping-an inlet, twenty, miles 
frt)m the sea and forty miles from Ping-an city. It is now a 
thriving town ‘with well laid-out streets. As the river leading to 
Ping-an Is for ten miles or so below the city not navigable evep 
by very small sea-going steamers, it can never be a port " m the 
ordinary sense, but the returns of its trade are tabulate^ with 
those of Chinnampo, its outlet. Wiju (Ai-chiu) and Anju are 
almost the only other ports of value in the province^ of Ping-an. 
Anju is the lapsing stage of the American Mining Company for 
its mining materials rfnd explosives. 

Yongampo is in north latitude 38® 52' and east longitude 
126® 04'. When it wal opened in 1898, Russians and Japanese 
took up land so eagerly that a collision seemed immineni;. Latet 
it came very near being made a Russian fortress as Port N^ich- 
olas.” Mokpo, in the southwestern part of Ohullado, is the natu- 
ral maritime outlet of the Garden of Corea." Soon after it was 
•made port of entry and trade, the wisdom shown in its selection 
was justified, for its growth has been healthy and rapid. Prom this 
•point, in the autumn of 1902, a Boston gentleman went into the 
interior f* a hunting trip of two^months, during which tilne he 
kiljpd three large tigers, besides deer and wild boar. 

On May 1, 1899, Kunsan, Masampo, and Songchin were thrown 
open to foreign trade ^nd«residence. Kunsan is on the west coast, 
andlike Mokpo,*long famous fqr its abundant export of rice paid as 
revenue. It lies at the mouth of the river dividing the two rich 
and warm provinces of Chulla and Chung Chong, about half-* 
way between Chemulpo and Mokpo, whence the rice, wheat, beans, 
hides, grasscloth, paper, manufactured articles in bamboo, fans, 
screens, mats, and marine products •of many kinds are exported.# 
Masampo, a few miles to the southwest of Fusan, in n<yth latitude 
36® 09' and east longitude 128® 40', has one of the finest harbors 
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in the world, whiclv when well fortified, might command the 
entrance to the Sea of Japan. In the negotiations between Japan 
and Bussia, in 1903, this spot was jealously coveted by both Pow- 
ers as the prize of the future, as the party possessing it might 
make it a Dardafiellcs, closing the sea between island empire 
and the cdhtinent and making this body of water 'a Euxine. llus- 
si{^ tried to bind Japan not to fortify this or any other place on 
the eas;t coast of Corea., JaJ)anese,'“Bussians, Chinese, and Coreans 
soQn .flocked to this favored port and have made ‘business lively. 
Songchin, once the seat of an old stronghold, in the large north- 
eastern province of Ham Kiung, bordering on Bussia, which has 
xo long navigable rivers, as in the south, lies about 120 miles from 
Wonsan and sends most of its products thither. It has a poor 
harbor i^ ^ region, but fertile soil, fat*^cattle, and mineral 

riches are within reach. The Customs Reports for 1903 show a 
growing tra^e of $328,891. Eteven other landing stages bring up 
the total value of trade in Ham Kiung p:^ovin(y> to $1,676,714. 
In 1902 the total imports were nearly balanced by the exports 
from all Corea. Cotton is becoming an important item of sale 
abroadi Gold in 1902 was exported to tlie amount of $2,532,053. 
The total value of foreign trade has doubled during the past decade. 
So far the steamer tonnage is, like the general foreign trade, over 
three-fourths Japanese. Most emphatically and luminously does 
the modem economic as well as political history of the peninsula 
prove that the best interests of Japan and Corea are closely inter^ 
woven. Mutual benefit follows unity and friendship, reciprocal 
injury results from estriingement. ^ 

A*il thesb open 'ports are th§ gateways of a commerce that must 
steadily and healthfully increase, ,and which •under stable and *just 
government would rapidly enlarge. So long as there is uncejrtainty 
as to the political status of the Land of Morning Calm, the chief 
importance of the maritime gateways into the ‘country will be 
^ strategic and military, rather than commercial. A permanent set- 
tlement of the political question, in debate ever since the modem 
renascence of Japan, ought to^act on the development of the natu- 
ral resources of Corea as the warm spring rains act upon soil long 
• chilled and fallow under win\/?r^s frost. Few regions, whether we 
consider itc geographical location for commerce, the fertility of 
its soil, its animal wealth, the richness of its mineral deposits, or 
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the abundance of its treasures in the sea, are more highly favored 
than Corea. When man, society, and government in the peninsula 
answer Nature^s challenge and match the opportunity, the world 
will find that history^s storehouse of surprises has not been empty. 
Toward the devejjppinent'gf the kind of man needed, the Chris- 
tian missionaries are, above all other teachers and forces,*working, 
and with every sign of profnise.^ 



CHAPTER L! 

INTERNAL POLITICS: CHJNESB AND JAPANESE. 

♦i 

r T-he preponderating influence of China was the mainspring^ in 
the intricate machinery of old Corean politics, though within the 
two clearly deflned parties iiT Seoul there are* also factional 
and family differences. From 1834 to 18G4 the royal clan was 
shorn of much of its power, all offices were in the hands of the 
Kim clan; whose head, Kim Pyong-gi, was virtually ruler of the 
land for the years ending that epoch.^^ The Kims hoped to con- 
tinue the kase of their power, tut the Tai-wen Kun humbled this 
clan and exalted his own, meanwhile doing^iyiuch^or the common 
people and compelling the yangban to bear a share of the bur- 
dens of government in paying a house ta^x. In his whole course 
toward* these predatory gentry, he was ^^a blundering anticipator” 
of the great reforms of 1894. He began the suppression of the 
Tong-haks. He was a great builder of public edifices, not only in 
Seoul, but in the provinces. lie protected the country against the 
foreigner. He meant well in his ignorance, but he knew nothing 
of the world at large. His first lease of power came to an end 
in 1873. 

The first Corean noblemen, Kim and Pom, left the^ homes in 
1875 \o travel in lands beyond 4 China. They went to Japan, and 
coming back, boldly told the King what they had seen and advo- 
cated the adoption of Western civilization. ^Thej^ tried to win over 
the powerful Min clan and the Queen fo a liberal policy, but. this 
to the Regent, Tai-wen Kun, meant nothing else than Christian- 
ity and radical reform, which involved popular education. That 
is exactly the sort of reform that every Confucian mandarin in any 
country of Asia hates most heartily, Wause he sees in the general 
enlightenmept of the people the end of the power of the literati. 
^The bold and crafty statesman, who, as Prince Parent, held his 
son the Kkig as his puppet and had already shed the blood of 
thousands of native Ch:ijistians, nearly succeeded in putting the 
458 . 
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two young champions of Western civilization*to death. Whdn the 
American treaty negotiations were impending, the Min clansmen 
held aloof until China, as represented by Li Hung Chang, gave 
the nod. Then they showed so much bnergy iij^the matter as to 
seem to foreign^s the party of progress. This roused ^thc wrath 
of the Regent, who determined to crush the Min clan and to nul- 
lify the treaty. We have seen ]^ow, ii\ July, 1882, ty a masteriy 
appeal to local* bigotry and superstition, bfe directed the scSldiers^ 
rioji into a revolt against the pro-Chinese clan. After destre/ying, 
as he imagined, their Ibading men and the Queen, he seized the 
government himself, enjoying for a few days full lease of power. 

When the news of t!ie usurpation reached China and Jiipan? 
a flefit with soldicrs^was despatched from each country. The Chi- 
nese force landed first, marched to Seoul, built forts to 'comanand 
the river against the Japanese, ancj established their camp inside, 
the walls. By this move China held a new lien on 4jer vassal 
state.” The CWncse# general made his formal call on the Tai- 
wen Kun, and when this lord of the land returned the courtesy, 
he was seized and deported to China. Meanwhile the Queen, for 
whom a palace maid had suffered vicarious death, together with 
some of her chief helpers and advisers, re-entered the palate Octo- 
ber 9, 1882. The star of the Min clan was again in the ascendant. 

Thus the results of the Regent^s smart trickery were not pleas- 
ant for the Coreans, for now they had both the Chinese and the 
Japanese soldiers encamped in the capital and on the ground 
where nearly three hundred years before they had met in battle. 
By good d^cipline on both sides, collision Ijetween the soldiers was 
avoided, but the Government at once made provision tcT replace the 
foreign soldiery by native troops. Four battalions of Corean in- 
fantry«were organized qnd put under Chinese drill masters, intro- 
duced by the Miji leaders. Fourteen young men, mostly members 
of Progressive families, were seat to Tokio to study in the military 
school. 

The treaty negotiated by Commodore Shufeldt was prdhiptly 
ratified by the United States Senates^ and on February 26th Pres- 
ident Chester A. Arthur sent in the name of Genera^ Lucius H. 
Foote as Minister to Corela. Reaching Chemulpo May 13th in ‘ 
the U.S.Ss. Monoeacy^ the formal ratifications of the treaty were 
exchanged in the dtipital May^l9th. The same cannon, and served 
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by some of the same sailors that in 1871 had shelled the Han 
forts/ peacefully saluted the new national fltg, emblazoned with 
the proofs of Corea^s intellectual servitude to Chinese philosophy 
and fantastic traditions. 'Keeping clear of the native factions, 
Mr. Foote dealt^as directly as possible^ 'with tlv3 sovereign. He 
made an earnest plea for the toleration of religion, a promise to 
proclaim which was secured fron\.the King. 

Tie Cordan Government responded to the American courtesy by 
despatching a special mission, consisting of eleven persons headed 
by Min Yong Ik, which arrived in San Francisco September 2d. 
President Arthur being then i£i New York, these 'quaintly appar- 
^llecj Oriental strangers were given audience in the parlor of the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel. After three months^ stay in the eastern cities, 
one jyirt of the embassy, headed by Han Yon^ Sik, returned home 
by way of San Francisco. A few days later, on the U.S.Ss. 
Trenton (^Jtterward lost' at JJamoa) with Ensign G. C. Foulke 
(afterward of the Doshisha University, I^joto)^ and Lieutenant 
J, G. Bernadou, U.S.N. (afterward distin^ished in the Spanish- 
American War of 1898, on the U.S.Ss. Winslow), as naval 
attachfjs to the American legation in ^eoul, Min Yong Ik and 
‘two other Coreans returned home by way of Europe and the Suez 
Canal. 

On November ITth, at the Victoria Hotel in the city of 
New York, I had the pleasure of spending an agreeable evening 
with the three Corean gentlemen, Min Yong Ik, So Kuang Pom, 
and Pien Su, the two latter being able to talk Japanese.^ 

.,■■■ . 4 1 , 

'Qn whicji tablets erected to the memory of the slain have bten erected by 
the Coreans. See the article, Kartg-wha, by Rev. N. Trollope, (Corean) 
Asiatic Society Transactions, Vol, II, Rart I. 

’At that time I vras engaged in editing and annotating Hamel’s IJarrative, 
which is the first account in any European language of Corea. Hamel and his 
party of Dutchmen were shipwrecked and spent fourteen years in Cor^a (see 
pp. 167-76). I have examined and read* several copies in the original Dutch 
t editions, printed in cheap pamphlet form at Rotterdam in Holland in 1668, and 
now p^served in the Royal Library at The Hague. The fuU narrative in English 
is given in the book Corea Without and Within. Philadelphia, 188i. Mr. 
Fercival Lowell, the Secretary of the Corean Special Mission, returned with Han 
Yong Sik, anU as the guest of the^king spent a winter in Seoul, the literary fruit 
^ of which is the charming volume Chosen, the Land of Morning Calm, in which 
the proper nlmes are transliterated according to Alton’s Manuivl of Corean Geo* 
graphical and Other Proper {jTames Romanized. Ycfjsohajna, 1883. 
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Though many of my questions were answered and a number of sub- 
jects discussed, nothing •could be learned of Corean Christianity, 
or of the relics or reminders of Hendrik Hamel and his Dutch- 
men.^ Before leaving, Min Yong Ik, dike a true Corean gentle- 
man, brought out a large* jaekage of choicest ginseng roots, with- 
out which no well-to-do native of the Land of Morning Calm 
would think of travelling libroa^. He presented me* with several 
choice specimens of the man-shaped drug, aach wrapped upain its 
own “arms” and "Icgs.^^ • 

On the same evening in Seoul, November 27th, a banquet was 
spread in the English-language-sdiool building to celebrate the 
signing on the day before of two treaties, one with Great Brjlain^ 
and 4he other with the German Empire, the negotiator of the 
English treaty being* Sir Harry Parkes.^ The music was furnished 
by the band of the German man-of-war Leipsic. Seoul now began 
to be the residence of foreigners fro*m Christendom, nijie of whom 
were already in the c\j;y. 

New YeaPs Day, January 20, 1884, dawned brightly. The 
little children who during the summer are dressed in a hair 
ribbon,^^ made the streets brilliant with their bright clotties of 
many colors*, and the sky was gay with kites. In the royal palace* 
audience was given to the envoys of China, Japan, and the United 
States. On February 28th the electric subntarine cable between 
Nagasaki and Fusan was completed and messages from the once 
hermit nation were sent into the outside world. Han Yong Sik 
was appointed postmaster with power to organize a national postal 
system, stamps for which were engraved* in Tokio. From this 
Japanese base of supplies many novelties from the Western ^^orld 
poufed in, and the body politic, Ipng insulated from other nations, 
thrilled with new currents of life. Treaties were made with Rus- 
sia a^d Italy, June 25tfi aiJd 26th. Later on, telegraph lines con- 

^ Nevertheless, in 1886 there were unearthed in Seonl two Dutch vases, as 
described in Mr. Scott's paper in VoL XXVIII, 1893-94, of the Transacdons of 
the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. The figures of Dutch 
farm-life told their own story, and the well-worn rings of tlie handles bore evi- 
dence of constant use for years. Mr. Scott suggests that the prei^nce of tliese 
Dutchmen mi^ht perhaps explain the anomdly often noticed in Corea — namely, 
blue eyes and fair hair. * * 

^ See his biography«by l7ane-Poole and Dickens^ 1894. * 
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nectiiig Seoul with Peking and with Fusan were completed. The 
year following the arrival home of the firbi; Cdreans who had gone 
round the world was a year of progress, such as Corea had never 
known before or has known since. 

Through the ^advice of Ensign Foulke, several reformatory 
measures, political and industrial, were promulgated. The most 
a’^dent member of the reform pa,H:y, Pak Yong Hio, being made 
mayor of Se6ul, immediately set to work at sanitary and municipal 
improvement. Some progress was made in dress improvement. 
A model farm, for which California live Qtock had been ordered, 
was sown by American seeds liberally given in Washington. Edi- 
son electric lights, American rifles and ^Gatling guns, a powder 
mill, a mint, a printing oflSce for the dissemination of useful lit- 
eratu’*e for the people, together with Japanese artisans to estab- 
lish or improve properties, paper factories, and other industries, 
not excepting the fisheries anrf whale hunting, gave indieations of 
the new path of national progress upon whi'^h C./rea had entered. 
Altogether the early days of 1884 were as a morning of bright 
promise, for public opinion, so far as it existed, that is, among 
the no(l)lcs and gentry, seemed to be entirely in favor of progress, 
'*rhe most hopeful felt that the Corcan Government, having begun 
to relay the foundations of the kingdom, would persevere and 
possibly even excel Japan. 

On the other hand, with the tide of Confucian bigotry rising 
and the Conservatives encouraged by Chinese reactionaries on the 
soil, how could there be any real advance? Yuan, the Chinese 
commissioner, living at the barracks in front of the palace, was 
ceaselessly active in the interests of his own Government, which 
meant active support of the Conrervative party and opposition to 
reform. Over against enlightened liberalism,*' several incidents 
stood out in dark contrast, showing the inherei^t barbarism, the 
low state of Corean humanity, and: the slight value set on human 
life. When the Chinese soldiery arrived, they seized ten of the 
rioterft of 1882, court-martialled them, tied their limbs to bullocks, 
and tore them to pieces. Ev^n after these men in office had re- 
turned fro^i civilization they had eight more men, suspected of 
complicity with the Ecgent, Executed by poison. Furthermore, the 
Kwang Wrng temple was built, devoted to the interests of three 
thousand or more sorcerers and exorcists in ‘Seoul, who enjoyed the 
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direct patronage of the Queen, and sucked the vitals of the Taation, 
making respectable! government impossible. 

The innovations effected by the Progressives, who thought that 
they had the King and Queen in full sympathy with them, led them 
to hope that they would'jje able soon to reorganize the Government, 
to differentiate ’the Court from the Administration, and to make 
Corea a modern state. ‘But i^ccording to the m^sure of tbeir 
success, so al|o was the suspicion and hostility of'the Conserva- 
tives. Min Yong Ik while abroad might be a Liberal, an indi- 
vidual with personal convictions and opinions, but once back in the 
bosom of his family and under ptessure of his clan, he lost inter- 
est in reform. The I^ogressive leaders began to look upgji hixTa 
as a traitor to their cause. He took his stand with the Conserva- 
tives and it was soon evident that the Queen was withdrawing her 
sympathy and support from the Liberals, whose hopes seemed 
about to be dashed to the ground. These men therefore turned 
more and more* to t];ie Japanese and to their methods and spirit. 
They saw the revenues for the promised industries and enterprise 
diverted to warlike enterprises. It looked as if Corea, as tributary 
vassal, was to help China against France in the Tonkin complica- 
tion. Added to the fears of the Liberals was the local irritation 
caused by the insolent behavior of the ill-disciplined native troops 
who had been recruited almost wholly from the peddlers and huck- 
sters of the country fairs. The peddler^s guilds in Corea hold a 
truly feudal relation to the Government, often preparing the roads 
and escorting officials on their journeys, acting as detectives, and 
* forming militia according to the occasion.* Some astonishing proofs 
of their power and discipline, specially •in mouiflain regions, 
wore given by Min*Yong Ik tp Lieutenant Foulke. Instead of 
their Jbeing independent, as they had hoped for under the Amer- 
icai^ treaty, it seemed to the progressive men that the Chinese were 
more than ever*ruling their country, and that the Mins were their 
tools. 

It was about October 25th that the Liberals, feeling that their 
heads were likely to remain on th^r shoulders only so long as it 
pleased their enemies to bring no charge against th^em, declared 
to their Apiprican friend that for jfhe sake of Corea, about ten oi 
the prominent Conservatives would have to be killed.’J They pro- 
posed to play the*sanfe old Asiatic game pf first seizing the person 
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of the ' sovereign and '‘then in his name proclaiming their own 
measures and reforms. The preliminaries ♦•woirid be a fire and a 
riot. Then, in the confusion, the man with a programme, know- 
ing just what to dp^ would direct affairs. They believed that the 
Powers wo^ld condone and approve theiy. action, c make new and 
more favorable treaties, and loan money for national improvement. 
Though the Conservatives had at their call a rabble of rapacious 
militia 'eager to try their new tools of war upon their hereditary 
enemies, the Japanese, the Liberals knew full well the sterling 
qualities of the little body of Japanese infantry then in the cap- 
ital, most of whom were from northern Japan and many of them 
deer bpinters and dead shots with the rifle. There were fifteen 
hundred Chinese soldiers still in camp, under Yuan Shi Kai, then 
the lieutenant and later the successor of Li Hung Chang, but the 
P^rogressive plotters in their craft expected to secure the employ- 
ment of the .two hundred or more Japanese soldiers for their own 
purposes. The moment for action seemed to be' propitious for 
early December. A Japanese man-of-war was expected to arrive 
in Chemulpo on the 5th or 6th of that mo, nth. China, pressed by 
France,^ had withdrawn half her troops. Japan with a view to 
strengthening hev influence in Corea had, a few days before, re- 
mitted $400,000 of the indemnity exacted for the riot of 1883. 
The golden moment to strike off forever the chains of political 
slavery to China was approaching. The date was set for the 7th 
of December. 

When, however, news arrived that the Japanese gunboat had ^ 
broken down and was delayed and it was known that the^.Conserva- 
tives had gof some intimation of what was coming, it was decided 
to start the fire, the riot, the coup d'etat a few days earlier. Un 
the night of the 4th of December, Han Yong Sik, the Postmaster- 
General, gave a dinner at the new post-bffice, situated in the s^ery 
heart of the city. The guests were three Chinese, Yuan, Chin, 
and Wang, two Americans, General Foote and his secretary, Mr. 
Scudded*, the British Consul-General, W. G. Aston, the German 
Foreign Adviser, Von Mollendorf, and a dozen or more Corean high 
officers, botlj. Conservatives and Progressives, Han Yong Sik, 
Kim Ok Eaun, Min Yong Ik, Pak Yong Hio, and So Kwang Pom. 
Others also iwere present. The Japanese minister was absent on 
the plea of ill-health. 
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It was noticed that Kim Ok Kiun rose aiid left the table sev- 
eral times, going oi|t into the courtyard, but nothing was thought 
of this action. The guests sat down at six. At seven a fire broke 
out, a house just in front of the post-ofiice being in fiames. Min 
Yong Ik, who hjid charge of the city fire-brigafte, rose from the 
table, an^ calling on his servants to follow him, passefl out. As 
he did so, a man dressed •in Japanese clothes leaped out of tjie 
shadow of the gateway and struck at Tiim* fiercely with a^word. 
Min Yong Ik fell heavily, but though wounded in head and.body 
he recovered through the skilful surgery of Dr. Horace N. Allen. 
The assassin eScaped, and the Cwrcan guests, instead of leaving 
by the door, got away oter the back wall. Hastening immediately 
to the old palace, the leaders of the conspiracy reached the*^royal 
presence, announced that the Chinese were coming to sei^e the 
King^s person and that he must hasten to a place of safety. Reach- 
ing the small gate leading into the^iorfg-u Palace, E^im Ok Kiun 
requested the King ip send to the Japanese minister *for a body- 
guard, but his Majesty refused. Thereupon So Kwang Pom drew 
out a piece of foreign note-paper and a pencil and wrote in Chi- 
nese the words Let the Japanese minister come and give*mo his 
help.” This was despatched by a servant. • . • 

When the little company reached the Kiong-u Palace, the King 
was saluted by the Japanese minister andu his interpreter, the 
twelve students who had been in Japan, and two hundred soldiers 
■under Captain Murakami drawn up in line, who by some magic 
were all waiting there. Here then was the new Government, king, 
*army, and counsellors. Word was sent *10 three of the Corean 
Liberals to come and receive office jinder the reconstrifcted atithor- 
ityf With amazing promptness .they were present within half an 
hour. . The progmmme had ttius far been carried out with the 
precision of actors oh af well-regulated theatrical stage. The 
summoning tablet ” was sen t^ early in the morning by royal mes- 
senger to six of the Conservative leaders. Going to the palace in 
the expectation of losing their lives, they first sent word»to th<f 
Chinese Yuan, warning him of the^state of affairs and asking his 

‘ See the ^drthcoming Korean History, by Homer B. Hulbert, in the Koreaif 
Review (April, *1904, p. 180).* This work is a complete survey the stoiy of 
Cho-sen from prehistoric tft recent times. 
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help. * As soon as they had passed inside the palace gates their 
heads were chopped off. The royal euniich ^as put to death in 
spite of the entreaties and remonstrances of the King himself. 
While the Japanese surrounded the gates of the palace, Kim Ok 
Kiun gave passes '‘to those who were to be^ allowed Jto go in and out. 
In the reconstructed Government Yo Cha Wun and Han ^ong Sik 
wgre prime niinisters, Pak Yong^|Iio was made General-in-Chief, 
So K^^^ng POm Minister of Foreign Affairs, Kim Ok Kiun Minis- 
ter of Finance, and Su Ja Pil Lieutenant-General. The young 
men who had studied in Tokio were also t given official positions. 
All these proceedings simply illustrate the Corcarf method of the 
• Opposition's moving a vote of censure of the Government. 

Tlie Chinese resident ” Yuan took no immediate action^ but 
the n%xt morning, December .5th, great surging crowds of Coreans 
begged that he would interfere, because they said the Japanese 
were holding the King as* a prisoner in his palace. Yuan sent a 
messenger {o the Japanese minister, inquirjpg why he had sur- 
rounded the King with soldiers and killed the ministers, demand- 
ing that he immediately evacuate the palace. After three hours 
had parsed, and no answer coming. Yuan moved with his Chinese 
troops and tho«Corean military, making a force of four or five 
thousand men, toward the old palace. He found the entrance 
strongly guarded wKh the Japanese. The battle which ensued 
lasted from about 3 to 4 p.m., several score of the combat- 
ants being killed. As darkness drew near, the Japanese made 
their w^ay to the northeastern part of the palace grounds, whence 
the King escaped from them with a few of the Progressive leaders' 
and ttie parLy of students. Tly? Corean soldiers carried the King 
to the north temple, where he w^ saved, bu't Han Yong Sik und 
seven of the students were hacked ‘to pieces by the mob. ^bout 
8 P.M. Captain Murakami led off his soldiers and making a ^mas- 
terly retreat reached the Japanese legation after forty-eight hours 
of absence. Pak Yong Hio, Kim Ok Kiun, So Kwang Pom, Su 
‘Ja Pil, and a half dozen or so of the military students accom- 
panied the Japanese. ^ 

All day long on December 6th, with the cry of Death to the 
t Japanese,” fhe Corean militid.and the ruffians were Ipt^ loose on a 
wild revelrjf of outrage, butchery, and incendiarism^. The nine 
white foreigners^ in Seojil, of whom three^were ladies, together 
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with twenty-two Japanese who had escaped bullets, stoneS, and 
knives, found refuge in* the Araerican legation, which was put in 
a state of defence by Lieutenant Bernadou. The twenty soldiers 
left behind in the Japanese legation, aided by j hundred or more 
of their fellow refugee cqjintrymen, defended the walle^ enclosure 
from th^ mob. On the afternoon of the 7th, provisions being 
exhausted, the Japanese >frith f^mirable coolness, (fiscipline, and 
success began yie march to Chemulpo. The women, childrtn, and 
refugees were put inside of a hollow square formed by the soldiers, 
the legation buildings were fired, and despite hostile soldiers, Chi- 
nese and CoreaiS with rifles and caifhon, and armed men firing from 
roof and wall, they unbarred the city gates and with their wqjinded 
crossed the river. Reaching Chemulpo on the 8th, they were fed 
by the sailors on the Japanese map-of-war, which had Imppily 
arrived. A Japanese steamer carried the news to Nagasaki. ^ 
The short-lived Liberal Government came to aj;i end after 
forty-eight hourn^ ojistence. The conspirators fled to Japan, 
whence most of them reached America. A month later Count 
Inouye, with a guard of^six hundred troops, took up his quarters 
outside the west gate in Seoul and negotiations were opened. On 
January 9th a convention was signed by which the Corean Gov- 
ernment agreed to pay an indemnity of six hundred thousand yen, 
and Herr Von Mdllendorf and Su Sang Yif were sent to Japan 
to arrange terms for the renewal of friendly relations. Tlie Core- 
dns, to show their regret, chopped up and distributed around the 
streets the flesh and bones of eleven human beings supposed to 
liave been active in the killing of defenceless Japanese in Seoul. 
At Tientsin, May 7, 1885, the Maquis Ito*and Li Hung Chang 
sigaed a convention. By which it jvas agreed that the troops of both 
countries should btS withdrawn And that neither government should 
land^ military force in C(trca without notifying the other. Early 
in the spring the Japanese legation was built at Corean expense 
in Occidental style, this being the first of the many foreign edi- 
fices which now adorn Seoul. The Chinese and Japanese droops 
embarked for their respective coun^fies at Chemulpo on the 21st 
of May. On October 5, 1885, the Tai-wen Kun, fregh and rosy 
after his sojojirn in Tientsin, re-entex6d Seoul. He was escorted by 
Chinese warriors and many thousands of Coreans. Most of his 
immediate followess bAng dead or in exilq, his name was not often 
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mentfoned during the decade of years following. He lived in com- 
parative seclusion until the outbreak of thfe Chino- Japanese war. 

The Progressives of 1884 were in too much of a hurry. They 
had tried to hatc^ the egg of reform by warming it in the fire. 
The affaiij of December, in its origin aij anti-Chinese uprising of 
Sadicals, became at its end an anti- Japanese demonstration in 
which about three hundred lives vjere Idst. Yet as if to show that 
revolui'ions never go backward, this bloody business pushed open 
the gateway through which science and Christianity entered^ to 
hasten the exit of barbarism. Dr. Horace* Jf. Allen, an American 
missionary physician, had arriVed in Seoul in September, 1884. 
Wheo called on the night of December 4th to minister to the Min 
Yong Ik, he found the native doctors stopping up the sword wOands 
with wax. Dr. Allen, by treating the injured man in scientific 
fashion, saved his life. The superiority of Western methods hav- 
ing been demonstrated, the wounded Chinese soldiers and Coreans, 
with their shattered bones and torn fleshy, *over» which they had 
plastered the recking hides cut from living dogs, or had utilized 
other appliances of helpless ignorance, ^^ame to him in crowds. 
JJnable to attend to all these sufferers, application was made for 
a hospifah The Government at once set apart the dwelling occu- 
pied by ITan Yong Sik and, naming it the House of Civilized 
Virtue, established April 10, 1885, a hospital. 

Following this event, American missionaries arrived in increas- 
ing numbers. The Government engaged three American young 
men, Messrs. D. A. Bunker, G. W. Gilmore, and II. B. Hurlbert, as 
teachers, who witlj thirty-five sons of noble families as Jheir pupils 
opened a scfiool September 23, d885. Missionaries with unquench- 
able patience began the instruction of a people much bettei^ ac- 
quainted with malevolent demons "than with beneficent beings or 
with one living and true God, whose only idea of fin is that it is a 
civil offence, and whose language Jias no word for the love of a 
^ superior to an inferior. In apathetic faces they were to light the 
fire of a new hope. To become a Christian in Corea means a com- 
plete revolution in a man’s life, especially in that of a yangban, 
who has tlje intellectual power of a man with only the actual 
•knowledge of a child. Nevsrtheless, with orphanages, Sunday- 
schools, Christian women’s work in the hcfme, organized Christian 
churches, hospitals, schools for boys and^girk, and a printing 
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establishment^ most of the forms of active Christianity were soon 
visible in Corea, ^the ^country which, in lt)04, with its tens of 
thousands of believers, is the most hopeful of missionary fields. 

A treaty with Prance, negotiated in the summer of 1896 and 
ratified May 30, 1887, -enabled the I?rench Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries to come forth fhto open day. They at once made prepa- 
rations for the erection of a cathedral, which, when, completed and 
dedicated, May 29, 1897, was t!ie tallest and most imposing edffice 
in the capitaf. It is 202 feet long and from 60 to 90 f^t wide, 
aftid cost $60,000. The French minister endeavored to secure the 
same magistewal rights for the bishops and priests in Corea which 
have been long enjoyed by prelates of the Roman form of Chris- 
tianity in China. Although at first the Government resisted, yet 
these claims have^ been virtually validated, and Prance acts in 
Corea, as elsewhere in Asia, as the protector of Roman Catholics. 
Much disquiet and local disorder«in various parts of the country, 
especially in Quelparte and the provinces of Whang# Hai, may be 
traced to popufar ifotions and the procedure of the priests based 
on this peculiarity of French foreign policy. 

Corea soon found tHat diplomacy could not be one-sid^d. Hav- 
ing dealings with foreign nations, it was not sufficient that West- 
ern governments should have their representatives in Seoul, 
while there were no Corean legations or consulates abroad. An 
episode arising from international jealousies soon caused this 
desire to take tangible form, despite active opposition from China. 
On April 14, 1885, the British Government, in view of eventual- 
ities with Russia, ordered the temporary occupation of Port Ham- 
ilton in <hc N’an How group of islands, abojit thirty-five mij^s from 
tfee northeastern end of Quelparte. Corea at once protested against 
this ^seizure of t(ffritory, andyoih spite of all offers of gold for pur- 
chase, and all diplomatic pressure, she secured, after voluminous 
cofrespondenefi and the assurance that Russia would not occupy 
any part of Corea, the evacuation of Port Hamilton by the Brit- 
ish. The fiag of the double cross was hauled down February ^7, 
1887. At once the Government at Seoul prepared to senS embas- 
sies to Japan, Europe, and the United States to establish perma- 
nent legations. This plan was of course opposed by Yuan Shi Kai, 
the Chinese resident, as he cafled himself, in an active, impTi- 
dent, and ^villainous manner, he acting at the^beclf of his chief, 
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Li Huqg Chang. The right to make a treaty carries with it the 
right of a legation abroad, and the Ameriqp-n ipinister, the Hon- 
orable Hugh N. Densmore, by order of the Government of the 
United States, invited the embassy to take passage in the 
U.S.Ss. Omaha, whfch was done. With his secretary. Dr. H. N. 
Allen, Pak Chung Wang, envoy plenipotentiary, aridved in Wash- 
ington and hadraudicnce of President Cleyeland in January, 1888. 
A fninister of^ equal rank went also to Europe and another to 
Japan. ^The Chinese “resident^’ then planned, by transferring 
his headquarters three miles from Seoul, to get all other foreigners 
removed from Seoul in order to have more power, brat the scheme 
was frustrated in good season. ^ 

Therroad out of fetichism, superstition, and ignorance into 
light and civilization was not an easy one and had many a draw- 
back. Until schools dispel ignorance, and the certainties of science 
dominate the minds of the neiives terrorized by superstition, 
Corea, long rfitoxicated with sorcery, will suffer from continual 
attacks of the delirium tremens of paganism. Even the importa- 
tion of condensed milk acted on the diseased imagination of the 
people tq develop the disease. In 1888 v^hat is known as the 
haby war agitated the people. The report was spread abroad 
that Americans and Europeans were stealing children and boil- 
ing them in kettles for food, and that foreigners caught women 
and cut off their breasts. The absence of cows led the Corcans to 
believe that the condensed milk, so much used among them, came 
wholly from a human source. For a time there was imminent 
danger of an uprising, but a proclamation from the King couched 
in stropg language calmed the excitement, which graduully died 
away. The local revolts against unjust taxation and dishonegt 
officials occurred with the usual regularity of such , events in Corea. 

Provision was made for a stable revenue in a system which 
was organized under Herr Von Mollendorf on au independent 
Corcan basis, but after his dismissal in July, 1885, the customs 
service was put under the management of Sir Robert Hart, and 
an entirely new staff of men was sent from China. Mr. H. N. 
Merrill was made chief commissioner and the three open ports 
were given in charge of men directly from the Chinese customs 
staff, one of the most able and valuable among whom was Dr. 
McLeavy BroVn. Financially promising as this movement seemed 
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and has proved, it gave China her great prestige and furnished 
the strongest lever f^r carrying out her ambitious plans in the 
peninsula, which some Coreans suspected of going even so far as 
to dethrone the King and to set up a ne^ heir — a plot which Min 
Yong Ik exposed. Yuan, the Chinese resident, mdde himself prac- 
tically a Chinese mayor of \\ie palace. In ostentatious display of 
gorgeous costume, palanquin and retinue, as he vibrated between 
the royal residence and the Chinese legation, )ic and hie procession 
formed one of the notable sights of the Corean capital. a 
word, Li Hung Chang’s policy, working in conjunction with the 
Mins at court, headed by the Queen, resulted in a vigorous and 
undisputed reassertion of Chinese control, so that in the emer- 
gency which was soon to arise, the Peking Government felt |)er- 
fectly safe in speaking of Corea as our tributary state.” Appar- 
ently the influence of Japan had become a cipher, while that of 
the United States had dwindled into a merely academic theory of 
Corean independence. Potentially Japan was insulted and defied 
by her old rival and modern enemy. To make her grip on Corea 
sure, China massed her forces on the frontier, bought large quan- 
tities of Nagasaki coal fbr her steel-clad fleet at Port Arthur, 
and with her German-drilled army and great fortresses on the 
promontories guarding the sea-gates to the capital, she seemed 
herself defiantly ready to maintain her prestige regained in the 
peninsula which she called her tributary state.” 

.• Thus stood, or rather, thus crouched, in the early days of 1894, 
the pigmy, Corea, between the continental colossus on the one 
h^nd and the insular athlete on the other. To add to troubles 
imported fr(jhn abroad, the long-standing intestine disturbances 
again broke out and the Tong Hak rebellion culminated in civil 
war, at the local causes of which we may now glance. This upris- 
ing of sectarians became' not the cause, but the occasion of the 
clash between Chhia and Japan, which ended in the destruction 
of China’s claim of suzerainty oVer Corea, and the independence 
of the peninsuWr state. 



CHAPTER LL 

^THE WAl^ OJ 1894: COREA AN EMPmE. 

In Asia and in scmi-civilized states, as in the old European 
world, each sovereignty is a cl\urch nation. Religion and the state 
are one. China, Corea, and Japan, in their normal oriental con- 
dititfii, are all acute illustrations of the evils of the union of 
church and state. Like Turkey and Eus8ia,4they are persecuting 
nations, allowing no freedom of conscience to the subject. Any 
‘attempt to think differently^from the orthodox and established 
cult, or philosophy, is sure to call down persecution, torture, and 
death. Modern Japan, by ceasing to bo ^oriental and adopting 
freedom of conscience, has simplified the relations between ruler 
and rpled. China still persecutes in bigdtry, and during the course 
I of her history^ has shed more blood in the name of religion and 
government than probably the mediaeval states of Europe.^ In 
all Asiatic countries in which religious despotism still flourishes, 
practical Christianity, especially that form of it which is founded 
on the Bible in the vernacular, is the great disturbing force, even 
as it is the hope of the future. It comes at once into collision 
with the theory of the union of Church and State. Giving the 
convmon nian a newputlook on the universe makes him exactly the 
kind of man that despots and men of privilege and prerogative 
most bitterly fear, hate, and oppose. Of tlys truth Corea is a 
striking illustration. ^ • 

The religious history of the people in the Oorean peninsula is 
first that of fetichism and shamlnism, then of Buddhism, which 
broii^ht in culture and made a nation, giving aJso to the land 
its permanent monuments, its art, manners, and most of its folk- 
lore and general traditions.® In the intellectual clash which, in 

every coufitry in eastern A>5ia^ has at one time or another taken 
2 

* See SeKtarianism and Religiona Fersecutio^r in China, bj J. J. de Oroot. 
Amsterdam, 1904«^ 

C 47J5 
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place between Confucianism and Buddhism,, Buddhism remained 
victorious. Running a splendid career for over a thousand years, 
it finally reached corruption through wealth, worldliness, and 
political ambition. Yet intrenched iiv office and revenue, it held 
its own until o^jerthroWh with the dynasty in •1392, when Con- 
fucianisi^, after* a long struggle, became the state chufch system. 
Buddhism, left to stagnation ajjid decay, and as the religion of 
the peasants, remained in a frightfully qprrupt foim, while flie 
scholars and thinking men were almost wholly devoted fo ^Con- 
fucianism. As this system of Chinese ethics lends itself most 
admirably to despotism and the continuance in power of the priv- 
ileged classes over the masses, so also under stereotyped Confuciani 
ismf Corea^s type of civilization, as we see it to-day, seems tfi mean 
for the nation at large only a general degradation as compared 
with the splendor of the mediseval Buddhist age. AllieJl with 
Chinese bigotry of race and ignorance of the world, Corean Con- 
fucianism degepprated still further into the savagery of conceit, 
of which the Tai-wefi Kun seemed an incarnation, and made 
Chd-sen, as a body politic, a country eaten up with parasites — 
one-tenth of the population living on the other nine-tenths. In 
the persecution of the Christian converts to that iorm gf Chris- 
tianity which entered in 1777, Corean Confucianism showed itself 
as barbarous and as devilish as the Spanislj Inquisition, or any- 
thing else in history which masks man’s lower nature under the 
•garb of noble pretexts. Nevertheless, the very patience of the 
Christians under their tortures, the zeal and consecration of both 
*the natives and their foreign priests, so impressed a Corean scholar 
named Clfoi, that in 1859 he se^ himself to pPndeivthe question 
wk)ther, after all, diristianity, ^though foreign, were not the true 
religipn. • 

After severe sicknbss And a revelation, as he believed, from 
the liord of H&ven, Choi feljk himself called to found a new re- 
ligion. He j)roceeded to do so after the time-honored manner 
most fashionable in China, Corea, and Japan, where originality 
is not too common, that is, make an eclectic system. From the 
ethics of Confucius and the philosophy of his commentators, from 
the writings of Lao-tsze and his interpreters, and frbm the Bud- 
dhist sutras^ and their accretions, he composed a book entitled the 
Great Holy* Scripture *and wrote out the brief |)raycr which his 
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followers still daily repeat. As Christianity was a Western sect, 
he gave to his new religion the name of Tong Hak, Eastern Doc- 
trine or Culture. Many, perhaps most, of .his followers laid their 
emphasis in the new religion upon the idea of maintaining Orien- 
talism as against Occidentalism. Beginning in the town of Kion 
Chiu, for'ty-five miles north of Fusan, the movement spread 
quickly into the provinces of Chung Chong and Chullado. Enter- 
ing the sphere of politics, it gave the downtrodden peasants hope 
and new life, in the midst of the awful night of ever-increasing 
official corruption and oppression. It wa^s about this time that 
the tenure of office by the provincial governors was changed from 
+hree years to one year. This move, made in the interests of the 
official class, vastly increased the burdens laid upon the people, 
since the political spoilsman, who usually bougnt his office, having 
now less time wherein to recoup and fill his own chest, became 
threefold more grasping than before. 

The influence of Christianity is very m^nif(>t in the history 
of the Tong Haks and in the literary, do^atic, and devotional 
manifestations of their leader. Within six years, under the fierce 
initiati^’c of the Tai-wen Kun, Choi and his disciples were offi- 
cially charged with being foreigner Coreans^^ and followers of 
the Lord of Heaven, that is, Roman Catholic Christians. Choi 
was tried, tortured, ard beheaded, and his doctrines were outlawed. 
As with the Boxer and other common delusions among the igno- 
rant, the Tong Ilaks believed that by the influence of their god 
they could dance the sword dance and ascend into the air.” The 
sect kept on spreading year after year, its animus blending with 
that spirit of revoltition and resistance to intolerable official oppres- 
sion then rampant in the southeru provinces,' the two moveme'Ats 
melted into each other and became o’ne. ' 

Early in 1893, before the palace gate at Seoul, there was a 
wonderful sight. With pathetic ceijemonies and long and patient 
waiting, .fifty of Choirs followers presented a petition that their 
founder be rehabilitated and their sect be tolerated even as the 
Christians were. They intimated that if they were kept under 
ban they would drive all aliens out of the country. Their prayer 
for toleratiofi was refused, and they were driven away, ty the pal- 
ace guards. ^In the springtime the Tong Haks led a grpat uprising 
of the peasantry tin the southern provinces. ‘ Th? soldiers sent to 
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Seoul to put down the insurrection were scattered like chaflE before 
the wind. The insurgents occupied the chief city of Chullado 
and the danger seemed to threaten the whole kingdom. The 
Corean general, Hong, notified the Court of his inability to cope 
with the situatioj^. Theii^the pro-Chinese factioh in Seoul, insti- 
gated by JTuan, applied to Peking asking for military aid to put 
down the Tong Ilak rebels.* According to the Li-Ito Convention pf 
May 7, 1885, j;ieither China or Japan conld send ^oldier^^ into 
Corea without first notifying the other Power. • 

*Meanwhile Kim OkKiun was in Japan. Though the Govern- 
ment at Seoul l-epeatedly demanded his extradition and both in 
Corea and Japan assassins continually plotted to kill him, lie^ 
received the same asylum and protection which, under the laws of 
civilization, the Government in Tokio gave to all foreigners. 
Finally, in 1894 Kim •Ok Kiun was lured to Shanghai by a false 
telegram and a forged bank-draft. • On his arrival at j;he hotel he 
was promptly miyderfd. His assassin was rewarded with honor, 
fame, and money from Seoul, and in China looked on as a hero. 
With indecent haste, bi^b following its ancient barbarous tradi- 
tions, the Chinese Government made itself the express ccfmpany 
which carried the victim’s body in a man-of-war 4o Corea, wher^ 
it was cut to pieces and the head and limbs exposed on the public 
highway. This action of China raised a stown of popular wrath 
in Japan, while about the same time, China, first on June 7th 
forwarding .her .troops into Corea, in violation of the treaty of 
1885, sent a defiant insult to the Tokio Government. Following 
fhis action, a despatch was sent to the Japanese legation in Peking, 
in which were the words which w italicize: ^^It is •in harTnony 
witjh our constant prcfbtice to prqjtect our tributary states by send- 
ing OU 5 troops to al&sist them. . General Weh has been ordered 
to proceed to Zenra . *. .to restore the peace of our tributary 
state.^^ Thus by force of armi China defied Western diplomacy, 
and, trampling on the treaties, asserted her ancient claims of 
suzerainty over Corea as her vassal state. 

The reply of the Tokio Goverinnent was the announcement, 
on June 12, 1894, of the despatch of a body of the Mikado’s troops 
under strict discipline to Cho-sen. J9n June 17th China was in- 
vited to co-operate with^Tapan in financial and administrative re- 
forms in Corea, in orfier to preserve the. peace o4 the Far East. 
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China curtly refusing this request, demanded the immediate re- 
turn to Japan of her soldiers, at the samectim^ ordering her Tartar 
forces in Manchuria to cross that ancient Eubicon of eastern Asia 
— ^the Yalu Eiver Chartering the British ship Kow Shing, she 
put on board eleven hundred soldiers with ammunition and artil- 
lery to reinforce the Chinese camp at Asan in the northwest of 
Qhung Chong province. The reply from Tokio was, that, pending 
an anjicable*" settlement of" the questions in dispute, any further 
despatch of Chinese troops into Corea would mean war. 

As soon as it was known in Tokio that the Tartar forces had 
been mobilized and that the Kow Shing was being loaded, the 
' Japanese fleet sailed and orders were given to the troops, railways, 
and steamers to be ready for the embarking of an army. Within 
twelve* days a Japanese army corps was lahidcd at Chemulpo, 
marched to Seoul, the Han Eiver bridged by pontoons in twenty 
minutes, anfi the military cordbn around Seoul completed. On the 
20th of July Yuan fled the Corean capital, leaving his nationals to 
shift for themselves. On the 23d Mr. Hoshi Torn, envoy of the 
Mikado, with a military guard entered the palace and demanded 
of the'* King an answer to the question of Corea^s independence 
and willingness- to stand by her treaty with Japan. The royal 
answer was in the affirmative. The King called in the Tai-wen 
Kun to allay his feirs and aid him in the formation of a new 
cabinet, to which he invited, for the most part, the Liberals exiled 
in 1884. Prince Pak Yong Hio, who had been declared an arch- 
traitor and his house razed to the ground, was again received into 
royal favor. " * 

On July* 25th the Japanese cruiser KTaniwa, undfer Captain, 
now Admiral, Togo, met the Kpw Shing. * After four houry. of 
parley and refusal to surrender, the transport was sunk, by the 
guns of the Naniwa. On July 29th fend '30th the Japanese met 
the Chinese forces at Asan, routed fhem and occupied their strong- 
hold. The declarations of war between the emperors of China and 
"Japan, the old rival Sons of Heaven, were published to the world 
on the same day, August 1, 1894. The former was full of arro- 
gance and ignorance, the latter was clear in phrase and temperate 
in tone. Tfhe Chinese lady vhen on the throne called, on her sol- 
diers to " rpot the pigmies out of their lair/^ With the conceit and 
stupidity of the giant, phina went to war* agajnst tlie intelligent 
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and splendidly armed Jack of the islands. Iji results it was an 
affair of Goliath and^Da^id over again. Ancient and overweening 
orthodoxy met culture and intelligence in the field and on the wave, 
to be confronted by what was despised •as too small to do harm. 
At bottom the C^ino- Japanese war meant the rfght of a nation 
to change y;s civilization. Japan, already a signatory to tfie Geneva 
Convention and her oflBcers traii^ed in the ways of • civilizatioi^ 
even though hej people were dubbed heathen by sofne sei^ii-cn- 
lightened folks of the West, went to war in Christian style. JThe 
Japanese had a superb Jled Cross organization, a corps of sur- 
geons, and a body of fifteen bundled trained nurses, while their 
hospitals were equipped According to scientific ideas. With each j 
army •corps and fleet went a lawyer versed in internatij^nar law, 
to see that nothing Should be done against the laws of natjions. 
The literary fruits of •these precautions and this loyalty to the 
high standards of civilization arc §een iVi Mr. Takahashi’s mas-* 
terly work International Law During the Chino-JapaAese War,” 
and in Mr. Ariga^s ^Mja guerre Sino-Japonaise au point de vue 
du droit internationale.” ^The Chinese had not yet (or before the 
year 1904) recognized the laws of civilization and had scarcisly the 
beginning of hospital corps, hospitals, or surgeons. It was not* 
wonderful, therefore, that her wounded usually crawled away to die 
like dogs, or that her ignorant soldiers frequently fired upon those 
bringing succor to the wounded. The official organization of the 
Chinese was honeycombed with corruption, but with their thirty 
thousand drilled troops and fleet, including battle-ships, of which 
the Japanese had none, they expected edfey victory. Occupying 
Ping-an, they built between fifty and sixty* forts. At sea their 
fieeti were busy in c8nvoying transports full of soldiers to the 
mouth of the Yalu 4liver to prevent the Japanese from advancing 
beyon(^ Corea and in the* hope of overwhelming them at one onset. 
On the site of th*eir previous victory three centuries before, they 
expected to rout the Japanese and then to drive them southward 
and out of Corea. 

The Japanese, centuries ago, learned the difference between 
bulk and brain, and are but slightly overawed in the presence of 
mere weighi^gr size. They knew thgffc the military reputation of 
China only existed on pajer, and their excellent system pf jiu-jitsu 
had taught them how io turn an enemy’g strength against him- 
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self/ Her soldiers chad grown up in the new era of ideas which 
had come to fruit under Christian civilizati^^n. Borrowing these 
ideas and forces and combining them with their own resources and 
informing them with their own genius, they gave the world a sur- 
prise. They haS long grieved in spirit over their non-recognition 
by tne world at large of their peaceful ambitions and of the prin- 
ciples that lie at the basis of their civilization. They mourned that 
war and bldbdshed were necessary to impress the world and secure 
respect. Within six months they humbled China and compelled 
her to sue for peace. 

In three divisions, up from 'the south, eastward from the mouth 
of the Ta Tong River, and westward from Gensan, the three col- 
umns ofcthe Japanese army marched and met at Ping-an t(Ping 
Yang). After two days’ fighting, September 15th and 16th, the 
Chinese hosts were routed. The next day', at sea, off the mouth 
of the Yalji River, the Chin&e fleet, in the first great battle of 
modern steel ships, was disabled and was never afterward able to 
resume the offensive. Before October 1st Corea was entirely 
cleared of Chinese. On the continent of Asia, chiefly in Man- 
churia; they held an area larger than their own empire. Port 
"Arthur fell on -November 21st, and the great fortress of Wei-hai- 
wei was surrendered January 31, 1895. 

Then Russia umnasked. Calling to her aid France and Ger- 
many, this triple alliance compelled Japan to give up all claims 
upon the continent and to be content with an indemnity and the 
island of Formosa. Had the Japanese possessed a fleet of battle- 
ships, they would have refused this insolent demand and declared 
war on Russia. As it was, the treaty of Shimonoseki^ between Li 
Hung Chang and Ito and Mutsu, was sfgned. The Japajaese 
spent the indemnity money on a new navy and proceeded ^to gird 
themselves for their next war with another giant, and tn show 
again the difference between bulk and brain. 

Corea suffered surprisingly little from the presence of two 
great 'armies on her soil. Her people were paid liberally for labor 
and materials which they so grudgingly furnished to the Japanese, 
who were not, in this instance, sufferers on account of their own 
excess of politeness, while the Chinese troops were within her bor- 
ders too short a time to be a very heavy tax. Only , around Ping- 
an was there ntuch public or private sufferhig. 
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In Seoul, the Mikado^s envoy, as early as August, beghn to 
insist upon a prograinme of reforms, which, had they been carried 
out, would have amounted virtually to a new constitution. 

In the reconstruction of the administration o^ the seven depart- 
ments, that of Public Worj^s was broadened to includo Agriculture 
and Comgierce, and in place of the Department of Ceremonies 
there was created one of Education co-ordinate with the othei^. 
A mighty progr^imme of reforms, twenty-th^ee in numT 3 er, wsjs pre- 
pared, but enough to make up several social tornadoes, some of 
which were possible, while others seemed too radical and absurd 
on their faces. • A new mint begdn to issue coins in European 
form. • 

The second son of the King was sent to Tokio to bear the thanks 
of the nation and Government for having secured the independence 
of Cho-sen. The Corehn sovereign, on January 8, 1895, with tre- 
mendous picturesqueness of procession, *pomp, and circumvstance, 
proceeded to the temjjle of his ancestors and with imposing cere- 
monies solemnly adjurccl all vassalage and dependence upon China. 
The official name of the |iew empire is Dai Han or Ta Han, that 
is, the Great Han, single and sovereign, as contrasted wtth the 
three (San Han) of ancient history. With this royal act vanishedT 
from history the strangest anomaly in diplomacy, and one of the 
last of the dual sovereignties in Asia. Funthermore, from this 
time forth, the whole tissue and complexion of Corean politics 
altered. The i^tive scholars began to seek a new intellectual 
climate and the culture of the West. Scores of students were 
sent abroad and many foreigners were employed, as in the new 
Japan of 1?68. o ' * ’ 

^hen, however, CSunt Inouy^ one of the purest and best states- 
men in Japan, in <Jb-operation Vith the Reform Committee of the 
Coreiyj. Government began *his labors, the old chronic difficulties 
at once presenteS themselves ai^d in legions. There seemed to be 
no real patriotism in the country. Rare indeed was the native of 
ability who was not hopelessly inoculated with the vices of the old* 
clans and noble families, whose only idea of the relation between 
government and office holders was that of the udder and the suck- 
ing pig. Plots and jealousies continually hampered reform. The- 
real problem .was to sepjjrate the functions of the Courts from those 
of the Government, which in Corea, as ip China,»had never been 
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fully'done. In Japto the holding of office hy females in the palace 
had been abolished. In the palace at S^oul ^iheir influence could 
secretly nullify public business. The question of succession to the 
throne without Court intrigue through the influence of the Queen 
and the piob of palace underlings, and the recijnstruction of the 
military system and that of civil and criminal law wer/? grappled 
with. Over one hundred young ^men were sent to Japan to study. 
On Jrnc 20, 1895, a rbyal ordinance was issued diriding the king- 
dotif into thirteen prefectures, five of the large provinces being 
divided into two parts, with 151 districts and 339 magistracies. 
A cabinet, with nine boards of*"ad ministrati on, was organized, and 
* a judjciary system for the entire country formed, a postal system 
inauguraSod, and the army, consisting of 5,000 men, was put under 
the instruction of Japanese and American officers. For all these 
, enterprises, money was of the first necessity. Attempts, therefore, 
were madc^^to reform the revenue, making taxes payable in money 
instead of in kind, while lands illegally , seized were restored to 
their rightful owners. 

All seemed to promise well, notwithstanding that many of the 
, old-style gentry, who saw in the change a lessening of their income, 
still opposed wliat they called the ^‘civilization nonsense.^^ The 
Chinese merchants gradually returned after the ivar and resumed 
business. Foreign "trade in 1895 amounted to nearly thirteen 
million dollars. Conjmcrcial prosperity seemed to he general and 
increasing. A fitful insurrection of the Tong Faks, in the sum- 
mer of 1895, was completely subdued by Japanese troops. All 
was j)rocecding auspiciously until Count Inouye left ^Corea for a 
visit home.* The Queen, who' feared that ^her father-in-law, the 
Regent, might make a bad use of the Japanese troops, was anxShus. 
Count Inouye assured her that the Mikado^s Government -‘“would 
not fail to protect the royal house of 'Corea.” T^hus allaying her 
well-grounded suspicions. Count -‘Inouye left Seoul about Sep- 
tember 15th. 

There were still living in the peninsula the two ablest charac- 
ters, man and woman, in modem Corean history; the Queen, 
bound to overcome, and nullify by her craft and the power of the 
‘ Min clan, the reforms begum by the Japanese, and the'old Regent, 
who was Vent on getting his son’s wife . out of the way, by fire, 
sword, poison, br dynairite. Nominally aflbut' seventeen thousand 
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useless persons in Governnfent employ and pay had been discharged, 
and the Queen^s palace attendants reduced from hundreds to a 
dozen. But after Inouye had gone away, these parasites grad- 
ually returned at her invitation, until the palace was crowded again 
as of old with hjr women^eunuchs, servants, anJ underjings of all 
sorts, while her clansfolk prepared for another of those plots so 
characteristic of unregendrated Oorea. At the signs of danger, 
Prince Pak Y§ng Hio, minister of Home Affairs, fled the capital. 
H^looked to the Japanese as if all their work and influence were to 
come to nothing. They had been foiled by a woman. 

The Tokio tJovernment had appointed as its envoy, in place of 
Count Inouye, a military officer named Miura, who, like the^Frenclf 
Zou&ve de Bcllonet, of whom we have read before, broj^ght to his 
work in Seoul the nabits of the camp and the methods of the sol- 
dier, rather than the patience, tact, and civil abilities of his immij- 
diate predecessor. About this time there were in , Seoul many 
Japanese, of all gradips^of character, especially soshiy political bul- 
lies or heelers from Tokio, angry at the Queen, who, as they 
professed to believe, wasjthe friend of Bussia. These men gathered 
many other spirits like unto themselves from among the native sol- 
diers who had been discharged through the Queen^s influence. Soon 
both the native and the foreign worthies concluded, with the Tai- 
wen Kun, that for the good of Corea the Queen would have to be 
killed. On the early morning of October 8th the Japanese troops 
’were conveniently and purposely posted so as to make possible the 
entrance into the palace of a motley band of ruffians, some sixty in 
number, geizing the Queen in her own apartments, they murdered 
her, dragged her corpse into one of the ’areas oiftside, ][5oured 
pcjroleum over the nee straw mats and clothing and set the heap 
on fire. Thus perished one of the ablest women in Corean annals. 
A nw Governipent was (fiickly formed under the instigation of 
the Tai-wen Kun. A radical programme of reforms was published, 
new officers v^pre appointed at home and envoys sent abroad. With 
horrible mockery of history and justice, this rebel cabifiet^^— 
as the King later stigmatized it iq public documents — ^pretended 
that the Queen was alive and forthwith conducted an |ib8urd trav- 
esty of publicly trying some native accused* of her murder. In tiuk 
name of his Majesty Ji proclamation was forged d^ading the 
Queen to the levd of let servant. All thu* was done by men, some 
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of whom, it seems Impossible to doubt, were implicated in the 
palace slaughter. When on November 2?th tome ultra-patriotic 
Coreans, opposed to the Japanese and the policy of the Tai-wen 
Kun, made an effprt to drif e out their new rulers by an attack on 
the palace ^nd failed, the chief participaiV:s, as weM as those alleged 
on trumped-up charges to have been in the affair of October 8th, 
were executed December 8th. MclSinwhife there were anti- Japanese 
riots in many parts of ttie country. r 

On hearing of the strange use of the Mikado^s soldiery^ in 
Seoul, the Japanese Government promptly recalled Miura and 
arrested forty-seven persons supposed to have taSen part in the 
^assault on the palace in Seoul. Nevertheless, in the court at Hiro- 
shima, teSjmical evidence against them was lacking and the i^hole 
band f*f this new I-ro-ha of modern Japanese heroism was dis- 
charged free of blame, or^at least without the stigma of condem- 
nation. It^is probable that tlie whole affair of October 8th was 
connived at by a reckless diplomatic blundcyer, to the regret and 
mortification of the Mikado's ministers and the national sentiment 
of Japan. In any event, it proved the 4^}ath-blow, for a time at 
Jeast, of Japanese prestige in Corea. In December the troops of 
Japan cfvacuated* the country. 

This was almost the last appearance in public of ^^Yi Ha- 
eung. Prince of Heuifg Song,^^ the Tai-wen Kun, or Prince Parent. 
He emerged fitfully on one occasion before the police authorities 
to secure the release of one of his retainers, and then retired to 
his estate in Kiodang. He died peacefully, on the 22d of Febru- 
ary, 1898, and was buried with due ceremonies. His mausoleum,’* 
made*according to all Ihe proprieties of Corean taste and mortuary 
art, makes an attractive sight m the landscape of Corea, ^n 
August 18, 1900, Corea being now’an empire, Re was by imperial 
decree raised to the rank of Wang, or King. Hq will ever -he re- 
membered by the Coreans as one of «the most powerful personalities 
in the modern history of their nation. According, to traditional 
usage,* Corean princes cannot hold office, and for that reason many 
of them decline the title, in or^er to avoid the poverty which accept- 
ance of it tarings, and get Government appointments to office with 
•salary. The Tai-wen * Kun, ^bom in Seoul, Januaiy* 22, 1811, 
made good ,use of his opportunity, which <^ame both yrith his title 
and his office. * Besides cdoing a great mahy bad things, to the 
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injury of his country, he made some great improvements. He 
was, according to |i!is Ijghts, a statesman and a patriot, and he 
foresaw to some extent the designs of Russia. In methods he never 
rose above the atmosphere of the environment within which he 
had been educated. In person he was five feet sla inches in height, 
but looked a leader oi ifien. He was the great-grandlson of one 
king, the nephew of another, ^d the father of third. He 
became the leader of the small remnant 0/ the imperial clan l^ft, 
and really preserved it from extinction.” ^ • 

• The passing away of these two eminent characters, Queen Min 
and Tai-wen Kun, marked the c»d of an era. 

„ ■■■■■■il. .I.— .■ - ■ — y 

'See in the Korean Bepository for July, 1898, a sketch of his ^f^ by Bev. 
G. H. Jones. 


CHAPTER LIi; 

^ JAPAN AND RUSSIA IN .CONFLICT. 

Fbo^m the night of the murder of his consort UAtil his escape, 
four months later, to the Russian legation, the sovereign of Corf^ 
was to all intents and purposes a prisoner iu his own palace. Un- 
able to trust anybody and feeling in constant danger, he sought 
the Anjerican missionaries for food, for companionship, and even 
for proteAjon.^ To him the new Government consisted of "his 
jailers.! The Corean people, sympathizing with their King, hated 
tjje Japanese all the more, for they felt that their sovereign was a 
virtual prisoner in the hands of the Tai-wen Kun and the pro- 
Japanese conspirators. Under these circum/’twncc^!!, he determined 
to break the palace jail. On the morning of February 11, 1896, 
according to a plan elaborated by the women and arranged with 
the Russians, he entered one of the ordinary box chairs in which 
female servants are carried. A few minutes later, pale and 
trembling, the King of Corea knocked at the north gate of the lega- 
tion of Russia and wSs promptly admitted. It has been insisted 
that no Russian had been to the palace or near it, nor had any 
Russian been to any of the public offices,” yet by some curious 
coincidence the Russian legation guards had been increased on the , 
evening of the 10th by nearly one hundred men from /he Czar^s 
men-ot-war at Chemurpo. Furthermore, the^ Russians welcomed 
not only the King but later also tke Crown Prince and the Quetn 
Dowager. 

His Majesty was scarcely within th§ walls of ,his new shelter 
before he issued an edict against his«" rebel cabinet,” ordering his 
soldiers to cut oif their heads at once and bring them,” but in the 
aftemobn another edict decreed that the six traitors should be de- 
graded and delivered to the coujets for trial. This royal order was 
the signal tqr another outburst of riot, savagery, and bloodshed. 
The Corean prime minister and the Minister of Agri<Julture were 

' See Fifteen Yefia Among the Topknots, by L. H. Underwood (1904). 
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killed and their corpses mutilated and dragged round the streets. 
The prisons were emptied and the innocent •and guilty alflce re- 
leased. Sixty-six Japafiese, mostly workmen on the telegraphs, 
were murdered and the line partially destroyed. 

The pro- Japanese party, beginning with t^e bloody morning 
of October 8, 1^5, when* Queen Min was murdered, had been in 
power diAring four months, during which time a tremendous blow 
was dealt to the prestige of Japan in Corea. For Eleven months 
the King trantacted the national business nn the Eiftsian ^^egation 
buildings, going only occasionally to the palace to give audiences 
to the foreign envoys. 'One of these from the Mikado presented a 
claim of indemnity for $146,000 for his subjects slain during the 
riot. 

^he flight of Qorca^s sovereign was like that pictr#e^ in the 
proverb “ from the f:^ing pan into the fire.” In fierce rei^lity, it 
was escape from bloody to inky tyrann;^, from an iron to a silken 
chain ; but in both cases it was humiliation and slavey. While tfie 
guest of the Rusfiiani, J:he King paid well his bill as tefiant by sign- 
ing a concession to his hosts, permitting them to cut timber in 
the Yalu valley.” Thew Russian Government liberally interpreted 
this document, according to the vast scale of Muscovite gt^)graphy, 
as meaning the whole basin drained by the Yalu and its tributaries, 
that is, a region half as large as Corea. The Russians thus ob- 
tained for a yearns rent of part of their legation buildings a lien 
on Corean property valued at fifty millions of dollars. 

Revolution® do not go backward, and the general proceeding of 
the Government was along the line of progress. The external re- 
forms ar<| particularly noticeable in the capital, in which Corean 
officers trained in Washington have greatfy impro^d the •Streets, 
iJie methods of cleaning and the drainage. The police and soldiery 
were* uniformed and. disciplined, and preparations made for a 
national census. The untrustworthy " census ” of Seoul showed a 
population of 144,626 in 27,i27 houses, and in the suburbs 75,189 
in 18,093 houses, or a total of 219,815, and of houses 45,350, in 
which district are 36 Buddhist temples with 442 priests «ind 204 
nuns. The original width of the gtreets, as laid out in 1392, of 65 
feet, has-been regained over many miles of the city thoroughfares. 
Foreign h^de steadily increased.** American capital and energy 
helped to make what fras once one of the filthiest an^ most unpro- 
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gressive cities of the Far East a clean and attractive place, bright 
with electric lights a'nd railway and modern y-'ater-works. A rail- 
road was built from the seaport to the 'capftal and opened for 
traffic September 1, 1899. The steel bridge, made at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., spanning the Han River is nearly a mile long. The electro- 
liers give Ijight to the palace and to part of the city of Seoul. The 
trolley line, besides traversing the city, runs to the mausoleum of 
thr Queen, wliich has been built In superb style. There her scant 
remain^ escorted by a ^st procession characterized *^n all its feat- 
ures fey the old barbaric grandeur of Corea, were laid with appro- 
priate ceremonies. 

In the spring of 1896 the Independence Club, with a meraber- 
fihip of /)ver 2,000, was formed. It was composed entirely of natives 
actively ih^ercsted in social and material devQ^opment as well as 
in the« independence of Corea. On October, 21st the cornerstone 
0 ^ Indepcjidence Arch was laid^on a site but a few yards distant 
from the oldoChinesc Gate under which the ambassadors of China 
had for centuries received the vassalage ofrliie Corean sovereign. 
It is a structure in stone, alike of architectural beauty and of 
political significance. The subsequent hisk)ry of this club and of 
the genfjral movement, in which the publication of a daily news- 
paper irr both English and native script. The Korean Independ- 
ent, were prominent features, is not a happy one. It showed 
clearly that independVmce or freedom must be something more 
than a word, in order to bring forth the fruits seen in America 
or among the nations that have most cultivated liberty, safeguarded 
by law. In this Seoul movement the seed may have been good, 
but good and well prepared soil did not exist. Rock, branables, and 
the beaten road of bad precedent, fti which Coro, a is so rich, received 
the sower^s hopt’s. The movement ended in sedition or evaporated. 
Nevertheless, it was vastly better than the Seoul mobs that so often 
dictated imperial policy to the ministers of the Ofivernment.'*' As 
late as May, 1902, the former members of the Independence Club 
were being arrested and executed. More promising ♦•in ultimate 
results A^as the celebration on September 2d of the forty-fifth birth- 
day of the King by a great gathering of Corean Christians in the 
pavilion near^the old Chinese Gate. ^ 

• After a stay of one year and* nine days, the King left his Rus- 
sian quarters end took up his residence in the new palace of Kyeng- 
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wun, built in 1896 in the western paj*t of the^city, where arc gath- 
ered the foreign le^artio^^s and residences, some of them very hand- 
some and substantial. 

Corea, being now free and independent, between the two great 
empires of Japan and China, and Corean conccH of national his- 
tory and antiquAy, real oi supposed, being never at an/ time lack- 
ing, it was thoroughly appropriate and financially very profitable 
for the yangban and palace officials to talje measurss to proclaim 
the once “ little outpost state an ‘‘ empire,” and their sdvqreign 
art emperor.” Besides suffering from imperialism in an acute 
form, the Coroan office-holders knew well the significance of tliis 
nominally political actf in relation to their own fortunes ; for in 
the .assumption of the King of Corea of the title of/lTInperor, 
$100,000 was taken* out of the treasury to celebrate the4venl, most 
of which, as a matter 4)f course, went into the pockets of the King’s 
faithful servants. His Majesty pnotestcd in vain against the pro- 
ceedings, but finally yielded gracefully. At 3 a.m. on* October 12, 
1896, with great* poiftp and state, before the altars of the Spirits 
of the Land, the King assumed the title of Emperor of Ta Ilan, 
or the Great Han — in •distinction from the ancient Sail Han. 

The King is dead, long live the Emperor.” , , • 

This, too, was the time of Russia’s political dominance, when a 
Russian military commission of fourteen wcje drilling the Corean 
military and when the Minister of Foreign Affairs at Seoul and 
.the Russian envoy, Mr. Speyer, signed an agreement, November 
5th, by which Dr. MeLcavy Brown, the Englishman in charge of 
•the national finances — able, faithful, and unterrified — should be 
ousted and a Russian, Mr. Kuril^Alexieff, 4 )ut in his places Mr. 
Bjown’s contract noi^ having expired, he refused to vacate his post, 
aifd a large British and Japaci&c fleet having appeared off Che- 
mulpo, he was able to •maintain his ground. The three countries, 
Russia, Great Britain, and Japan, made an agreement that Mr. 
Brown should remain in office and that a Russian and a Japanese 
commissioner* of customs should share in the collection of foreign 
duties at the ports. On December 23, 1897, a telegram was re- 
ceived from the Czar of Russia reedgnizing the Emperor of Corea, 
whereat tte^ imperial party in Seoul wan greatly efated. Thi^ 
whole incident illustrates the rather theatrical methods of Rus- 
sian diplomicy iq Ccirea> during the past twenty yeirs, showing 
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how entirely her interests were military and strategic, but not 
commercial, she having usually scarcely a score, and never at any 
time a hundred, of subjects in the empire commercially engaged, 
and only a few fishermen who are whale hunters on the coast. 
One Baron Guntzbftrg was busy as a promoter of Eussian inte^*- 
csts, and the wife of the Russian minister <was not feiactive in social 
affairs and even as an influencer of political action. ^ 

‘It was notlong before there were signs of a popular reaction 
against Russia. Oh January 22, 1898, an attempt?' was made to 
assassinate Kim, the native Russian interpreter. By March lOth 
this feeling had taken form in a great anti-Russian .demonstration, 
\Yhich ended in the apparently total though, not real withdrawal of 
Eussian* ii;fluence in the peninsula. The military commission s,oon 
after dep^^ed and the Russo-Corean Bank ^ 7 as closed. After 
much excitement, Russia and Japan, on April 25th, agreed on a 
rrtodus vitendi, both recognizing the sovereignty of Corea and 
engaging to iCfrain from direct interference in her internal affairs. 
No military or financial adviser was to le*^ nominated without 
mutual agreement, and Russia bound herself not to impede the 
comnicrvial relations between Japan and ‘Corea. It was evident 
(probably in large measure on account of Russians new interests 
in Manchuria) that she considered Corea for the present beyond 
her sphere of influence. No serious revival of the claims of Russia 
to any part of Corea were made again openly until 1903.* When 
the correspondence between Tokio and St. Petersburg, leading to 
the war of 1904, opened, the ambitions of Russia Were seen to be 
serious and all-embracing. 

The first year of the Corean empire was completed*’ after the 
celebration of the King^s birthday with unumal demonstratiops 
of loyalty. The founder's day (that of Ki-tsze^ or Ki-ja, who&e 
tomb and temple are at Ping-an and yrhidi suffered during the 
war of 1894) and the 506th anniversary of the establishment of 
the dynasty, as well as the celebration of the coronation, were 
lv)nore<J. with unusual demonstrations, including the illumina- 
tion of the capital. This year was noted for a revival of Con- 
fucianism among the yangban, 'Buddhism having already enjoyed 
a " recrudescence — ^boiji systems being galvanized into a simili-* 
tude of life by the powerful 'induction, f^nd evidences, both in 
leaven and bloon^, of the new faith. On thh.whqle, the year 1898 
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was characterized by an intense conjervative reaction in the Gov- 
ernment and by antabjence of important diplomatic or political 
events, except the chronic local rebellions in the provinces and 
the plots of rivals and partisans in thp capital. Notwithstanding 
that the solar calendar had been adopted in 1805, and had been 
officially observed, the pelbple still celebrate New Year% Day with 
a fortnight of oldtime rejoicings, merrymakings,^ and customs 
according to the lunar calendar. • 

The year ft99 was one of comparative quief in the capital and 
pfovinces. During the Boxer agitation in China, there was cfanger 
of eruptions across the border which were duly guarded against, 
and a Russian escort of fifty soldiers to the refugee Danish mis* 
sionaries from China was given free passage. Core^j^ virtually 
joined the allies rrmrehing to Peking, by giving aid dad comfort 
in the form of a thousand bags of cleaned rice, two tliousand bags 
of flour, and several hundred casestof cigarettes. • • 

In August, 1899, the written constitution of thcTcingdom was 
issued, the nine artfckjs of which declare the absolute power of 
the King. It cannot be said that either the Coreans, the foreign 
diplomatic corps, or th(? world at large took this giving cf a con- 
stitution as a very serious matter. To the sijjBcial ^^imperialf^ 
envoy despatched from Seoul to Tokio, Japan flatly refused to 
promise the complete neutrality of Corea. Nevertheless, Corean 
subjects are expected to bow down and wor^ip (either in the old 
English sense of the term or with more profound significance) the 
picture of the Efmperor as in other pagan or semi-civilized countries. 
A memorial tablet and pagoda to commemorate the virtues of his 
Majesty ^^*^wa8 begun — on a day jignificant in the West — April 1, 
1^02. These will be in the main street at the junction of Palace 
SlreeJ in Seoul, t ^ 

It was noted as a greaj; event in the history of a country that 
has never giveif very serious attention to its high-roads, that Dr. 
W. B. Magill, an American missionary, drove a horse and carriage 
from Gensan to Seoul. A system of lighthouses was decided upon 
October 31, 1901. 

The fiftieth anniversary of th6 Emperor^s birthday was cele- 
brated Decejnber 7th, silver commemorative medals b^ing given to 
each guest at the palace. A Corean band of musicians, trained by 
Mr. Franz fickha^t, ajdferman, who arrived in theijouiftry February 
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19, 1901, played twg pieces i[of foreign music very creditably to 
themselves and their instructor. On July 1,^ 1902, the Corean 
national hymn, an adaptation by Franz Bckhart, was published. 
This German musician had .already made a good record in Japan. 

On May 30, 19(52, the Emperor entered the Society of the Hall 
of Aged Mfen, having completed the firs^ year of the sixth decade 
of his life (5 If years), the foreign^representatives being entertained 
at breakfast. ♦Prominent anrong these, in influence and ability, was 
the Anftirican minister. Dr. Horace Newton Allen, bom in Dela- 
ware, Ohio, in 1868, and resident in Corea since the summer of 
1884, when he introduced modern methods of healing and surgery. 
He accompanied the first legation of Cho-sen in Washington. 
There fie^as appointed secretary to the American legation in 
Seoul, and\ince 1890 has been the chief guafi’dian of American 
interesls in Corea, being made minister in •July, 1896. During 
the time 6f the Boxer insilrrcctron in China, when the movement 
threatened tc* spread into Corea, he was especially^ alert in precau- 
tionary measures of safety. Previous to* fhe outbreak of the 
Eusso- Japanese war, he secured the presence of a guard of Amer- 
ican marines in Seoul by which American rights, personal and 
cftmmerc^al, were, thoroughly secured. 

Events during the year 1903 showed a steady movement toward 
an inevitable end and pointed to the impending crisis between Eus- 
sia and Japan. The situation in Seoul was dominated by Yi Yong 
Ik and Yi Keun Tak, who were in close communication with Port 
Arthur and the Eussian authorities at that place. Their high- 
handed financial and othe\‘ schemes, in opposition to the Japanese 
efforts*- at secucring ’a stable curre/icy, came to naught after severe 
pecuniary loss to natives and foreigners and thfe serious disturbance 
of trade. The Eussians, on April 11, 1901, had •secured a tvjenty- 
year extension of timber cutting and prosebuted vigorouslv^their 
advances in the north. They now ^refused to allow the Corean 
Government any supervision over their work of denuding the for- 
ests in ^he Yalu valley. In May one of the Czar’s gunboats anch- 
ored in the harbor of Yongampo, which the Eussians called Port 
Nicholas, and soon after began 'what were believed to be fortifica- 
tions. A gufcd of twenhy-six Eussian marines reinforopd the lega- 
tion in Seoul, shortly after the violation by Eussia of her pledge 
to evacuate 'Manchuria. A serious riot id November between 
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Nipponese and Muscovite soldiers Chemulpo foreshadowed the 
impending clash qjI a •large scale in 1904. During December 
Russians influence at Seoul blocked all attempts of the foreign 
representatives to have Wiju (Ai-chiu) opened as a port of 
trade. . 

At tljis sta^e in the* nation’s •history, the once v^hite-coated 
hermits who had hitherto lived»under their own tnp-knots, and 
often under hjjts that were as big as aT haycockj^ begun numerously 
to go abroad as students. Scores of them have been in An^erica 
and Europe and hundijids in Japan. In December, 1902, a party 
of nearly one hundred emigrants, men, women, and children, started 
for Hawaii. All of these were admitted, except eight who wero 
sent back because of contagious eye disease. Other/ incidents 
showed healthful nfovement in a long-stagnant mass of^popylation. 
Light and vision are eoming to a people blind to nearly everything 
modern. • ’ 

Of all the m^ral and reformatory forces at work, ttiat of active 
Christianity leads. \lie missionary pioneers, Allen, Underwood, 
Scranton, Appenzcllcr, ^Heron, Gale, Jones, Hull)ert, and others, 
mastered the language and opened the treasures of nathfe litera- 
ture and history. Already the list of aids to the .vernacular and df 
their writings descriptive of country and people is a very respect- 
able one. These works, the fruit of earnest j:oil, contrast superbly 
in the quality of truthfulness with the sketchy and ephemeral writ- 
* ings of tourists ^and hasty travellers. With other scholars and civil 
servants of various governments, they sustain the editor in fur- 
^ nishing the richly freighted pages of thfe Korea Review, and have 
formed the Korea Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, from* which 
already several creditable volumes of ^^Transactions” have ap- 
peared to delight ‘the serious '•student, who values perspective and 
tone jn his mind-pictiiresiof this once hermit nation. 

Already the representatives of the Christian brotherhoods of 
English-speaking peoples have their row of graves in which sleep 
heroes, veterans, and some who fell at the first fire.” Boginnii^ 
in 1884, their prospective celebration of a double decennial, in 
September, 1904, was postponed under the clouds of war. Besides 
healing an^d^ helping, translating tl\it Scriptures, and "teaching tl^ 
great uplifting truths .which centre around the idea of one living 
and true God, gathering thousands of souls into churches and fur- 
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nishin^ Gospel nurtare, thej have taught the natives the grand 
lesson of self-support and 8elf-propagati6n through a first-hand 
knowledge of the Bible. War, persecution, and manifold trials 
have tested and proved the quality of the converts, who in sincerity 
and power to stand in the midst of temptations are perhaps second 
to none in any field. 

It was evident at the opening of thfe year 1904 that Japanese 
armies were lince . again to "tread the soil of Corea^ this time the 
war being not between China and Japan, but between Japan and 
Eussia. Against the Colossus of the North and Kussian rapacity, 
the Island Empire had a long list of grievances. “As far back as 
'1861 a Russian man-of-war had, not without shedding the blood 
of its defenders, landed marines on the Island of Tsushima. There 
they had planted seed and begun the formation of a settlement 
looking to permanent occupation. In thoSe days of hermitage, 
weakness, anci fear, nothing couid be done by the Japanese author- 
ities at Yed6 ; but Katsu Awa, the Shogun^s iposh far-seeing states- 
man, called the attention of the British ‘minister at Peking to 
this invasion, and a British naval force .was sent to compel the 
Russiaiffe to retire. A few years later Russia took possession of 
^aghalien, after the usual preliminary of joint occupation,” com- 
pelling the Japanese to be satisfied with the Kurile Islands below 
50® 56' of north latitude. This was in the year 1875, but long 
before that, Japanese statesmen, especially Okubo, had penetrated 
the designs of Russia. The formation, out of feudal elements, of 
her national army in 1871 and the first of this character since the 
twelfth century, was largely with a view of defending Jajan against 
Russian and hther aggressions. On the return of the Japanese 
embassy from its trip round the world in 187^3, Okubo, Kido, af d 
others opposed the Corean war project (as we Ifave seen in Chap- 
ter XLVll), because a war with Corea then me^nt playing into 
Russia’s hands. Something of the. popular fear of Russia over 
the Japanese nation, which hung like an advancing black cloud, 
'^as sebn in the attack by a fanatical policeman on the Crown 
Prince, now the Czar of Russia, during his visit to Japan in 1891, 
but the Government in Tokio, even in the person of the Mikado, 
besides making ample a^ologf> scrupulously maintaintsJ propriety 
in all dealings with Russia, at home and in: Corea, living on terms 
of perfect frienflship. It was therefore a •stunning disappoint- 
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ment, though a not wholly unexpectiftd procedure, when Eu^sia, in 
1895, summoning ipfo Hfer aid the French and Germans, deprived 
the Japanese of the fruits of their victories in the war with China, 
by compelling the islanders to relinquish all territory on the main- 
land of Asia, amd to be pontent with Formosa and an indemnity. 
Exhausts as they were by the wat with China, yet haS the Japa- 
nese been possessed of fife battle-ships, they would have decla;*ed 
war upon Russia as an abominable intermeddler hnd aggressor. 
TJhe force of circumstances required them to swallow their humili- 
ation, but ajj the Japanese, any more than certain Christian 
nations, never* forgive an injury* they began immediately to gird 
themselves for the coniing and inevitable struggle with the PoweV 
that seemed bent upon their destruction. When the Beixer upris- 
ing in 1899 called forth the military energies of eight nations, the 
Japanese Government at first held back, lest its motives in being 
too forward might be questioned. When finally urged to lead tiic 
van of the allied armies of rescue, Japan sent 21,000'of her ablest 
and best equipped sofdiers into the campaign. Their experiences 
on the march to Peking were invaluable to the Japanese, for 
through becoming comrades with the mujiks in the camps and on 
the battle-field, they learned that they had nothing to fear from 
such foes when arrayed against them in anything like an equality 
of numbers in war. The Japanese officer found himself a modern 
man in the presence of his equals, who were men steeped in 
mediseval methods of thought. 

Steadily enlarging their navy and perfecting in every detail 
arms, ammunition, field equipment, army hygiene, and the physical 
development of their soldiers, the Japanese determined to stand 
• or their rights, even though this might seem like Jack challeng- 
ing %e giant. '^To longer hermits on an island, which, having 
but « small fraction of iirable fertile soil, could not feed its in- 
habitants, so that population, had to remain stationary, the Japa- 
nese had become a nation of traders and manufacturers, with an 
annual increase of population of over 500,000 a year, with a total 
population of fifty millions, and with a foreign trade that had 
increased 543 per cent since 1890, with a total export trade con- 
sisting ot*84.6 per cent of manuractunkl articles. With nearly 
thirty thousand Japanese subjects in Corea, most of them married 
and with homes, and with 10,000 of their people in Manchuria, 
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they tdok an interest « in the alTairs of Corea and Manchuria which 
was not like that of the Eussians, chiefly* miUtary and strategic, 
but which, on the contrary, was commercial and vital. During the 
Boxer troubles, Russia sent a large army into Manchuria and 
finally took possession of the whole of that portion of the Chinese 
Empire. She promised solemnly to all the governments interested, 
to, vacate the Country on the 9th «.f October, 1903. 

The world^ knev^s hnw this promise was brokep. The corre- 
spondence between Tokio and St. Petersburg reveals the exasperat- 
ing delays of the Russian Government, and its intention not only to 
remain permanently in Manchuria but to prevent if possible Japan 
ftom having anything to do with the matter. Russia even desired 
^^rccognltton by Japan that Manchuria is outside her spherej of 
special int<}^fcst ” and requested a mutual engagement to establish 
a neutral zone on the Corea-Manchuria frontier, extending fifty 
kilometers each side into which" neutral zone neither of the con- 
tracting parties shall introduce troops without tl^c consent of the 
other,^^ and ^‘the engagement on the part of Japan not to under- 
take on the coast of Corea any military wojks capable of menacing 
the frecGom of navigation in the straits of Corea.’’ 

^ In a. word, what Japan claimed is, that Japan has a perfect 
right to demand that the independence and territorial integrity of 
China shall be respected and the rights and interests of Japajvin 
that region shall be formally guaranteed.” 

After innumerable delays and the situation groyring more scri- ' 
ous every day, the Russians continually reinforcing their naval 
and military forces in the far East, Mr. Kurino, the Mikado’s 
minister to St! Petersburg, having waited for an answer since the 
13th of January, called on Count Lamsdorft at 8 p.m. Februa^ 
4th for a definite reply, which was not forthcoming. Fielding 
that in all probability there would be no changes in Russia’s claims 
of control over Manchuria and her .demand for ‘^a buffer region 
between confines of direct influence and action of the two coun- 
tries iir the far Bast,” being out of the question, the Japanese 
legation was on the 10th of February withdrawn from St. Peters- 
burg and war began. 

^ The Russians were alreadj .on Corean soil with thr^e hundred 
Cossacks guarding their timber cutters oq the left {)ank of the 
Y.ilu River. Since June, 1903, they had ipeinforced their army 
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with 40,000 men and their navy wjth 26 vessels, ranging from 
battle-ship to torpedo boat, thus adding 83,000 tons to their sea 
power. Five days before, the Ilussian commander at Vladivostok 
had notified the Japanese commercial agent that a state of siege 
might be declared at any moment. With steaif? up, decks cleared 
for action, and *scarch-lights in use for night work, the Russian 
seamen distantly replied, to the. fire and torpedoes of Admiral 
Togo’s attack. The Japanese thus anticipated a nfsval raid frftm 
the Russians, which was afterwards successfully carried out from 
Vladivostok. To the Czar’s advisers in Europe actual war’ may 
have come as surprise. It did jiot come thus to his servants in 
the far East. NevertheJess, within three days after the rupture of, 
pea(;;^ful relations the Russian war ships Variag and Kfjraitz had 
been sunk outside oithe harbor*of Chemulpo by the gunsiof Admiral 
Uriu and an army landed to begin its march iiortliwani. At 
Port Arthur three battle-ships and iojiv cruisers had been sunk 
or damaged by Admiral Togo’s torpedoes. The firsSidea of the 
J apanese was to elinfinate the sea power of Russia from the scene 
of the seat of war. Landing lior armies in Corea, at Chemulpo, the 
march was made withovft serious opposition, until near VSju, the 
Mikado’s hosts once more stood on the banks of the Yalii, the Rub^ 
con of eastern Asia, confronting the forces of the White Czar. 

Me®nwhile, a new protocol between Japan and Corea was 
signed, in March, 1904, in which the stronger Power bound itself 
to reform the weaker country without annexing it and to protect 
it without impairing its sovereignty. Corea pledged herself, as 
distinctly under Japan’s protection, to rv^pose confidence in and to 
accept ad flee from the Japanese Government', and to make no 
agreement with a third Power which might seem to contravene the 
pfinc^cs of the protocol. This document made Japan the cham- 
pion of Corean independence, and is in spirit and letter the 
antipodes of Russia’s action in Manchuria. 

The new model army in Asia, and the most modern of all . 
armies, was in its fitness of body and mind to cope with th^ proly 
lems of war in the twentieth century, the creation of the public 
schools of Japan. These soldiers, both veterans and youth, set a 
new standard of resourceful valor, celerity of movement, temper- 
ance in living, ability to endure hunger and haS^ship, and of self^ 
abnegation in the^ presence of death. To a Japan.ese patriot, life. 
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apart rfrom duty, ha^ no val(je. On the 1st of May, this public 
school army,” under Kuroki, having crossed l^he "Xalu under fire, 
won a brilliant victory, capturing many guns and prisoners. They 
had met European troops and beaten them in fair fight. 

Then began thfe Japanese march through the^old Border Gate 
and Feng-^Wang Chang or Phoenix Castie, and o^er the ^mountain 
range dividing the Yalu from the L^ao valley. The fortified 
passes were pue after the ether carried in victorious assault, and 
in.thecearly days September both llussian and ^Japanese main 
armies were marshalled before Liao Yan^ city, southwest of the 
ruins of the ancient Corean stronghold, for ore of the great 
^'decisive battles of modern times and perkaps of human history. 

During this time other armies were landed in Manchuria and 
by May l{5th Oku was in possess^ion of the "railway leading to 
Port Arthur. Dalny was occupied May 2t*th, and later Yinkow 
snd Niu^Chwang came under ^he sun banner. On August 25th 
Field-MarsbAl Oyama took command of all the Japanese forces 
and the armies of Kuroki, Nodzu, and Oku:* ’ 

After the great pitched })attle in the early days of September, 
the Mijkado^s flag floated over Liao Yan'g, and Kuropatkin fell 
Vack on Mhkdon, in masterly retreat. 

From Port Arthur, girdled by a wall of fire and under a rain 
of shells, the Czar’s battle-ships and cruisers made desperate efforts 
to escape, only to be feunk, driven back, or,, torn and riven, to seek 
shelter in the ports of China, and elsewhere, their presence giving 
rise to perplexing questions in international dipfomacy. 

As we close again, ii> the autumn of a.d. 1901, our story of 
the once hermit nation,” the J apanese, confronted wifA the prac- 
tical difficulties of assuming a real protcctoral:e over Corea, while 
nominally but sincerely striving td maintain her indcpcndeTii:;', aie 
still determined to control the peninsula ■ as a vital possession. 
One hundred miles of the Seoul- Fusal railway afre in operation. 

. The sound of the blasting night and day in the deep rock-cuts 
pear Seoul announce their purpose to finish speedily a highway of 
steel to the Chinese frontier. The real purpose of the war is the 
integrity of China, upon which depends the safety of Japan, per- 
haps even ttoe political sfilvation of Asia. 
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